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Preface 


The past ten years has been a decade of unprecedented change in 
the social, economic, and political landscape of Canada’s North. 
Everything, from the creation of Nunavut and the negotiation of 
land claims, to the rise of ecotourism and community 
empowerment, has combined to produce a new North, or 
perhaps many new and distinctive northern and circumpolar 
regions. 

Northern security issues in earlier decades centered upon 
East-West geopolitical and military concerns that pre-occupied 
national government, but only indirectly affected the lives of 
northern peoples. However, in post-Cold War decades, issues 
that involve economic, cultural, food, and environmental security 
directly affect northern residents and have come to dominate 
local and regional agendas in the circumpolar north. These issues 
represent major threats to the future well-being of northern 
peoples. Thus, quite apart from the increasing presence in the 
north of, for example, chemical contaminants that largely 
originate outside the north, an equally great outside threat is 
urban-based campaigns opposed to the use of northern resources. 
These attack the economic and cultural bases of many northern 
communities’ existence and, if successful, would redefine 
northerners in ways both foreign and unacceptable to themselves. 

Despite the influence of the South, the peoples of the North 
are developing partnerships and opening lines of communication 
between one another. The growing strength of natural and human 
resources makes the north a powerful force in the future 
development of any circumpolar nation. Practically, the 
development of communications sources is an ideal method to 
gain solidarity and strength. 

This international conference had as its purpose the 
exchange of information among northern peoples and researchers 
in order to improve understanding of the circumpolar north. It 
was anticipated that following this exchange, partnerships would 
form to assist Northerners in securing sustainable futures. 

The focus of the conference was on examining models of 
partnerships and on facilitating new partnerships for circumpolar 
research initiatives. In the opening address, Harriet Kuhbnlein 
discussed how participatory research addresses issues of concern 
to Northerners, and can contribute to decisions and policies that 
affect them. In his luncheon address, Whit Fraser, President of 
the Canadian Polar Commission, focused on the need for 


research partnerships in the north, and emphasized a missing 
commitment on the part of the Government of Canada to provide 
leadership in the development of a national research strategy 
(with appropriate funding) and a policy framework for northern 
Canada. He added that Canada should take a leadership role in 
such areas as Arctic contaminants and the environment, which 
have strong linkages with other circumpolar nations. Invited 
speakers gave keynote addresses on important issues, which were 
followed by discussions in plenary sessions organized around 
several themes. The first, Critical Science Issues, was organized 
to discuss such issues as ozone depletion, climate warming, acid 
deposition, radio nuclide and heavy metal contamination, forest 
harvesting, fisheries, petroleum and mineral extraction, water 
diversion projects, wilderness allocation and wildlife migration. 
Sessions organized under the theme Reconfiguring the North 
addressed issues of resource development, management, 
sustainability, colonization, land claims, devolution, self- 
government, and race/ethnic relations. A third theme, 
Sustainable Options, considered co-management programs, 
traditional knowledge systems, land use and resource allocation, 
and various cooperative initiatives that integrated scientific and 
traditional knowledge into appropriate management and 
monitoring programs. It also considered current adaptations and 
responses to management practices. A fourth plenary session 
dealt with Community Well-Being, and addressed community 
health concerns, empowerment issues, indigenous foods and 
nutrition studies. 

The Securing Northern Futures: Developing Research 
Partnerships conference was meant to address concerns that are 
being faced by Northerners and to provide a forum for the 
growth of practical partnerships. All of the sessions provided for 
accompanying poster sessions that complemented the oral 
presentations. 

There were discussions about what is required to face the 
challenges of today and of the future. Workshop sessions were 
organized to provide opportunities to discuss how scientific 
knowledge can be communicated to northern communities 
effectively, and how the expansive knowledge of northerners can 
be used to guide scientific research. 
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Welcoming Remarks 


Clifford G. Hickey 


Director, Canadian Circumpolar Institute and Northern Research Coordinator, 
Office of the Vice-President (Research and External Affairs), University of Alberta 


On behalf of the Canadian Circumpolar Institute, I welcome you 
to Edmonton and the University of Alberta, where ... “spring is 
never more than two days away (even in July)!” 


The Canadian Circumpolar Institute (CCI), as some of you 
know, celebrates its seventh anniversary this month, carrying on 
a previous thirty year tradition when it was known as the Boreal 
Institute for Northern Studies, or BINS. One of the last acts of 
BINS was the organizing of a conference under the theme 
Knowing the North: Reflections on Tradition, Technology, 
and Science. That happened because by the late 1980s so many 
changes had begun to alter the face and character of the north 
throughout the circumpolar region that it was felt there was a 
need to reacquaint southerners with the “New North,” as it had 
become, and was in the process of becoming. The idea was to 
provide a general forum for the North to speak to the South, to 
listen, and respond. In organizing that conference, BINS was 
following elements of its mandate, and specifically those 
requiring it to promote communication about the north and 
between those interested in the north, no matter what the nature 
or source of that interest. 

Five years after the founding of CCI, many issues that were 
unclear in 1990 had begun to be clarified—if not in their final 
form, then at least in terms of the directions they were taking, 
from perestroika to the dissolution of the Soviet Union, from 
environmental concerns to actual ozone holes, from renewable 
resource issues to renewable resource co-management, from 
devolution of government functions to the creation of Nunavut, 
for example. 

As a result, we began to think about building on the 
Knowing the North theme, but focused on some of the rapidly- 
clarifying issues and in keeping with our new mandate. CCI’s 
mandate, like that of BINS, requires us to promote 
communication, but it also emphasizes Institute research and 
requires us to involve northerners in all activities of the Institute. 
Hence, the sub-theme of our gathering, “establishing research 
partnerships”. 

The conference title, Securing Northern Futures: 
Developing Research Partnerhips, is meant to reflect post-Cold 
War realities, in that “security” now has many non-geopolitical 
and military connotations, and that in an era of decreased 
government resources, it is imperative that both northerners and 
northernists find imaginative ways to secure each others’ goals 
in mutually-advantageous ways. We really are co-dependents. 

Partnership is a terribly overworked term, these days. Yet, 
if there were ever a perfect context in which it should be used it 
is that to which our efforts are directed over the next three days. 
I hope you will find such partnerships, or at least explore their 
possibilities during this conference. You may count on my help 
and that of the CCI Staff in helping you establish them. Over the 


past few years, we have constructed a number of such 
arrangements, some of them continuing past the initial reasons 
for their existence and others just beginning. We have found 
northern communities’ needs to be so pressing and so diverse 
that, representing a large, research-intensive university, we have 
been able to act not only as a principal in such partnerships, but 
also as a conduit for requests to many offices within the 
University of Alberta through which other relationships have 
been established. I have no doubt that many of you will reach 
such arrangements on your own here. Still, if we can be of help, 
just let us know—it is one reason we exist. 

I would like to consider the nature of a conference of this 
type. Despite some years now of “applied” and “community- 
based” involvements, as an academic with a research 
background, I still think of research conferences as being focused 
on the presentation of the results of research to like-minded or 
like-trained colleagues. In such meetings, unless you belong to 


the highly-trained corps of researchers of the discipline or 
_ disciplines represented (and, sometimes, even if you do), even the 


titles of the papers are incomprehensible, much less their 
contents. And this suggests to me that those kinds of meetings 
are an indication of something gone very much wrong. 

I’d like to share with you the recent observations of Dr. 
Jared Diamond, writing in the May 1997 issues of Discover, a 
popular science journal in a piece entitled “Kinship with the 
Stars.” Now, Diamond is a highly-respected Professor of 
Physiology at University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) 
Medical School and a member of the U.S. National Academy of 
Science—in other words, he has attained the pinnacle of success 
in science in the United States. He is “on the inside” not an 
outside observer watching scientists at work. He is also 
contributing editor to Discover. 

In the paper to which I refer, Diamond discusses a 
disturbing paradox in which those scientists who have been most 
effective in communicating the results of research in their own 
disciplines to the public were often the victims of scorn and even 
of punitive actions by their colleagues (he notes, however, that 
there is a good deal of variation amongst the sciences in this 
regard). Amongst the most famous recent examples of such 
discrimination was the astronomer Carl Sagan, who was black- 
balled from the National Academy of Sciences, inescapably 
because of his outstanding efforts at communicating space 
science to non-specialists. 

Diamond then goes on to point out five reasons, often cited 
by scientists themselves, why it is important for the public to 
understand science. Of relevance to our tasks here, at Securing 
Northern Futures, are three that I shall quote at some length, in 
the belief that they should drive our efforts in the creation of 
mutually-profitable research partnerships. 


First, he notes, “science isn’t something arcane, intended 
only for the few. Every one of us—whether a poet, janitor, or 
nuclear physicist—has to be able to think scientifically, and to 
understand some science, to get through our lives. Every day we 
face decisions that hinge on science, such as whether to smoke, 
what to eat, with whom to have sex, and what protection to use 
(if any). Even for decisions that don’t depend on specific 
scientific facts, science remains the proven set of best methods 
for acquiring accurate information about the world.” Some of 
these issues will seem quite familiar as concerns to this group. 

Next, Diamond says, “some of us end up as policy-makers 
in government or business. These individuals make decisions that 
fundamentally may affect the well-being of everyone, and most 
of them know no more about science than does the rest of the 
general public. Yet, they are called upon to decide what to do 
about (and how much money to spend on) nuclear reactors, 
global warming, environmental toxins, expensive space 
programs, biomedical research, and applications of 
biotechnology.” Again, a list, some of which will be addressed 
here. 

Then, he says that “even if science were irrelevant to the 
lives of ordinary [people], a strong scientific enterprise is 
essential to our economy, educational system, and society. That 
requires lots of young people to become excited enough by 
science that they resolve to become professional scientists. Good 
communication by scientists to the public is essential to spark 
that excitement.” I think I need only add in the present context 
that seeing science at work in the service of northern 
communities is just about the only effective means of planting the 
seeds of a home-grown, future, northern research capability. 

Diamond goes on to echo the dismay I noted earlier—of the 
incomprehensibility of so much science to all the “other three 
people on earth” who specialize in that specific activity: what, in 
his words, is the tragedy “that even scientists can’t possibly 


understand most articles written by scientists.” Because of this, 
important discoveries that—were they understood by non- 
specialists—could lead to important contributions in different 
research fields just do not happen (and which cross-fertilization, 
incidentally, has always been one of the major sources of truly 
great scientific breakthroughs; there are may examples, but here 
are just two: 1) the recognition of steady rates of decay of 
radioactive isotopes leading to the building of accurate 
chronologies in earth and human history and, as feedback, the 
refinement of the decay rate estimations; 2) the contribution of 
Mendelian genetics as an “engine” to drive Darwin’s theory of 
biological evolution, and conversely, the understanding of 
evolutionary selective pressures being used as a tool to modify 
the model of simple genetic transmission of traits). How much 
more important is it in everyday life that researchers articulate 
closely with the general public, since the public—not wearing the 
blinders inflicted on most researchers by their highly focused 
training—is in a position to recognize things of value, that are 
useful, coming out of research, as long as they are put into plain 
language. 

So, for this conference, I trust that a major difference from 
the standard research convention will be an emphasis on “Plain 
Speaking,” attempts to be “User Friendly,” and a focus on real 
communication rather than using language to create artificial 
distances between speakers and listeners. I have no doubt that 
this will be the case, or why would you be here? 

Therefore, I wish you the ultimate success that can come 
out of this meeting: a future of rich relationships between you 
and your future research partners. 


Cliff Hickey 
Director, Canadian Circumpolar Institute 


Opening Address 


Harriet Kuhnilein 


In considering the future of the peoples of the circumpolar north, 


it is important to consider how research can contribute to - 


understanding the many issues in changing cultures, economies, 
and environments, and how research can contribute to decisions 
and policies that affect Northerners. In this opening address, the 
interdisciplinary perspective and issues surrounding food 
availability, use, and contributions to health were highlighted as 
examples of the complexities of issues that intertwine culture, 
economy, and environment. Participatory research with the 
peoples of the north that are affected by decisions and policies 
was emphasized. 


Dr. Harriet Kuhnlein is Director of the Centre for Indigenous Peoples’ 
Nutrition and Environment (CINE) and Professor in the School of 
Dietetics and Human Nutrition at McGill University. She has worked 
on issues related to food systems, nutrition, and environmental 
contaminants affecting Indigenous Peoples for more than 20 years— 


these include the Hopi in Arizona, Nuxalt and Seewepeme of British 


Columbia, Baffin Inuit, Dene/Métis of the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon First Nations. The Centre (Called CINE for short) was opened 
in1993, and is an interdisciplinary centre which addresses research 
and education issues related to traditional food systems of indigenous 
peoples. 


Keynote Addresses 


Choices for a Warmer Future: The 
Challenge of Global Climate Change in 
Circumpolar Regions 


Stewart J. Cohen, Critical Science Issues 


The Intergovernmental Panel of Climate Change (IPCC) has 
clearly stated that increasing concentrations of greenhouse gases 
(carbon dioxide, methane, etc.) will warm our climate. The most 
direct response to this challenge is the stabilization or reduction 
of emissions. The mechanisms for accomplishing this are the 
subject of considerable technical and political debate, including 
the negotiations among the 160 countries that have signed the 
United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change. 

Climate impacts researchers working on regional case 
studies of “global warming” futures (scenarios) have provided 
assessments of renewable resources, economic development, and 
communities. Results from the Mackenzie Basin Impact Study 
(MBIS) indicate that a warmer future would include more 
landslides from permafrost thaw, increases in forest fires, 
reductions in minimum water levels during the low water season, 
and northward shifts of the boreal ecosystem. Stakeholders 
indicate that adaptation is possible as long as these changes are 
slow and predictable, but sudden changes would be more difficult 
to cope with. | 

Traditional lifestyles could be at risk from climate change, 
but this new challenge will not occur in a vacuum. Population 
growth, economic and institutional changes will influence the 
North’s sensitivities and vulnerabilities to climate variability and 
climate change. They will also influence how regions and 
countries respond to the prospects of a global scale phenomenon 
that could affect their climate, no matter what they do on their 
own. Since there are many stakeholders, all of them could be part 
of the solution. There is a tendency to assume that national 


vii 


governments are the only actors on climate change, but they are 
only one of many. 

The MBIS Final Report includes a number of 
recommendations: governments to include climate change in 
water, forest, and other management agreements for natural 
resources as well as to encourage and support community-based 
monitoring and archiving programs; communities to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions, participate in monitoring programs and 
support training on adapting to climate change; private sector 
industries such as forestry, transportation, mining, construction, 
and oil and gas to include climate change in research, planning, 
and design of projects such as pipelines, dams, and tailing ponds; 
researchers to incorporate traditional knowledge into databases, 
to consider scenarios beyond the doubling of greenhouse gas 
concentrations, to use regional institutions for coordinating 
monitoring and archiving, and to provide reports in plain English, 
making results accessible to the widest audience possible. 

Legal frameworks, development plans, infrastructure, and 
lifestyle have generally been created on the implicit assumptions 
that climate would not change during the lifetime of such 
creations. If the IPCC conclusion is correct, and so far, no one 
has successfully challenged it, future climate stability cannot be 
taken for granted. Long-term visions are needed to address the 
climate change issue in a holistic way. There are new questions, 
not only about adaptation to climate variations and extremes, but 
also about the broader relationship between “global warming” 
and global environmental change. This is indeed a challenge for 
all of us. 


Dr. Stewart J. Cohen is on the staff of the Environmental Research 
Adaptation Group, Atmospheric Environment Service, Environment 
Canada, Downsview, Ontario. He has been project leader of the 
Mackenzie Basin Impact Study, headquartered at the Sustainable 
Development Research Institute at the University of British Columbia, 
since its inception in 1990. 


Arctic Social Sciences Research, Ethical 
Principles, and the Law 


Noel Broadbent, Reconfiguring the North 


The Arctic Social Sciences Program at the National Science 
Foundation in Washington, D.C. was initiated in 1990 following 
recommendations by the National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Sciences Board. This presentation gave an overview of 
the program and the results of six years’ support of research 
throughout the Circumpolar North. Major efforts were made to 
foster research partnerships with northern peoples and to support 
indigenous research and education. A statement of ethical 
principles was formulated at the inception of the program, and 
has proven to be of immense importance to the whole research 
community. This commitment led to the creation of an “Alaska 
Native Science Commission,” and has established new US legal 
precedents for the protection of researchers and their 
collaborators. 


Dr. Broadbent received his Ph.D. in 1979 from the University of 
Uppsala, Sweden. Following academic appointments in Uppsala 
and Umea, he became Director of the Centre for Arctic Cultural 
Research at the University of Umea (1983-1989). From 1990 to 
1996 he was the Director of the Arctic Social Sciences Program, 
Polar Programs, National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. In 1997 he was awarded the Chairmanship of Archaeology 
at the University of Umeda, Sweden. 


Sustaining our Resources for the Future 


Stephen Edwards, Sustainable Options 


Wild species and ecosystems are used. The welfare of people, 
whether they live in cities or rural villages, in industrialized or 
developing countries, depends on using animals, plants, and 
ecosystems. People are also striving to conserve species of 
animals and plants to meet their subsistence requirements, for 
economic benefits, for the intrinsic biological values of the 
species, and for cultural, religious, and ethical reasons. 
Irrespective of peoples’ motivation, if populations of wild species 
are not conserved, they may go extinct and our own future could 
be in jeopardy. 

To conserve these wild resources, we must find ways to 
make their use sustainable — so that they will survive, and our 
needs and aspirations can be met. The challenge is to conserve 
these resources while they are being used. This is the essence of 
what is called “sustainable use” today. 

The concept of sustainable use was well established in 
wildlife and fisheries sciences well before it was first articulated 
in the global conservation policy arena with the publication of the 
World Conservation Strategy in 1980 (IUCN, UNEP, and 
WWE). Today, the concept of sustainable use is no longer the 
domain of the scientific community. It has been adopted by a 


community that often lacks the technical training to understand 
both the advantages and limitations of the concept. As a 
consequence, the concept is now institutionalized in such 
instruments as the Convention of Biological Diversity and in 
many countries’ national legislation. The concept has taken on 
new meanings. It is often confused with ‘sustainable 
development’. And, increasingly, decision-makers are 
rationalizing their endorsement of the sustainable use principle 
because “it bridges the goals of conservation and development”. 

The presentation traced our evolving understanding of the 
concept of sustainable use from a technical standpoint, and in the 
context of the global policy arena. Case studies of managed uses 
of wild resources illustrated principles of sustainable use and 
several factors that can enhance (or decrease) the sustainability of 
uses of wild resources. Building on the lessons learned from the 
case studies, an approach that local stakeholders can use to 
monitor and access the sustainability of their uses of wild 
renewable resources was described. 


Dr. Stephen Edwards earned his Ph.D. in ecology and systematics from 
the University of Kansas in 1974 and is currently Head of the 
Sustainable Use Initiative at the IUCN — The World Conservation 
Union. Dr. Edwards began the IUCN Sustainable Use Program five 
years ago; for five years prior to that, Dr. Edwards was Coordinator 
of IUCN’s Species Conservation Program at the world headquarters 
in Gland, Switzerland. With over twenty-five years of experience in 
international wildlife conservation, Dr. Edwards is committed to 
working with others to find rational approaches to wildlife 
conservation that ensures sustainable utilization of wildlife resources. 
He pursues this goal through developing a global network of pre- 
eminent specialists in the field of sustainable use, developing and 
implementing model projects for sustainable use, advising government 
and private agencies on rational policies, gaining better 
understanding of the economic implications of conservation, providing 
a bridge between the conservation and business communities, and 
applying pertinent laws to conservation needs. 


Community Well-Being: Implications for 
Circumpolar Indigenous Populations 


T. Kue Young, Community Well-Being 


This paper traces the evolution of the concepts of community 
health and well-being and assesses their application and 
applicability in the northern regions. A profile of key statistical 
indicators of community well-being related to the circumpolar 
indigenous populations is presented and their implications for 
public policy and the development of a research agenda were 
discussed. 


Dr. Kue Young is Professor of Community Health Sciences in the 
Faculty of Medicine, University of Manitoba. He is past-President of 
the International Union for Circumpolar Health. 
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PLENARY SESSIONS 


CHAPTER ONE: 
CRITICAL SCIENCE ISSUES 


Ross W. Wein and David G. Malcom, eds. 


The growing awareness of environmental contamination, over- 

exploitation of resources, and other issues is leading to 

governments and other organizations increasingly realizing that 

many human enterprises may not be sustainable. Many State of 
the Environment reports have been synthesized by region(s) and 

country (e.g., Anonymous 1996a). In the circumpolar north, there 

have been solid contributions to the literature by regions such as 

Canada’s Yukon (Anonymous 1996b), and larger regions such as 

Russia. These documents represent an inventory of resources, a 

status of the resources and the many environmental issues of 
contamination, over-exploitation, multiple use conflict, and other 

concerns. 

Increasing numbers of environmental issues affecting change 
in the lifestyles of northern circumpolar peoples arise periodically, 
sometimes abruptly. Change is continuous and most people adapt 
to these changes, but conflict becomes common when the rate of 
change increases or decreases. The time dimension of issues can 
range from months to decades to centuries; the spatial dimension 
can be local, regional, or, in these discussions, circumpolar. The 
intensity of these issues can range from low intensity to the 
complete alteration of an ecosystem. Each issue has its specific 
dimensions of time, space, and intensity. 

Issues in the circumpolar north are many, and range from 
ozone depletion, climatic change, acid deposition, radionuclide 
and heavy metal contamination, over-exploitation and 
industrialization of resources (forests, fisheries, wildlife, 
petroleum, minerals), conflicts regarding multiple land use, land 
use allocation, to trans-boundary issues dealing with water, 
wildlife, and contaminants, for example. 

Many of these issues arise from human population pressures 
and resulting industrialization from the south. Southern science 
struggles with the issues by dividing the problems into 
components that can be studied from an established disciplinary 
perspective. Northerners have been at the receiving end of these 
pressures, and have seldom been invited as participants in 
resolving issues that arise from them. They struggle with the 
issues from a more holistic perspective and approach. 

The papers and posters that were presented in these sessions 
provided background on some specific issues, the state of our 
scientific knowledge, solutions attempted, and the degree of 
effective communication of the findings to Northerners. Speakers 
addressed issues of ozone depletion, climate warming, acid 
deposition, radionuclide contamination, heavy metal 
contamination, forest harvesting, fisheries, petroleum extraction, 
mineral extraction, water diversion, wilderness allocation and 
wildlife migration across legal boundaries. Research posters and 
workshop presentations provided an opportunity to discuss how 
scientific information can be communicated to northern 
communities effectively, and how input from Northerners can be 


He 


used to help guide scientific research. In the end, two common 
elements were woven through contributions to this conference 
theme: 1) climate change and its effects on environment, wildlife 
habitat, and communities; and, 2) community involvement and 
partnerships, including an emphasis on the importance of 
traditional practices and knowledge. Through research 
partnerships, southern scientific approaches and northern 
traditional knowledge approaches can be incorporated to 
address environmental issues in a cooperative way to find 
solutions that will be of benefit to, and in keeping with, the 
traditions of northerners and their environment. 

Stuart Cohen’s opening address described the considerable 
impact of climate change on the northern regions of Canada. 
The Mackenzie River Basin, that extends to the Mackenzie 
Delta and the Beaufort Sea, represents one of the two global 
“thot spots” of climate change in the circumpolar North; another 
area in Siberia is of equal significance. 

The six-year Mackenzie Basin Impacts Study report 
(Cohen 1997) concludes that a warmer future (2°C or so over 
the next few decades) would cause landslides from permafrost 
thaw, increases in the occurrence of forest fires, a possible 
reduction in minimum annual water levels, and northward shifts 
of the boreal forest ecosystem. 

One of Cohen’s key points was that northern communities, 
and all the industry sectors in the north, must include climate 
change as one component in future planning and design of 
projects, and in social and economic development planning 
strategies. Native lifestyles are expected to be considerably 
affected by various impacts of climate change. 

The first session on Critical Science Issues was devoted 
to discussions dealing with alternative energy sources, climate 
change, biodiversity on the Arctic Ocean floor, cumulative 
environmental effects in the Northern Rivers Basin Study and in 
Nunavut, and the changing wildlife habitat and aboriginal 
lifestyles in Old Crow, Yukon. 

Costs of electricity production using diesel-electric 
generation vary from $0.37/kWh in Igloolik to $2.64/kWh in 
Colville Lake! Jack Van Camp described the potential for a 
future hydrogen economy in parts of the Northwest Territories, 
especially in the Fort Smith area. Electrolytic hydrogen, using 
excess power from hydroelectric facilities, or wind turbines in 
remote communities, can be viable. In addition, new carbon fibre 
materials show the potential for storing up to 30 liters of 
hydrogen per gram of carbon at normal temperatures and low 
pressures. 

Helen Fast (Fast and Berkes, this volume) spoke about 
climate change in northern subsistence and land-based 
economies. The impacts of climate change that must be 
considered echo those described by Cohen, and include: a 1.5 to 
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3°C increase in temperature, a 20% to 30% increase in 
precipitation, a decrease in permafrost depth, the decimation of 
forests by insects, leading to more fires, an increase in the number 
of lakes (reducing large animal habitat areas), a decrease in road 
and building foundation stability, and an increase of mosquitoes! 
It is possible that some areas of the eastern N.W.T., Labrador, 
and Greenland areas will experience colder climates. 

Kathy Conlan spoke about the scouring effects of ice on the 
sea floor in the northern oceans, and its effect on changing sea 
bed characteristics; destructive effects of ice disturbance on the 
sea floor, it is found, opens up a productive environment for 
growth and biodiversity. In the event of climate warming it was 
hypothesized that there will be less biodiversity because less ice 
will lead to less disturbance of the sea floor and consequently less 
growth opportunity. 

Kevin Cash discussed the Northern River Basin Study which 
focused on the cumulative effects of industry on northern rivers, 
contaminants monitoring, adaptation of management plans, and 
the great difficulty in assessing the impacts of climate change. 

Joe Ahmad (Ahmad et al., this volume), discussed the 
development ofa Cumulative Effects Assessment (CEA) process 
for Nunavut, as determined by the Nunavut Impact Review 
Board. The intent of the process is to promote the future well- 
being of residents and communities of the Nunavut Settlement 
Area with responsible management policies. Ahmad emphasized 
that Traditional Ecological Knowledge (TEK) must play an 
essential role in the CEA process. 

Roy Moses described the changes in wildlife habitatleading 
to an increasing moose population in Old Crow Flats near Old 
Crow, Yukon. There are relatively few predators such as wolves 
and bears in the area. Lower muskrat populations lead to an 
increase in willow growth — and food for moose. From a TEK 
point-of-view, it is evident that the water levels are lower and that 
there are different plant species in evidence than there were a few 
years ago. Yukon has positive relations with the USA regarding 
wildlife management agreements for caribou, salmon, and moose. 
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His question is “Why can’t the Canadian Government be as 
cooperative as the Americans? 

In the second session, participants discussed the Swan Hills 
Waste Treatment Centre, which local residents believe is causing 
widespread damage to the environment and ecosystems in the 
Swan Hills area. A videotape entitled Poisoning Paradise was 
shown, followed by a discussion panel led by Nancy Gibson, 
Cindy Jardine, and Molly Turnbull. Spills of PCBs release 
endocrine-disrupting chemicals into the local ecosystems, 
causing abnormalities in animals. This is an example of a 
situation where traditional land use is rapidly losing ground to 
industrial and economic development. Native people want 
balance between environment and industry. The Swan Hills 
project raises to the fore the dilemma of our times, that wastes 
need to be treated, rather than stockpiled for future generations. 
But, treated at what cost? And, are all parties and stakeholders 
involved in the decision-making process? It also raises to the 
fore the final challenge; that is, to reduce or eliminate wastes. 

The third session was devoted to a workshop on Bison 
Production and Management in Northern Canada: Research 
and Management Challenges; a report (Malcolm and Wein, 
this volume) is included in these proceedings. 

The fourth and final session was also a workshop titled 
Adapting the Concept of Conservation Nets to Northern 
Alberta, for which a report (Wein and Malcolm, this volume) is 
also provided. 
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Cumulative Environmental Effects in Nunavut 


S.Y. Ahmad, J. Edwards, and A. Thomson 


ABSTRACT. As the pace of development accelerates in the Nunavut Settlement Area (NSA), Cumulative Effects Assessment (CEA) 

becomes an extremely important factor in screening and determining the overall impact of a proposed development project. The 
Nunavut Impact Review Board (NIRB) has been given the responsibility to protect and promote the existing and future well-being of 
the residents and communities of the NSA. It is incumbent upon development proponents and NIRB decision-makers to understand 
the meaning and objectives of CEA, and to abide by contemporary approaches to assessment techniques. Recent decisions by 
regulatory agencies and tribunals such as the Alberta's Natural Resources Conservation Board (NRCB) and the Energy Resources 

Conservation Board (ERCB) pointed to the recognition that environmental effects extend well beyond a project footprint, and the 

consideration of these effects should be fundamental to decision-making. In this paper, a possible methodology for the implementation 

of CEA in Nunavut is proposed. The need for baseline data, using both scientific and traditional ecological knowledge approaches, 

is discussed. The importance of determining the relationship of traditional knowledge to the impacts of development on the ecosystem 

and people of Nunavut is stressed. 


About the authors: S.Y. (Joe) Ahmad, Executive Director, J. Edwards, Environmental Assessment Screener, and A. Thomson, Senior 
Researcher/Trainer, Nunavut Impact Review Board, Cambridge Bay, N.T. Canada 


INTRODUCTION BACKGROUND OF CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 

The environmental impact review process for the Nunavut ASSESSMENT 

Settlement Area (NSA) was established in accordance with the Over the last several years, consideration of CEA has become an 
Agreement between The Inuit of the Nunavut and The Crown in important part of environmental impact assessment processes. 
Right of Canada (hereafter the "Agreement"). This agreement CEA recognizes that the environmental effects of individual 
was ratified by a majority of NSA Inuit voters in 1992 by way of human activities can combine and interact to cause aggregate 
areferendum and signed by Tungavik Federation of Nunavut, the effects that may be different, in nature or extent, from the effects 
Government of Canada and the Government of the Northwest of individual activities (Nunavut Impact Review Board Transition 
Territories. Team 1996). 

The Agreement establishes the five institutions of public The environmental assessment process has evolved from 
government: the Nunavut Planning Commission (NPC), the being concerned about major and obvious environmental 
Nunavut Wildlife Management Board (NWMB), the Nunavut degradation of large projects, to environmental degradation as 
Impact Review Board (NIRB), the Nunavut Water Board the result of a combination of smaller activities. Although 
(NWB), and the Nunavut Surface Rights Tribunal (NSRT). All individually these projects may not present a problem, when 
the Boards, except the NWMB and NRST, have the authority to considered collectively, the potential for significant 
exercise a development impact assessment process over the entire environmental damage may increase. The measurement and 
NSA. The Nunavut Impact Review Board (NIRB)'s primary determination of the acceptable level of impact over time and 
objectives are to protect and promote the existing and future well space is often difficult. While CEA is an important "tool" for 
being of the residents and communities of Nunavut by protecting ensuring that the ecological integrity of an ecosystem is 
the ecosystem integrity of the NSA through the environmental maintained, there is no standard method of CEA among a variety 
assessment process. of suggested approaches. According to Spalding and Smit 

Large-scale development projects and a series of small-scale (1994), the variety of methodological approaches are based on 
activities in a geological area such as the NSA, may have a prime focus of either analysis or planning. Analytical methods, 
significant, and at times permanent, as well as potential such as mapping spatial changes and interactions, ecological 
cumulative, effects on the environment. It is incumbent upon modeling and expert investigation, provide valuable information 
development proponents and decision-makers to understand the to the knowledge base of the CEA but are often narrow in 
meaning and objectives of cumulative effects assessment (CEA) approach (Spalding and Smit 1994). Planning methods focus on 
and to abide by contemporary approaches of assessment the determination of priorities and acceptable limits to resource 
techniques. Recent decisions by regulatory agencies and tribunals use. They include participatory decision-making, value-setting 
such as Alberta's Natural Resource Conservation Board (NRCB) and the assessment of alternatives in order to specify the location 
and Energy Resources Conservation Board (ERCB) have pointed and intensity of existing and potential land uses (Spalding and 
to the recognition that environmental effects extend well beyond Smit 1994). 

a project footprint, and that consideration of these effects should Since both analytical and planning approaches provide 
be fundamental to decision-making. alternative information sources, it is possible to prioritize the 
representation and analysis of data based on criteria developed 
through planning and participatory decision-making. The public 
consultation process can, in fact, help shape the terms of the 
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assessment by identifying information needs and sources, as well 
as indicating the degree of project- and regional-level analysis. 

Project-level analysis is used widely as a means of assessing 
environmental impacts of development proposals. Although this 
approach may be accepted practice and be easier to implement in 
the short term, institutionally it has many disadvantages (Nunavut 
Impact Review Board Transition Team 1996). The assessment of 
projects on a case-by-case basis fails to examine all the factors 
that may contribute to a full analysis of ecosystemic impacts. This 
project-specific methodology adopts a narrow scope that only 
examines the effects of a project in a limited time or area and 
does not account for secondary or indirect impacts on the 
environment and society. Long-term goals of sustainability are 
often not incorporated in the assessment process because project- 
level analysis does not account for other developments in the 
area at the present or in the future. Furthermore, the approach 
often overlooks activities appearing on lands that do not require 
assessments (e.g., privately-held lands, or Inuit owned land in 
Nunavut), and does not consider incremental degradation of the 
environment from non-point sources of pollution or catastrophic 
events. It is for these reasons that regional land use planning has 
an important role to play in the implementation of CEA, and in 
maintaining the ecological sustainability of Nunavut 

Many of the shortcomings of a project-level approach to 
CEA can be overcome by adopting a regional-scale approach 
(Nunavut Impact Review Board Transition Team 1996). A 
regional planning framework allows for assessment of the project 
impacts in relation to other activities in the region, taking into 
account the scale at which projects are likely to have a significant 
impact. It offers a more proactive approach that accounts for 
environmental values, and considers project proposals in 
reference to objectives of environmental quality. The regional- 
scale approach aims to develop a greater understanding of the 
area in question. It emphasizes interactions and linkages within 
the area, and offers the ability for environmental protection and 
maintaining ecosystem integrity. In Nunavut, where there is a low 
density of activities and projects on the landscape, regional-scale 
assessment may identify outside stressors (e.g., global 
atmospheric transport and deposition of contaminants) that play 
a more important role in terms of cumulative effects. 


THE CHALLENGES FACING NUNAVUT 
There are at least three major challenges facing the successful 
application of CEA in Nunavut. The first is the large 
geographical area. Scientists addressing CEA in the Hudson Bay 
and James Bay region noted that where there are multiple 
sources of impacts in a large ecozone, it can be difficult to 
establish cause-and-effect relationships (Anonymous 1992). 
The second challenge of applying CEA in Nunavut is the 
consideration of important Inuit ecological knowledge, often 
referred to as traditional ecological knowledge (TEK), in the 
assessment process. The mission statement of NIRB identifies the 
use of "traditional Inuit knowledge and recognized scientific 
methods in an ecosystem analysis to assess and monitor, on a 
site-specific and regional basis, the environmental, cultural and 
socio-economic impacts of those proposals for which it has 


responsibility” (Anonymous 1996a). Appropriate mechanisms 
and guidelines for proponents which deal with issues of 
ownership and freedom of TEK information, are being developed 
in order to capture TEK in the NIRB decision-making process. 

The third challenge is the lack of environmental and Inuit 
ecological knowledge baseline data. Making impact predictions 
becomes difficult where the required data on the valued socio- 
economic and ecosystem components are lacking. There is 
limited or non-existent environmental baseline data for most of 
Nunavut, and most of the existing data have been collected via 
federal and territorial government agencies. The research focus 
has been on a project-by-project basis covering a small 
geographical area and only collected over a short period of time 
for conservation initiatives. It is likely that further funding cuts 
to important government research initiatives will occur in the 
future. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CEA FOR NUNAVUT 

In Article 12.7.6 of the Nunavut Land Claim Agreement 
(NLCA), the government, in co-operation with NPC, is charged 
with the responsibility of implementing "general monitoring to 
collect and analyze information on the long-term state and health 
of the ecosystemic and socio-economic environment in the NSA" 
(Anonymous 1993). This monitoring program forms the basis of 
the CEA analysis for determining the significance of project 
activities in the NSA. By utilizing land use plans and the 
information gathered through the General Monitoring Program, 
"NPC may refer a project proposal falling within Schedule 12-1 

(exemption list) to NIRB for screening, where the NPC has 
concerns respecting the cumulative impacts of the project 
proposal in relation to other development activities in the 
planning region" (Anonymous 1993:s.12.3.3). After receiving the 
project proposal, NIRB must continue to assess the cumulative 
effects of activities in the region in order to decide whether a 
project should proceed, and if so, under what terms and 
conditions. 

When conducting CEA, agencies of Nunavut must consider 
the values of people living in the area in the immediate time frame 
but also in the future; i.e., the decisions of today should not 
compromise the values of persons in the future (Nunavut Impact 
Review Board Transition Team 1996). Furthermore, the Inuit 
perception of the environment must be the prime consideration. 
How the environment relates to past, present and future Inuit 
culture, as well as how the people respect and interact with the 
environment over time, must play an important part of the 
assessment. 


Past Initiatives 

Many strategic and information-gathering initiatives have 
facilitated the establishment of CEA in Nunavut. The potential 
for development, particularly mining, is greatest in the Kitikmeot 
Region. This vast region spans both the western portions of 
NWT and Nunavut, and incorporates areas traditionally used by 
the Inuit, Dene and Métis. At the advent of the environmental 
assessment of the Broken Hill Properties (BHP) Diamonds Lac 
de Gras Project in July of 1994, it was recognized that there was 


a lack of adequate information and baseline data on the West 
Kitikmeot and Slave Geological Province. Without this 
information, difficulties would arise in determining the trends and 
impacts in key areas, such as water quality, land and resource 
use, social and community wellness, fitness of wildlife, among 
others (West Kitikmeot Slave Study 1996). In response to the 
deficiency of data related specifically to environmental 
assessment, the West Kitikmeot Slave Study (WKSS) was 
established in order to "provide an information base for 
examining both the short-term and long-term effects of 
development" (West Kitikmeot Slave Study 1996). A partnership 
was created between industry, the government, land claimant 
groups, aboriginal leaders and environmental agencies in order to 
foster the principles of sustainable development and collaborative 
research. The federal and territorial governments have promised 
to match up to $750,000 per year of funding received by mining 
companies, aboriginal groups and environmental groups 
(Anonymous 1996c). 

The West Kitikmeot Slave Study began in 1995 and will 
continue until March 31, 2001. Its function is to fund research 
initiatives that address specific priority issues related to the 
environmental assessment of development activities. In 
November 1996, the Study hosted a workshop for designing the 
WKSS Research Framework. One of the workshop objectives 
was "to identify the most important information related to 
cumulative effects assessment, and prioritize these research 
needs” (Anonymous 1996b). Stakeholders identified Valued 
Ecosystem Components (VEC) and Socio-Economic 
Components (SECs) to indicate issues that have greater 
importance in the area. This information is not only valuable for 
giving focus to the WKSS Research Framework, but will guide 
decision-makers to a better understanding of the issues in the 
event of an environmental and cumulative effects assessment. 

In Nunavut, compatible CEA processes that meet both NPC 
and NIRB's needs are being developed and proposed. In April 
1996, the NIRB Transition Team hosted a Nunavut Strategy 
Session on Cumulative Environmental Effects (Nunavut Impact 
Review Board Transition Team 1996). This workshop presented 
regional and project-based CEA and addressed issues of 
responsibility and interaction of agencies within Nunavut. NIRB 
invested in the development ofa cumulative effects Geographical 
Information System which will show project information visually 
and act as a decision support tool for the screening and review of 
activities. In April 1997, the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and the NPC, jointly hosted the General 
Monitoring Program Workshop in Cambridge Bay. This 
workshop began the initial consultation process for establishing 
the General Monitoring Program. Efforts were made to identify 
key environmental and socio-economic indicators, as well as 
information sources that would give NPC a cumulative effects 
snapshot of the state of Nunavut's environment. 

The establishment of CEA in Nunavut must be a process 
that fulfills two purposes: first, to give a broad analysis of 
cumulative effects based on monitoring indicators for the NPC; 
and second, to provide NIRB with specific information related to 
development activities in the context of the greater region, 
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Chapter One: Critical Science Issues 


Nunavut and all of Canada. The CEA process must adapt to the 
changing needs of the people living in each region of Nunavut 
and the evolving role of boards. Cooperation and coordination of 
all agencies functioning within Nunavut is essential in order to 
ensure the integrity of the ecosystem while avoiding a duplication 
of process. 


Defining The Parameters—Spatial/Temporal Matrix 

Issues of scope arise when developing a CEA approach for 
environmental assessment decision-making. The questions that 
are commonly asked are: what is the life cycle of a project 
activity? How do we define the project's specific, regional and 
ecosystemic parameters? 

To facilitate understanding, it is proposed that for a given 
project, the CEA should define the two bounding parameters: 1) 
the time frame, comprising both past and future; and, 2) the area 
to be covered in the CEA process beyond the footprint of the 
project. Having defined the aforementioned parameters, a spatial 
and temporal (S&T) matrix can be constructed to determine the 
impacted areas. For example, if a project with a footprint of 25 
km’ is to be assessed, suppose that: 1) the time frame for analysis 
is between the last ten years and the next forty years; 2) an area 
within 50km radius is to be covered in the CEA process. 


The normalized parameters are: 


Spatial = Radial distance in km = x X (dimensionless distance) 
= x/50 km 


Temporal = Time in years = y Y(dimensionless time) 
= y/(10 + 40) yrs. 


The Spatial/Temporal matrix is: 


X- dimensionless distance, Y- dimensionless time 


1 — represents a cell that is to be assessed for cumulative effects 
0 — reflects a cell not considered having a significant impact. 
(Note: Assignment of 1 & O in the cell is chosen arbitrarily in the 
above matrix, which is for illustration ses only. 


It is to be noted that the S&T matrix is the crucial first step. It 
determines the ‘space’ and ‘time’ cell to be assessed. The 
sparseness of the S&T matrix is project-specific and it may not 
be necessary to consider the entire area at each time step, or the 
entire time frame for each square km of the region. The CEA 
analyst must carefully select those S&T cells that have significant 
impact. 

The aforementioned methodology represents a unique 
hybrid approach, combining the regional ecosystem-based 
approach with the project-based analysis. It overcomes the 
narrow scope of project-based CEA that examines the effects of 
a project in a limited time or area only. The hybrid offers the 
advantages of a regional ecosystem-based approach by 
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considering broad effects, multiple projects and future projects 
that take into account environmental values in reference to 
objectives of environmental quality. It is easier to implement 
without the complications inherent in the standard regional-scale 
approach. The proposed methodology can be termed the 
Streamlined Regional-Scale (SRS) approach. 


ELEMENTS OF SRS IMPLEMENTATION 

The SRS approach offers the possibility of true sustainable 
development at reasonable cost. Individual or multiple stress- 
inducing factors can cause environmental changes. Cumulative 
effects are usually associated with more than one source or 
project, and can occur by additive and/or synergistic interactions. 
For example, marine mammals in the arctic can be adversely 
affected by loss of habitat, oil spills, and hunting and commercial 
fishing pressure. The following steps outline a simple process by 
which SRS cumulative effects assessment can be implemented. 
Each step is described briefly below, following a standard 
regional-scale approach (Nunavut Impact Review Board 
Transition Team 1996) with modifications, by introducing spatial 
and temporal discriminants as described above. 


Define Boundaries 

The spatial and temporal boundaries of the affected environment 
must be defined clearly, since spatial limits of the cumulative 
analysis may be broader than the footprint of the proposal, 
because the cumulative analysis must consider all activities that 
affect the environmental components. For example, a migratory 
species, such as a caribou, may seemingly be affected by the 
proposed project within a 10-km radius of the project site. 
However, during migration, the caribou may be affected by other 
activities hundreds of kilometers away (Hukkinen 1997). A 
practical choice for decision-making must be made to facilitate 
the CEA process. The geographic boundaries must not be 
extended to the point that renders the assessment difficult and 
impractical. 

The temporal boundaries of the CEA may also extend 
beyond the period of time considered for the project. Cumulative 
analysis must take into account activities that occur before the 
project is initiated, as well as after it is completed. Post-project 
monitoring may have to take into account that cumulative and 
indirect effects need to be studied on a longer time-period than 
direct effects of the same activity. 


Construct the Spatial and Temporal Matrix 

A dimensionless matrix comprising spatial and temporal cells 
then represent the affected environment. Those elements of space 
and time that are relatively not significant are marked as "O" and 
a CEA is not required for those cells. The spatial and temporal 
cells that are deemed important, having significant impacts, are 
shown as "1" in the matrix, clearly identifying those areas in the 
space and time continuum where a CEA would be necessary. It 
is important that the description of the affected environment 
should include resources valued by stakeholders and 
environmental baseline data. 


Consult Stakeholders 

Once the boundaries for cumulative effects analysis have been 
established, the stakeholders must be identified and included in 
the CEA process. Together, they must develop acommon vision 
of the region's future by describing the foreseeable and intended 
uses of the region, and providing a list of specific and objective 
goals: What is the desired future state of the ecozones in 
Nunavut? What ecosystem and socio-economic components are 
valued? What is an acceptable limit of change for various VECs, 
VSCs and ecological indicators? Who decides what is an 
acceptable level of change? How will the determination occur? 
(Nunavut Impact Review Board Transition Team 1996). 

By involving stakeholders in all steps of the process, 
beginning at the scoping level, non-scientific values can be fully 
incorporated into the final assessment. Quantitative data and 
qualitative data should be jointly used in any environmental 
assessment and subsequent decision. 


Compile and Assess Baseline Information 

Completing a successful CEA requires that stakeholders’ issues 
be addressed using all the available information on the past, 
present and future of a project activity and an environment. The 
cumulative analysis should measure effects quantitatively and 
qualitatively relative to baseline information, which describes the 
condition of a resource, ecosystem or community without the 
effects of the activities considered in the CEA (Hukkinen 1997). 
The availability of good baseline information determines the 
ability to conduct a good CEA and predict impacts. It is the role 
of CEA to link the pieces of existing information, identify 
information gaps, and try to fill these gaps where possible. 

A knowledge base should be developed to help 
stakeholders answer the questions: "What is the current condition 
of the environment?", and "What stresses are incurred on the 
environment?" Information should be obtained on site-specific, 
regional and global contexts, the historical condition of the 
region, as well as the current resource status and stressors. 
Information that can help in understanding Nunavut's ecosystems 
may already be available in the form of traditional ecological 
knowledge, state of the environment reporting, and other sources 
(Nunavut Impact Review Board Transition Team 1996). 


Fill Information Data Gaps 

There is limited information available for the Nunavut Settlement 
Area. When conducting a CEA, information sources need to be 
defined and organized, identifying areas where further research 
is needed (i.e., What information exists? What information gaps 
exist? What must be collected? What information is actually 
needed?, and, What would be nice to have?). The initial inventory 
of data gap evaluation should be carried out through consultation 
and review with stakeholders to develop a series of fundamental 
questions that need to be addressed. To formulate these 
questions, the following issues have to be considered: The VECs 
and VSCs, the activities that are likely to occur in the region, the 
impact these activities may have on the VEC/VSC, the most 
significant of these VEC/VSC activity interactions and then the 
information deficiencies related to these interactions. Research 


questions are then developed and priorities assigned to determine 
what information is mandatory to complete the cumulative effects 
analysis and how data can be obtained. 


Conduct Sustainability Analysis 

While it is critically important that stakeholders work together to 
develop common goals for Nunavut's future, it is equally 
important to balance this vision with a clear understanding of the 
capacity of the ecosystem to provide for it. A useful tool for 
conducting a sustainability analysis is the development of 
hypotheses and models of the interactions within a given 
ecosystem. These models can then be used to help stakeholders 
develop alternative strategies and identify possible trade-offs 
(Nunavut Impact Review Board Transition Team 1996). 

The sustainability analysis should describe the incremental 
contribution of the activity to the state of the ecosystem. Criteria 
for achieving acceptable impact thresholds should be established 
based on maintaining ecosystem integrity, as well as protecting 
VECs and VSCs. The CEA should address whether thresholds 
would be exceeded based on direct and indirect contributions of 
the proposed activity on the ecosystem. For example, some 
contaminants accumulate in biological resources (marine 
mammals, birds, fish) used by Arctic communities for subsistence 
and other purposes. Therefore, the potential health risks of 
contamination to Nunavut residents who consume these 
resources should be a significant issue for the CEA of the project. 
In these cases, the cumulative analysis should identify acceptable 
standards, or guidelines for allowable contamination for 
subsistence resources (Hukkinen 1997). 


Identify Mitigation Measures and Determine Significance 
Prior to determining the significance of any cumulative 
environmental effect there is a need to identify appropriate 
technologically and economically-feasible mitigation measures 
that will reduce or eliminate the effects. Once thresholds of 
disturbance have been established and clear guidelines are 
outlined, the effects of project activities must be examined within 
these criteria. Mitigation measures are then placed on activities 
falling outside of the acceptable thresholds of disturbance. It 
must then be decided if the cumulative environmental effects are 
adverse, whether they are significant, and, then, whether the 
significant adverse cumulative environmental effects are likely. 
For each likely significant adverse effect, the stakeholders must 
determine if the risk is acceptable. Often times, the particular 
interaction may be cumulative, but the stakeholders deem the 
significance less important. 


Perform Uncertainty and Risk Analysis 
Uncertainty always plays a role in CEA and can increase the 
degree of risk associated with a project. Reasonable assumption 
should be used in order to gauge uncertainty. It is important to 
realize that the analysis can only be as specific as the nature, scale 
and degree of certainty provided by the available information 
(Hukkinen 1997). 

Cumulative impacts can only be described qualitatively by 
indicating observed and anticipated connections between 
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different types of effects. They cannot be understood as simple 
factor-specific relationships. Probabilistic Risk Analysis (PRA) 
should be performed on different development activities to get a 
broad picture of environmental, social, cultural and economic 
consequences. The understanding of the complex interactions 
and a systematic PRA is particularly important in Nunavut. The 
Arctic environment often lends to slow, non-linear and 
potentially irreversible processes. For example, a single activity 
over a limited period of time may not cause significant impacts to 
permafrost; however, multiple activities over an extended period 
could have serious and even irreversible effects (Hukkinen 1997). 


Follow Up Using Adaptive Management and Monitoring 
One important part of decision making is ensuring that present 
and future needs of stakeholders are met. Monitoring programs 
and adaptive management strategies are ways in which the 
decision-makers and stakeholders can work together to complete 
the CEA. Stakeholders in the region need to analyze various 
options, select a strategy, and set objectives, which can be 
measured and tested in subsequent monitoring programs 
(Nunavut Impact Review Board Transition Team 1996). 

A monitoring program is a crucial component of the CEA 
and, in many ways, the ultimate test of sustainability practices. 
Monitoring programs enable us to understand how we are doing 
and whether we are achieving the goals and objectives articulated 
earlier in the process. Candidate indicators, including those that 
monitor additive and synergistic effects, need to be selected and 
monitored. 

Additive effects are similar in nature to the effects of the 
proposal, but are greater in magnitude. For example, additive 
effects are observed due to the slow but steady contamination of 
aquifer by leakage from a pipeline, or cumulative habitat 
fragmentation through mining, road development and 
hydropower construction. Synergistic effects, on the other hand 
do not occur from a single activity but are a result of the 
interaction of two or more activities. For example, accelerated 
erosion due to the combined effects of long-range transport of 
pollution, overgrazing and over exploitation of forest resources 
is a multiplicative process yielding an exponential degradation of 
the ecosystem (Hukkinen 1997). 

The choice of indicators should be based on their 
importance to local residents, their ability to register signs of 
ecosystem stress, and their suitability for community and 
scientific monitoring. It is only through careful analysis that the 
state of the ecosystem can be captured. TEK must play a central 
role in the description and implementation of a monitoring 
program, as a whole (Nunavut Impact Review Board Transition 
Team | 996). 

Through adaptive management practices, stakeholders can 
evaluate the effectiveness of the CEA by taking a close look at 
the results of the monitoring program. If it is found that the 
effects of the project activities are not being mitigated, 
management practices may be adapted to meet the objectives of 
the stakeholders. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In accordance with the Nunavut Land Claim Agreement, the 
development of a cumulative effects assessment process must 
include components from both the project-specific and regional 
scale methodologies of environmental assessment. Both the 
Nunavut Planning Commission and Nunavut Impact Review 
Board have designated roles for the evaluation of cumulative 
effects in Nunavut. 

The establishment of a cumulative effects assessment 
process must fulfill two purposes: first, it must give a broad 
analysis of cumulative effects based on monitoring indicators for 
the Nunavut Planning Commission; and, second, it must provide 
the Nunavut Impact Review Board with specific information 
related to development activities in the context of the greater 
region, Nunavut, and all of Canada. The cumulative effects 
assessment process must adapt to the changing needs of the 
people living in each region of Nunavut and the evolving role of 
the Boards. Cooperation and coordination of all agencies 
functioning within Nunavut is essential in order to ensure the 
integrity of the ecosystem while avoiding a duplication of 
process. 

This paper proposes a steamlined regional-scale approach 
that can help define the parameters for the spatial and temporal 
matrix of the cumulative effects assessment. If implemented and 
further developed, this approach will provide the definition 
needed to ensure better decision-making in Nunavut. The 
combined efforts of public government, aboriginal organizations, 
including the Designated Inuit Organisations and the Hunters and 
Trappers’ Associations, the territorial and federal governments, 
industry, researchers and the people of Nunavut, will benefit all 
of Canada by paving the way for stakeholder input and 
participation throughout the entire cumulative effects assessment 
process. Nunavut adaptive management, as well as project and 
general monitoring programs, can be a testimony to successful 
developments in Canadian environmental assessment practices 
and aboriginal community empowerment. 
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Climate Change, Northern Subsistence, 
and Land-Based Economies 


Helen Fast and Fikret Berkes 


ABSTRACT. This discussion of climate change and northern subsistence societies starts from the premise that there is a distinct land- 
based subsistence and commercial economy in the Canadian North, that this economy has continued to be important, and that there 
are no short-term prospects of replacing the subsistence sector by the wage sector and industrial economy. Major issues and findings 
can be grouped into three categories: (1) climate change may affect the distribution of animals and other resources on which the 
subsistence economy is based, (2) climate change may affect the use of traditional knowledge and local adaptations; and, (3) climate 
change may affect the health of northern populations through dietary dislocations and epidemiological changes. Research should be 
undertaken: (1) to link the available biological/ecological information on the impacts of climate change on local resource use and 
the northern economy, (2) to develop adaptive management strategies with emphasis on the resilience of social and ecological systems, 

and on flexibility to respond to uncertainty and largely unpredictable climate change; and, (3) to study the issue of the health of 
northern populations relative to the potentially significant implications climate change has for the long-term availability of country 
food. 


About the authors: Helen Fast, ofthe Natural Resources Institute, University of Manitoba, has focused her research on the development of integrated 
resources management, work that encompasses co-management, land use planning, capacity building, risk analysis, information systems management, 
computer technologies, and policy analysis. She is working with the Freshwater Institute, Department of Fisheries and Oceans, in the development of 
acomprehensive coastal zone management plan for the Arctic Region. Dr. Fikret Berkes, also of the Natural Resources Institute, University of Manitoba 
has concentrated in the area of common property resources and community-based resource management. He has worked mainly in the James Bay area 
and the Cree of Northern Quebec and Ontario. With colleagues, he has published papers on a recently-completed project on the sustainability of land- 
based economies of indigenous peoples of the Canadian subarctic. Current efforts are directed at a cooperative program between the Cross Lake First 
Nation, the Government of Manitoba, and Manitoba Hydro. 


ISSUE DEFINITION AND SCOPE disappearing and may even be getting stronger; and (4) there are 
Northern indigenous peoples, already one of the more vulnerable no short-term or medium-term prospects that the subsistence 
segments of Canadian society, would be affected by ecosystem sector can be replaced by the wage sector and industrial 
shifts that may be outside the limits of historical experience. If _ _economy—the jobs do not exist nor are they likely to be created 
these shifts occur at a rapid pace, there may be difficulties in (Berkes and Fast 1996). As the Mackenzie Delta—Beaufort Sea 
adapting. (Submission of the Canadian Global Change Program Regional Land Use Planning Commission (1988) concluded, 
to Canadian Energy and Environment Ministers.) “apart from the oil and gas potential, there are no easy 
The focus of this paper is on the land-based economy of opportunities for increased economic activity either through 
Canada's northern indigenous peoples. The subject cuts across entrepreneurial activity or jobs.” Tourism was identified as a 
regions, from Labrador to the northern parts of Quebec, Ontario, potential source of jobs, but that also requires a local population 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, to the which is active on and knowledgeable about the land. 
Northwest Territories and Yukon. It also cuts across resource Very little is known about the possible impacts climate 
types: wildlife, fisheries, forest resources and water. The area change might have on the northern economy. On the one hand, 
covered is vast, although indigenous populations in the Canadian environmental change is integral to the daily lives of northern 
North are small and no one lives entirely off the land. Theissues peoples, and a capacity to adapt to change is part of their 
discussed here may be applicable to some non-aboriginal —_ livelihood systems. On the other hand, extreme events and 
populations elsewhere in Canada as well, especially to rural | unusual fluctuations create safety hazards as well as adaptation 
populations in the mid-north. However, there have been no problems for northern groups, and little is known about their 
studies to establish the degree of reliance of non-indigenous cultural, social and economic limits to adaptability. A case in 
groups on a land-based economy. point is the disappearance of Norse colonies in Greenland. 
In the case of indigenous communities, numerous studies Detailed archaeological work has revealed that cooler periods 
have been carried out in all regions of the Canadian North since occurred from 1308-18, 1324-29, 1343-62, and 1380-84. The 
the 1970s on aboriginal land use, wildlife harvesting, and socio- cold spell of 1343 corresponded to the abandonment of the 
economic change. These studies have been largely related to Western settlement. A key factor seems to have been a reduced 
aboriginal land claims and to the environmental assessment of capacity among the Norse people to produce and store fodder for 
development projects. These studies have established that (1) the their farm animals. Historically they had been able to store 
subsistence sector is worth about $15,000 per household per year enough fodder for one, and at most, two years. A cold spell that 
in the Arctic and about half that in the Subarctic; (2) the prevented fodder production for two years represented the limit 
subsistence economy often comprises one-quarter to one-half of of the resilience of the Norse farming economy and their 
the total local economy; (3) the subsistence economy is not livelihood system. Unable or unwilling to adapt to a marine 
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mammal and fish diet like their Greenland Inuit neighbours, the 
Norse died off after eating the last of their starving animals 
(Pringle 1997). 

In a similar vein, the impact of climate change on Canada's 
contemporary northern peoples may be evaluated with special 
attention to limits of adaptability and resilience of northern 
economies. The literature emphasizes the importance of 
adaptation of arctic and subarctic peoples to cope with 
fluctuations in resource availability. But the literature also points 
out that non-climate related changes have impacted these groups 
more than have climate changes in the last few decades (Langdon 
1995, Wenzel 1995). In recent historical times, northern 
populations have been impacted by epidemics, acculturation and 
social and economic change, including, for example, the collapse 
of fur markets (Wenzel 1995). By comparison, the impact of 
recent climate change on the welfare of northern peoples has 
been negligible. Based on studies in Aklavik and Fort Liard, 
Newton (1994) concludes that the sustainability of northern 
communities is impacted more by direct human-induced 
perturbations than slow changes to the natural environment; 
nevertheless, potential increases in the severity of extreme 
climatic events could influence losses. There is good evidence 
that northern peoples notice and respond more to extreme events 
than to changes in mean conditions (Aharonian 1994), and that 
unpredictable changes are more important and potentially 
damaging than predictable extreme events (Berkes 1988). The 
relevant body of theory that bears on these issues concerns the 
resilience of ecological and social systems and adaptive 
management (Holling 1986, Berkes and Folke 1998). 

The relationship between climate change and northern 
subsistence economies can be analyzed around three major 
issues, all related to adaptation, flexibility, resilience and 
unpredictable change: 1) Climate change may affect in 
unpredictable ways the distribution of animals and other 
resources on which the land-based economy depends; 2) Climate 
change may affect the use of traditional knowledge and local 
adaptations; and 3) Climate change may affect the health of 
northern populations through dietary dislocations and 
epidemiological changes. 


CLIMATE CHANGE, NORTHERN SUBSISTENCE AND 
LAND-BASED ECONOMIES 

The northern economy comprises three sectors: the wage sector, 
transfer payments, and subsistence harvesting. The largest source 
of cash in the north has, for the past forty years, been 
government expenditures. Other important sources of cash 
include the wild fur industry, tourism, and the sale of native 
handicrafts. Although there is a divergence of opinion concerning 
the accuracy of these figures, according to various studies since 
the 1970s (Gamble 1984; 1987a,b; Berkes et al. 1994; Wagner 
1985; NMEDC 1992; Feit 1991; Scott 1982; Tobias and Kay 
1994), the northern land-based sector is worth about $15,000 per 
household per year in the Arctic and about half that in the 
Subarctic (Table 1). A significant part of wage and transfer 
income goes into the production of country food for subsistence. 
This land-based economy is typically one-quarter to one-half of 
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the total local economy (the rest being the wage and transfer 
sectors) (Table 2). The compilation of data from several dozen 
studies across the Hudson Bay Bioregion has produced a 
substantial body of evidence documenting the vigor with which 
subsistence activities continue to be practiced across Canada’s 
Arctic and Subarctic regions. Despite the changing world in 
which subsistence societies live, and despite greater cash flows 
than in earlier times, there has not been a significant decline in 
subsistence activities in the Arctic and Subarctic. 

Climate change is likely to have dramatic impacts on these 
subsistence economies. Though some scientists are predicting 
cooling, most are anticipating a warming trend. Some are 
predicting a gradual period of transition, others a dramatic 
reversal. The study of ice cores supports the notion of dramatic 
climate change for the warmer; Beaulieu (1997) argues that 
natural and anthropogenic conditions are pushing the climate to 
the earth’s limits of tolerance and will force it to “flip” into very 
different conditions. Climate change, if it comes, is expected to 
have its greatest impact in arctic and sub-arctic latitudes (Roots 
1996). There is already evidence to suggest that change will not 
be uniform across the region. The Western Arctic for example, 
and particularly the Mackenzie Delta area, is expected to 
experience more seasonal variability and a more complex pattern 
of change than the eastern Arctic (Maxwell 1987). Any of the 
projected scenarios, however, will directly and indirectly affect 
the health of the resources on which the subsistence economy is 
based, and the environment in which the harvesting occurs. 


(1) Climate Change may affect the distribution of animals 
and other resources on which northern subsistence and land- 
based economies are based 


Projected Effects of a Warmer Climate on the Subsistence 
Land Base 

The climate warming scenario projected by computer models, as 
well as by analysis of historical climate patterns, suggests a 
warming in the Arctic of 8°C to 10°C in winter and 1°C to 2°C in 
summer. These predictions anticipate increased storm activity, 
moisture and windiness, with an average increase in precipitation 
of 20 to 30 percent. The number of days lakes will be ice- 
covered is expected to decline by 30 to 35 days according to one 
estimate (Maxwell 1987). Snow-cover days are projected to be 
reduced by 30, with a concomitant possible increase in spring 
run-off and flooding. Summers may become ice-free, and winter 
ice may become thinner (Maxwell 1987). 

Much of primary productivity in the Arctic Ocean is the 
work of microscopic algae which use the bottom surface of the 
ice as initial habitat and later extend to the water column. These 
algae are most active at the ice edge during the short time period 
during which the ice melts. Since the ice edge moves north as it 
melts, the season of highest growth in any area is limited to a few 
weeks, and in total covers an area of 5 to 10° latitude. This same 
small area attracts the larger animals who rely on these sources 
for food (PAME, no date). Plankton are either plants 
(phytoplankton) or animals (zooplankton). The latter includes a 
group called icthyoplankton—drifting eggs and larvae of many 
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Table 1. Imputed value of subsistence country meat production. 


Region Year Potential Imputed 

edible weight (kg) value (S) 

Keewatin 1981-2 829 440 7 879 680 

1982-3 793 003 7 533 529 

1984-5 895 298 8 505 331 

Mushkegowuk 1990 686 713 7 846 155 

Pinehouse 1983-4 84 455 451 307 

Wemindiji 1975-6 67 636 372 000 
1976-7 79 272 436 000 | 

Northern Manitoba 1983-4 355 §29 1 462 931 


Value per household per year 


No. Of Current $ (year of Constant$ 
households study) (1991) 
665 11 849 17 892 
685 10 998 15 727 
705 12 064 15 925 
1116 7031 7 453 
98 4 605 6 290 
117 3 180 8 459 
121 3 603 8 863 
1 238 1 167 1 594 


1 The average price of the replacement value of store meat was applied to the harvest value to estimate imputed value. 


Table 2. The land-based sector in the overall economy. 


Total cash economy per year 


Region Year Current § Constant $ 
(year ofstudy) (1991) 

Sanikiluaq 1984 2 155 000 2 952 350 
Mushkegowuk 1990 25 370 880 26 893 133 
Northern Manitoba 1985 178 827 600 236 052 430 
Waswanipi 1968-70 251 315 774 050 
1982 1814 451 2 739 821 

Wemindji 1975-6 625,000 1 687 500 
1977-8 1 184 000 2 960 000 

Pinehouse 1983-4 2 101 289 2 878 766 


Imputed value! of Native traditional activities” 


Current $ Constant $ Cash economy to 
(year of study) (1991) traditional economy 

2 946 515 4 036 726 1:1.37 

8 372 400 8 874 744 1:0.33 

22 367 500 29 525 100 1:0.13 
209 665 645 768 1:0.83 

684 667 1 033 847 1:0.38 

531 000 1 433 700 1:0.85 

732 000 1 830 000 1:0.62 

1 135 281 1 555 335 1:0.54 


eS 
1 The average price of the replacement value of store meat was applied to the harvest value to estimate imputed value. 
? Includes all bush products for which data are available: meat, fur, firewood, berries and wild rice. 


fish species. Increases in ambient UVB could stress these species 
and cause their disappearance or adaptation to a different, 
potentially less nutritional, form (Diffey 1991). 

Under conditions of climate warming, multi-year ice and 
large areas of permafrost are expected to disappear. As the 
treeline moves northward by about 200 to 300 kilometres in 
response to warmer temperatures, and the tundra moves back to 
cover only the archipelago, the variety and volume of vegetation 
will increase in the region (Harris 1987, Bregha 1987). Such a 
movement of the tree-line will in turn have implications for the 
amount of snow cover. Increased snow-fall would result in later 
snow-melt, which in turn would delay the flowering of vegetation 
which already has a very short period of productivity (Scott and 
Rouse 1995). 

Another effect of heavier snowfalls would be wetter and 
cooler springs and a shortening of the annual frost-free period. 
“Any change that promotes higher winter snowfall will have a 
pronounced effect on vegetation communities even if summer 
precipitation and temperature remain unchanged” (Scott and 
Rouse 1995). Thawing of the permafrost would also result in 
“thaw lakes” and subsidence on the land, disrupting natural 
drainage patterns, damaging forests and making travel more 
difficult (Harris 1987). In sum, such degradation of the 
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permafrost will have serious ramifications for existing ecosystems 
and wildlife habitat (Canadian Climate Program Board 1991), 
and so for the wildlife on which subsistence harvesting depends. 


Forests, Wildlife and Waterfowl 
One-third of Canada’s land area is boreal forest (Jackson 1992). 
Some researchers predict the northward shift of the treeline at a 
rate of 100 to 250 km per decade (DOE 1991), or 25 times faster 
than under normal conditions. Pruitt (1993) and Jackson (1992), 
however, anticipate the loss of large areas of forest, particularly 
in the southwestern half of the taiga—‘the northern (or boreal) 
coniferous forest”’—first to insect invasions of budworms, 
sawflies and bark beetles, then to massive forest fires. The 
northward movement of the forest, he suggests, will not occur 
until soil conditions become compatible with forest growth 
(Pruitt 1993). Some researchers predict fewer forest fires overall 
under conditions of climate warming, while recognizing there 
might also be periods of drought in the southeastern boreal forest 
which could lead to an increase in forest fires (Bergeron and 
Flannigan 1995, Jackson 1992). 

Terrestrial, aquatic and marine animals in the Arctic and 
Subarctic live in a marginally supportive physical environment at 
the best of times, and small changes in conditions can have major 
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impacts on their health and survival. Roots (1996) concludes that 
the conditions of rapid warming suggested by climate models will 
lead to significant decreases in the productivity of both northern 
forests and to a reduction in the number of large animals in the 
forest and on the tundra: “During episodes of temperature 
change or other climate change, it is the animals and plants with 
short life cycles that can adapt most readily to take advantage of 
changed conditions. Thus, viruses, soil bacteria, parasites, insects 
and annual plants will respond more rapidly than long-lived 
plants such as lichens or sedge grasses, or long-lived animals like 
whitefish, caribou, wolves or geese.” The literature provides 
historical evidence that some animal population fluctuations can 
be correlated with temperature shifts. As the climate in Canada 
warmed during the 1920s to the 1940s, for example, lynx 
populations almost became extinct, partly because temperatures 
above -25°C create softer snow crusts and make travel 
impossible for lynx. As temperatures cooled over the next thirty 
years, these populations recovered dramatically (Scott and Craine 
1993). | 
Winter caribou ranges will be reduced as palsas in the 
Hudson Bay Lowlands collapse over thawing permafrost. Both 
barren-ground caribou and woodland caribou will experience 
reduced habitat due to fires and thicker, harder snow conditions. 
The movements of land animals — including caribou, moose, 
arctic fox and wolves—will be constrained by longer periods of 
open water over more extensive areas. White-tailed deer will be 
expected to increase their range northward, leading to an 
increase in wolf and coyote populations. Mink, otter, and likely 
beaver populations will decline, writes Pruitt (1993), in response 
to drier conditions which reduce their habitat and fragment 
ranges. Snowshoe hare and white-tailed jackrabbit and ground 
squirrel populations will increase, though tree squirrels will 
decline in number as forests are reduced. Thawing permafrost 
will impose major alterations on prime waterfowl and shorebird 
breeding and molting grounds along the coasts. Such thawing 
may result in sea level rises and saltwater intrusions (DOE 1991). 
Maarouf and Boyd (1997) consider the northward shift of the 
treeline and the destabilization of permafrost and vegetation in 
geese feeding areas to be detrimental to goose populations. 
Long-term ecological studies at La Perouse Bay, Northern 
Manitoba, provide a striking example of how climate change can 
produce unpredictable effects through the loss of ecological 
resilience. Cold episodes and bad weather in spring have resulted 
in fewer migrating snow geese remaining longer in the Bay. Since 
the Bay already has a resident breeding population of lesser snow 
geese, the increased grubbing pressure on the roots and rhizomes 
of saltwater marsh graminoids results in the destruction of 
saltmarsh swards before the onset of above-ground growth. 
With the loss of the insulating mat of vegetation, the sediment 
surface becomes hypersaline as a result of increased evaporation, 
further reducing plant growth. This positive feedback relationship 
eventually exceeds the ability of the system to absorb 
perturbation and still maintain its ecological integrity, i.e., its 
resilience (Holling 1986). The marsh, having lost its ecological 
resilience, becomes a desert, flipping into a different equilibrium, 
one that no longer supports geese (Srivastava and Jeffries 1996). 
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Fish and Marine Mammals 

Fish and marine mammals comprise an important component of 
the subsistence economy (Fast 1996). Climate change is expected 
to affect fish populations through changes in water temperature 
and circulation patterns (Jackson 1992). The rate of metabolism 
of the fish and demand for food will increase with warmer 
temperatures. Under conditions of warmer temperatures, 
spawning and hatching will occur earlier, while the incidence of 
bacterial disease is expected to increase. Other influencing factors 
include food availability and competition for these resources (Lin 
and Regier 1995). Although the effects of climate change on fish 
populations in Northern Canada have not been the subject of 
much study (Reist 1994, Jackson 1992), it is known that their 
capacity to adapt to changed environments is very much species- 
specific. Under conditions of rapid change, fish will either move 
northwards, disappear from present ranges, or become 
genetically altered (Lehtonen 1996). Reist (1994) has also noted 
that the effects of various events, taken together, can be 
cumulative, with the actual impact on fish being greater than the 
events taken singly would suggest. Some examples of such 
events include climate change, resource exploitation, 
contamination and changes in local habitat. 

Coldwater fish species generally, and arctic char 
populations in particular, are expected to suffer a decline caused 
by decreases in the extent of summer habitat and reductions in 
oxygen concentrations. Their optimum temperature range for 
growth is 5 to 16°C, with lethal temperatures occurring between 
22 and 27°C (Lehtonen 1996). Arctic cisco, on the other hand, 
“one of the most abundant of the anadromous fishes and...an 
important component of commercial and native subsistence 
fisheries” in the Beaufort Sea, seem to have a preference for 
warmer temperatures in test conditions, and can also tolerate 
high salinities typical of marine environments (Fechhelm et al. 
1993). 

In sub-arctic regions it is anticipated that significant 
changes in fish species will occur in waters presently populated 
with lake whitefish, walleye, northern pike and lake trout. The 
introduction of new species will have mixed effects ranging from 
negative to benign to positive. It has been suggested, however, 
that “the future prospect of extensive regional modifications of 
freshwater species distributions as a result of climate change 
should be greeted with alarm” (Minns and Moore 1995, DOE 
1991). Implications for the future of subsistence and commercial 
arctic and sub-arctic fisheries are potentially serious. 

Under conditions of warming, marine mammals such as 
beluga, bowhead whales, harbor and harp seals and walrus are 
expected to increase in numbers, and to occupy a larger range as 
pack ice retreats (DOE 1991). These increases in number may 
have positive effects on the Arctic subsistence economy and life- 


style. 


Economic Impacts 

Melting glaciers coupled with thermal expansion of the oceans 
are expected to raise mean sea levels 0.5 m or more, particularly 
in the Beaufort Sea region (Canadian Climate Program Board 
1991, DOE 1991). Such changes in sea level are expected to 


have effects on the Arctic’s coastal settlements, and costly 
measures will be needed to protect them from flood damage, if 
indeed they can even be protected. 

An increase in activity in the permafrost zone would have 
mixed implications for both the commercial and the subsistence 
economies. Though onshore oil and gas development would 
become more expensive with softening permafrost, offshore 
hydrocarbon developments would benefit from more moderate 
conditions, and marine transportation would become viable for 
an additional six to eight weeks annually. A reduction in 
permafrost would also facilitate less costly mining operations 
(Maxwell 1987), and the development of presently known 
reserves of oil, natural gas, lead, zinc and iron ore might become 
economically viable (Bregha 1987). Benefits could be expected 
to accrue to the tourism, recreation and marine transport sectors 
(DOE 1991). In the western Arctic, which is drier and rockier 
than the eastern Arctic, however, rapid increases in the active 
layer of permafrost would exceed existing structural tolerances 
for movement (Harris 1987). Similarly, winter and all-weather 
roads would become unstable and so would be available for 
shorter periods each year. Accessibility to fishing and wildlife 
hunting areas would be affected, thereby altering subsistence and 
commercial harvesting patterns (DOE 1991). 


Influences of a Colder Climate 

Ice cores can provide evidence of climate for the past 100,000 
years, and some studies of arctic ice cores have suggested that 
climate trends are not toward warming, but rather a “return” to 
the ice age (Koerner 1987). The majority view is for a warming 
trend, within which some areas such as the Labrador coast, may 
be getting cooler (Cohen et al. 1994). The view that cooling is 
more likely than warming is espoused by Ball, a historical 
climatologist, who argues that cooling will be “much more 
devastating” for all Canadians, including northern populations, 
than would warming (pers. comm. 1997). Historical records 
provide an indication of what the effects of cooling might be on 
vegetation and wildlife. 

During the last major cooling of the Arctic around 1500 BC 
to 1700 AD, the tree-line retreated as a consequence of massive 
fires in the dying forests (McGhee 1987). Even monthly mean 
temperature changes of as little as 1°C during the warmest or 
coldest months of the year have been shown to alter the extent 
and type of vegetation found in these regions (Ball 1986). It is 
conjectured that during that period of cooling, the caribou for 
example were forced to alter their migration routes in search of 
vegetation (McGhee 1987). As temperatures dropped, hunters 
had increasing difficulty securing food, as caribou had moved 
inland, and whales could no longer summer in the estuaries where 
they had previously been hunted. The Inuit are thought to have 
adapted by hunting the growing number of ringed seals which 
became more plentiful as the sea ice extended (McGhee 1987). 
The Inuit also began spending summers inland, relying on fish 
and hunting the caribou they found there. In this way, they 
adapted to the suddenly altered and regionally variable conditions 
which occurred during the Little Ice Age (McGhee 1987). 
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If the climate were to become cooler, the current area of 
permafrost would be extended southward and some ground 
heaving could be expected. Overall, the impacts on infrastructure 
should not be extensive, while the effects on winter roads would 
be such that they could be used for longer periods each year. 
Finding water supplies, however, could become more 
problematic, and might require the modification of systems used 
to transport water in order to keep the water from freezing 
(Harris 1987). 

Communities around the Hudson Bay have experienced 
some cooling effects over the past several decades, thought to be 
caused by the melting of Greenland's ice cap and the cooling 
trend off Labrador. The changes that have been observed, 
however, are instructive in considering what the impacts of a 
cooling climate might be on the subsistence environment: shorter 
springs; less eel grass which is used by migrating geese as food; 
cooler temperatures; rapid and early passage of fall seasons; 
increased snowfall (resulting in fewer geese stopping over to feed 
along the coastal areas during their fall migration); a shift in wind 
direction from the north in spring and preventing the geese from 
landing in large flocks; a haze that seems to be blocking the sun’s 
warmth; and spring tides failing to prevent polynyas freezing over 
(Arragutainaq et al. 1995). 


(2) Climate Change May Affect the Use of Traditional 
Knowledge and Local Adaptations 
Traditional ecological knowledge (TEK) represents experience 
acquired over thousands of years of direct contact with the 
environment. Berkes (1993) proposed a working definition of 
TEK as "a cumulative body of knowledge and beliefs handed 
down through generations by cultural transmission, about the 
relationship of living beings (including humans) with one another 
and with their environment”. TEK or indigenous knowledge is 
cumulative as well as dynamic, building upon the experience of 
earlier generations and adapting to change. In recent years, many 
kinds of indigenous environmental knowledge and their uses, 
including the use of TEK for climate change research, have been 
acknowledged, but the relationship of TEK to science remains 
controversial (Berkes and Henley 1997). 

Hunter/fisher/trappers depend on detailed local knowledge 
of animal distributions and behaviour, snowfall patterns, and 
timing of freezeup and breakup. One of the earliest studies of 
climate change and traditional knowledge was carried out by 
Spink (1969) who showed the value of local Inuit knowledge in 
corroborating evidence for isostatic rebound. Cruikshank (1984) 
noted that traditional knowledge could be applied to historical 
research on climate, geophysical research and paleontology. 
Much of the Lutsel K'e Dene environmental knowledge is 
concerned with snow and ice, and hunters pay particular 
attention to quantity, quality and occurrence of snow cover and 
snow melt patterns, and freeze-up/break-up patterns and timing 
(Bielawski 1994). A linguistic study by Basso (1972) revealed 13 
categories of freshwater ice, based 20 on compositional features, 
among the Dene of Fort Norman. 

Such knowledge is not static; it is often updated and 
modified. But nevertheless, climate change can play havoc with 
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the use of such knowledge by making locational knowledge 
unreliable. A case in point is the change of ice break-up and 
freeze-up patterns in the estuary of the La Grande River (in this 
case due to hydro development), and the hardship this caused for 
the Chisasibi Cree trying to travel between the village site (then 
located on an island) and their hunting grounds (Berkes 1988). 
Particularly distressing for the hunters was the fact that ice 
colour could no longer be used reliably as a cue to gauge ice 
thickness (but tapping the ice still provided a reasonably accurate 
indication). 

The real experts of sea ice are the Inuit. This is perhaps not 
surprising considering that many Inuit traditionally lived and 
hunted on the sea ice. A compilation by Riewe (1991) shows that 
at least one-third of the total community hunting area is marine 
(i.e., open-water in the short summer but ice most of the year) in 
about half the Inuit communities in the NWT. Inuit knowledge of 
snow and ice is legendary (although sometimes exaggerated), and 
snow terminology of aboriginal peoples have been adopted by 
some northern ecologists because of the precision of this 
terminology, as illustrated in Table 3 summarized from Pruitt 
(1984). 


Table 3. Some specialized snow terminology from Pruitt 
(1984) 


(oom | avow | pn sr 


space formed between drift and obstruction 
causing it 


“feeding trench” through undisturbed api 


layer of solid ice next to the soil 


“yard crater” of thin, hard, and dense snow 
caused by reindeer digging 


large hard sculpturings resulting from erosion 
of kalutoganigq 


arrowhead-shaped drift on top of upsik,; moves 
downwind 


fragile, columnar base layer of api 


snow on trees 


coniferous tree 


Findings from two major traditional knowledge studies, in 
the Hudson Bay area and in the Northern Basins Study (N. 
Alberta/NWT) indicate local evidence for climate change, 
confounded by cumulative impacts of development. In the case 


sandjas 


suov ‘dniji 


upsik 
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of the former, a number of changes were noted (Bill et al. 1996). 
The local people noted that there were more fires, especially 
forest fires, and they were more intensive today. Hunters thought 
that the fires were related to loss of caribou habitat. Land was 
becoming drier and flow patterns of rivers had changed. Reduced 
water levels in the Peace-Athabasca Delta, hunters thought, was 
related to reductions of the populations of waterfowl, muskrat 
and many species of fish. These last two changes may have been 
partly related to hydroelectric development (W.C. Bennett Dam 
in BC). More difficult to interpret was the reduction in song- 
birds (problems with overwintering habitat?). Reduction in the 
“prairie” or sedge meadow habitat was related to a decrease of 
bison numbers. An increase in willow and forest encroachment 
in the Peace-Athabasca Delta was related to an increase of moose 
populations. Concerning climate change, local people observed 
that it is more common today to experience snowfalls prior to 
sub-freezing temperatures (Bill et al.1996). 

In the case of the Hudson Bay study, representatives of six 
regions of the area, both Cree and Inuit, have provided detailed 
accounts of changes they have observed over the years. Many of 
these changes were suspected to be related to the cumulative 
impacts of hydroelectric development projects in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. The study was in fact spearheaded by the 
Inuit community of Sanikiluag, located on Belcher Islands, as 
part of their response to the Grande-Baleine environmental 
assessment. Some of the observed changes, such as changes in 
goose migratory patterns from the James Bay coast inland, may 
well be related to hydro development (a string of reservoirs 
attracting migratory geese). Other observed changes are difficult 
to relate to hydro effects. For example, in the area of the Belcher 
Islands, Inuit hunters indicated that some 35 polynias present in 
the 1950s were reduced to 13 in 1960-70, and to three in the 
1990s (Arrangutainag et al. 1995). 

On Southampton Island local people reported that snow has 
started coming before freshwater freezes, creating a different 
kind of lake ice. Whale Cove reported that snowfall had 
increased but that it melted earlier than it did in the past. 
Chesterfield Inlet, Southampton Island and Arviat all reported 
increasingly more erratic weather, such as snow melting by May, 
but blizzards occurring as late as June. A number of Hudson Bay 
communities reported that the main offshore currents and tidal 
currents have been weakening through the 1980s. Different 
communities were reporting changes in potential vector species. 
Whale Cove reported black flies as a new arrival, whereas 
Repulse Bay indicated that mosquitoes have declined (McDonald 
et al. 1997). 


(3) Climate Change May Affect the Health of Northern 
populations through Dietary Dislocations and 
Epidemiological Changes 

An inability to hunt and fish no longer results in starvation, but 
it has been contributing to dietary problems and medical costs 
through elevated levels of cardiovascular disorders, diabetes and 
vitamin-deficiency disorders. A review of aboriginal wildlife and 
fish harvest studies shows that most of the harvest in the 
Canadian Arctic fall in the range of 200 kg to 400 kg of potential 


food per person per year, and in the Subarctic 50 to 150 kg 
(Berkes and Fast 1996). Estimated on the basis of the number of 
animals taken multiplied by the average edible weight per animal, 
these figures indicate the potentially edible meat per capita per 
year, minus wastage and meat consumed by dogs. 

These harvests of wildlife represent high values compared 
to the meat and fish eaten by Canadians in the south. 
Furthermore, wild meat is very healthy food, and if consumed 
fresh provides all the dietary requirements for vitamins as well as 
minerals (Schaefer and Steckle 1980). A harvest of some 300 kg 
of meat per year for every man, woman and child in the Arctic 
corresponds to a potentially available food weight of about 1.2 
kg meat, and 300 g of protein per adult-equivalent per day 
(Berkes and Fast 1996). This protein value of 300 g may be 
compared with Nutrition Canada's minimum adequate standard 
of 60 g protein per day for a 70 kg person. 

Figures based on consumption studies will be lower than 
those based on harvest studies since some of the potential food 
weight available from harvests will be wasted. “Based on 24-hour 
diet recalls in 1992 and 1993, country food provided an average 
of 42 grams of protein for Inuit women under 45 in northern 
Quebec. The average was higher for men under 45 (43 g), and 
for those over 45 (54 g for women, 88 g for men). In six other 
Inuit community surveys, women under 45 obtained an average 
of between 50 and 80 g of protein from country food” (Hill, pers. 
comm. 1997). 7 

Climate change and general socio-economic change in the 
North, however, are not the only threats to local food sources, 
as there have been problems with arctic food chain contamination 
(Cameron and Weiss 1993), through the long-range atmospheric 
transport of contaminants to the Arctic. PCBs and other organic 
contaminants also occur at concentrations that are a cause for 
concern in the arctic food web, especially in marine mammals. 
Among the heavy metals, mercury has received attention as the 
one most likely to have implications for human health; cadmium 
and possibly lead can also be problematic (Muir et al. 1992). The 
PCBs in the Inuit diet are especially important and some Inuit 
women in the Hudson Bay known have PCB concentrations in 
breast milk which are five times higher than those of southern 
Canadians (Dewailly et al. 1989). Overall there seems to be a 
seven-fold difference in total PCB concentrations for southern vs 
northern human milk (Dewailly et al. 1993). These contaminant 
problems are not new; they have interfered with aboriginal 
resource harvesting since the mid-1970s (Berkes 1980). 

It is conjectured that climate change may alter the pattern 
of transport of various contaminants to the northern regions. 
“Increased temperatures could result in an increased degree of 
revolatilization of contaminants presently stored in soils and 
oceans, implying that a greater quantity may become available for 
atmospheric transport and that the cycling of contaminants 
through the global ecosystem may change. Whether or not this 
would lead to increased deposition in the Arctic is unclear as 
increasing temperatures would likely alter precipitation regimes 
and therefore ‘wash-out’ contaminants from the atmosphere” 
(Han, pers. comm. 1997). 

During the 1950s and 1960s, northern aboriginal peoples 
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were settled into year-round villages. This settlement resulted in 
major changes in activity patterns (less physical activity), diet 
(less fresh meat and more fat, sugar and processed foods), 
demographics (more babies), and social and cultural values. This 
paper focuses mainly on diet-related problems as climate change 
may interfere with wildlife harvests. However, dietary patterns 
and preferences have already been changing. A survey of the 
Inuit in northern Quebec indicated that country food continues 
to be a very important part of the diet of adults over 45, and that 
those under 45 consume significantly more store foods. The 
survey also found that those under 45 consumed significantly 
more foods with little nutritional value than did those over 45 
(Lawn and Langer 1994). For women under 45, the most 
important country foods, in order of priority were: caribou, char, 
goose, duck, ptarmigan, dried caribou and beluga skin. The 
researchers concluded that the trend away from country food by 
younger people could lead to an even lower nutritional status and 
a concomitant increase in the incidence of “chronic lifestyle 
diseases” (Lawn and Langer 1994). Both cultural survival and 
health were linked to continued availability of country foods. It 
is known that these country foods contain chlorinated organic 


compounds, thought to be the biggest threat to human health 


because of their “persistence in the environment, high 
biomagnification, generally high inherent toxicity, widespread 
use, and high tendency to be stored in the fatty tissues of 
animals” (DOE 1991). 

This issue has not been well studied, but concern is 
primarily related to the developing fetus and breast-fed babies. 
Lichens trap radioactive fallout, and since lichens are the primary 
source of food for caribou there is some concern about the health 
of people eating primarily caribou, though risks are believed to 
be very low. Consumption of country foods also exposes 
individuals to unsafe levels of methylmercury in large old 
individuals of some species of fish (DOE 1991). The safety of the 
country foods being eaten was raised as a major concern at every 
community meeting as part of a study of food consumption, 
nutrition and health of aboriginal people conducted in Pond Inlet, 
Repulse Bay, Nain, Fort Severn, Davis Inlet, Arctic Bay, Gjoa 
Haven, and Coral Harbour. Food security was a major concern 
as the result of low income levels, high food costs, high 
unemployment, inadequate social assistance, reduced access to 
country food and concern over the safety of country food (Lawn 
and Langner 1994). 

In this respect a major dietary problem is that as the 
consumption of fresh meat (i.e., not frozen or preserved) in the 
diet has declined, the nutrients formerly provided by this diet 
(Berkes and Farkas 1978, Schaefer and Steckle 1980) are not 
replaced by new foods. The pursuit of subsistence harvesting 
demands a high level of physical fitness. As members of 
subsistence societies fall prey to modern diseases they are less 
able to hunt for wildlife and so contribute to their family’s 
welfare. 

There are other health implications of climate change. A 
warmer climate would result in melting permafrost and 
subsequently to thawing of wastes. The now-active waste 
bacteria would be able to move through the thawed soil, thereby 
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greatly increasing the possibility of contaminating water sources 
(Harris 1987). The increase of ultraviolet-B radiation caused by 
thinning of the ozone layer in the arctic stratosphere is a real 
threat to human and animal health, as well as to productivity of 
terrestrial and marine vegetation, but impacts are presently 
minimized because little human skin is exposed to the sun when 
levels are highest in March and April. Similarly, most vegetation 
is still under snow at that time. Those traveling across the snow, 
however, including humans, dogs, wolves, muskoxen, Peary 
caribou, and birds such as the snowy owl, raven and ptarmigan 
could be at risk of eye damage (Roots 1996). 

It has been observed that latent conditions can become 
acute or chronic when individuals are exposed to stress, and 
there is some concern that the increased incidence of tuberculosis 
among Canada’s native population could be such a response. 
Also, evidence of poor nutritional status has implications for the 
healthy development of fetus and children. Warmer climates 
would extend the suitable habitat of disease vectors such as 
mosquitoes. Even the further encroachment of farming on 
marginal lands has potential implications for disease vectors 
(Hackett pers. comm. 1997). 


ADAPTATION OPTIONS 

There is much evidence that aboriginal societies will be able to 
adapt to minor climate fluctuations as they have done for 
centuries whether they be of short or long term duration. For 
example, despite the loss of their resource base caused by 
extensive hydroelectric development, and subsequent difficulties 
associated with subsistence land use activities today, members of 
York Factory First Nation in northern Manitoba are still very 
much aware of the presence of wildlife in the waters and lands 
surrounding their reserve, as well as in their traditional hunting 
area around York Factory and along the Hudson Bay coast 
almost two hundred miles away. One hunter tracked in a study by 
Fast (1996), for example, has adapted to changes in the flow of 
the Nelson River and is once again able to travel to York Factory 
by way of this river all summer long. One year he made the trip 
eleven times. He and several others fly to Gillam from York 
Landing. From there they travel the 28 miles to the Limestone 
Generating Station where the hunters leave their 18 foot 35 
horsepower outboard aluminum canoe. Water is released daily at 
8:00 a.m. at Long Spruce, and by 11:00 a.m. the water at the 
Limestone Generating Station is high enough to allow them to 
launch their canoes and paddle to Gillam Island. This stretch of 
the journey takes eight hours to complete. When they reach 
Gillam Island they wait for the Hudson Bay tide, which comes in 
as far as the island, to carry them to York Factory. This part of 
the trip takes about two hours, and they arrive at York Factory 
about 2:00 a.m., a day and a half after they started. Along the 
way, and once at York Factory, they hunt. They again “ride the 
dam tide” to return home. 

This is one illustration of the adaptability of subsistence 
societies in the face of environmental change. The types of 
changes anticipated from climate change as described, however, 
are likely to severely challenge the capacity to adapt. The effects 
are likely to be wide-spread, with regional variations, and 
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attempts to modify or prevent events/effects for vast northern 
regions are not likely to be viable once the impacts begin to be 
felt. The transition to settlement life over the last forty years has 
reduced, though not eliminated, their options for traveling to new 
areas in response to animal migrations. Loss of waterfowl and 
fish populations will have serious implications for the subsistence 
economy because these resources will not likely be replaced by 
other wild food sources. Even an increase in government 
support, were it to be provided, would not compensate for the 
losses in overall well-being. A move to urban centres, should the 
subsistence economy collapse, would in all likelihood not 
enhance the overall well-being of these people either. 


RESEARCH AND MONITORING NEEDS 

We focus on three areas of research and monitoring needs: (1) 
linking the available biological and ecological information on the 
impacts of climate change to local resource use and the northern 
economy; (2) developing adaptive management strategies with 
emphasis on the resilience of social and ecological systems, and 
on a flexibility to respond to uncertainty and largely 
unpredictable climate change; and (3) studying the issue of the 
health of northern populations relative to the potentially 
significant implications of climate change for the long-term 
availability of this country food. 

Regarding the first point, research is needed to acquire 
biological information on the potential impacts of climate change 
on resource use. But perhaps more importantly, more work is 
needed to link available ecological information to economic 
change; there is very little in the available literature that links the 
ecological with the social system. A major confounding factor is 
the impact of other social and environmental changes, including 
cumulative impacts of large-scale development. There is no 
agreed-upon methodology to separate out the effects of climate 
change from cumulative impacts of development and other 
changes. Large unknowns at present include the understanding 
of the limits to adaptability in northern subsistence economies. 
Northern indigenous populations are better adapted to extreme 
events and annual, as well as seasonal, fluctuations as compared 
to non-indigenous groups. It is not clear whether acculturation 
has made these groups less or more vulnerable to effects of 
climate change. A better understanding of the non-linear and 
discontinuous (unexpected) effects (Holling 1986) of climate 
change on Arctic and Subarctic regions is needed, to help 
subsistence societies begin to anticipate and so begin to plan for 
unpredictable change, and to begin to assess the measure of risk 
they face. 

Regarding the second point, research is needed to develop 
adaptive management strategies with the capacity not only to 
track changing conditions, but also to provide the flexibility to 
respond to uncertainty and environmental complexity in the 
context of rapid, and largely unpredictable, change (Holling 
1986). Adaptive management in this context refers to feedback 
learning, learning-by-doing and policies designed as experiments 
from which resource managers can learn. Fisheries management, 
for example, may have to manage both expanding and collapsing 
stocks, as climate change affects various stocks differently. 


Dramatic changes in the populations of mammals and birds will 
leave present management practices out of step with the changing 
environment. The implementation of an effective adaptive 
management capacity will be a key factor influencing the extent 
to which the subsistence economy can be sustained in the years 
ahead. 

Adaptive management is directly relevant to the 
maintenance and resilience of the social system as well. 
Increasing uncertainty implies that flexibility or keeping options 
open will become more important for long-term survival. One 
way of framing this issue is in terms of the resilience of the socio- 
economic system (Berkes and Folke 1998); that is, the buffering 
capacity of the socio-economic system to absorb perturbations 
(such as impacts of climate change) and still retain its system 
characteristics. The ability of northern aboriginal groups to 
obtain their protein from their environment is perhaps one of the 
more important elements of such resilience of the socio- 
economic system because it encourages self-reliance. 

A third area of study must address the issue of the health of 
northern populations. A direct link between the health of 
northern people and the extent to which they are able to enjoy a 
regular source of country food in their diet has not been proven. 
The ability to live at least partially off the land is not only 
important for socio-economic resilience; at a very practical level, 
it is important for individual nutritional health. Climate change 
has potentially significant implications for the long-term 
availability of this country food. As in the case of the Chisasibi 
Cree, rapid environmental change can make the local knowledge 
of the environment useless, and interfere with the ability to travel 
on and to harvest the land (Berkes 1988). However, as in the 
case of hunters of the Nelson River, there is evidence of a high 
degree of adaptability even to massive change (Fast 1996). The 
issue then is to know the limits to adaptability, and to make 
social and economic conditions conducive for the emergence of 
new adaptations. The issue may be generally applicable to rural 
populations elsewhere in Canada as well: there are costs 
associated with isolated populations becoming more and more 
dependent on the larger society for all their needs. There is no 
known basis which can be used to estimate the costs associated 
with increasing dependence, or, alternatively, the costs associated 
with the facilitation of potentially viable adaptations. 
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Workshop Sessions 


Bison Production and Management in Northern Canada: Research 
and Management Challenges 


David G. Malcolm and Ross W. Wein 


WORKSHOP DESCRIPTION. Toward the close of the last century, bison populations in northern Canada suffered the same fate 
as herds in the south. By the 1890s, there were only about 300 wood bison remaining in the region south of Great Slave Lake. 
Legislation was enacted to protect bison in 1893, and numbers began to increase south of the Great Slave Lake. By the time Wood 
Buffalo National Park was established in 1922, there were over 1,500 bison remaining in the area. These animals were known as wood 
bison. Larger, darker, and with more pronounced humps that the plains bison, the wood bison once roamed from Lake Athabasca to 
the interior of Alaska. 

Conservation efforts resulted in the reestablishment of seven populations of bison in the wild since the early 1960s. These herds 
are found in Manitoba, Alberta, British Columbia, the Northwest Territories, and Yukon. A proposal is being considered to reintroduce 
wood bison into Alaska. Another proposal has been drafted to reestablish a grassland steppe ecosystem in the Republic of Sakha in 
northeast Siberia, complete with an assemblage of large mammals similar to those that existed 10,000 years ago. The wood bison is 
the closest living relative to the steppe bison, and a request for Canadian stock has been received. 

One of the major challenges facing bison conservation in northern Canada is the persistence of the cattle diseases turberculosis 
and brucellosis in remnant stocks of bison in the Slave River Lowlands and Wood Buffalo National Park. This problem compromises 
the recovery of healthy herds and the production of bison in a much larger area. One First Nation, the Deninu Kue in Fort Resolution, 
has initiated an experiment to eradicate the diseases while conserving the genetic makeup of the herd. They have established a captive 
breeding facility in which neonatal calves captured from the wild are treated with front line antibiotics and are tested repeatedly for 
the diseases. Parks Canada has initiated a large-scale study on the effects of the diseases on bison in Wood Buffalo National Park. 

Both wood and plains bison are commercially ranched by private producers in Canada. There are about 60,0000 plains bison 
and 700 wood bison under commercial production. The industry is growing rapidly in the north. In the Peace Country of Alberta and 
British Columbia, the number of bison on ranches has increased by 30% annually, now about 17,000 animals. As a result of the high 
value of bison, First Nations have become interested in commercial bison production and other economic uses of northern herds. 

A Bison Management Meeting was held on October 8, 1996 in High Level, Alberta. The discussion centered on community goals, 
the impacts of diseases, and the economics of herd management. This workshop built on that initiative. 

The objectives of this workshop was to provide a forum for researchers, managers, and other interest groups to: synthesize 
information on biology and management of bison, to explore case studies of herd expansion and management visions; to identify 
research and management issues that must be resolved if wood bison ranching is to become a more successful enterprise. 


WORKSHOP REPORT Rick Schneider discussed the development of simulation 
The objectives of the workshop were threefold: to synthesize models that explore scenarios featuring bison population 
information on biology and management issues; to explore case statistics, with wolf predation and loss from disease. The key 
studies on bison management; and, to identify research and _variables considered in the model were reproduction, mortality, 
management issues for further analysis. The topics covered group dynamics (including group size), spatial dynamics (using 


focused on partnerships between government, industry, available GIS maps and other information on vegetation cover), 
communitites, non-government organizations such as the tuberculosis (TB) and brucellosis (i.e., cattle diseases). The 
Candian Wildlife Service, and other interested sectors. objective of the exercise is to better understand the inter-relation 


Curtis Strobeck discussed the genetics of wood and plains of bison population processes, and to develop a good 
bison. Wood bison, with not much gene variation, appear not to quantitative and predictive tool for future studies. 
have the variability to adapt to climate change in the future. Tom Hinch considered the eco-tourism potential of bison. 
Lu Carbyn discussed predation of bison by wolves and _The key to this approach would be to contribute to community 
grizzly bear, with an emphasis on wolf predation. Wolvesmaybe —_ economics by attracting tourists to the area, instead of shipping 
an ally or a predator, depending on the situation. They often prey meat and other bison products out of the region. 
on other animals that are easier to attack and bring down, than Other discussions included economics and marketing 
are bison. aspects of bison management, with an emphasis on the direct 
Bill de Groot discussed the enhancement of bison habitat involvement and participation of First Nations communities in all 
through fire management and controlled burns. The discussion aspects of the program. 
focused on the use of fire as a tool to maintain bison habitat by Three major case studies discussed in the course of the 
removing shrub cover. workshop included the Syncrude Herd, the Elk Island National 
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Critical Science Issues 


Park Herd, and the Waterhen First Nation Project. In the case of Finally, the Waterhen First Nations Project discussion focused on 
the Syncrude Herd, bison management is used as a specific the status of bison farming in native communities. Bison farming 
strategy during tar sands site reclamation. The competition brings with it the advantages of restoring old skills, such as hide 
between bison ranching and forestry uses was emphasized in this tanning. There are no significant wolf predation problems at 
example. Syncrude plans to use from 1/2 to 1 animal per hectare Waterhen; however, there exist some conflicts with local forestry 
on the average. Medium-term plans call for up to 1,000 wood management, especially as regards clear-cutting practices. 
bison, and long-term plans call for up to 2,000 wood bison to Hal Reynolds summed up the workshop with a round-table 
exist in a combination of free range and ranching herds. The Elk discussion of the issues, including the importance of wood bison 
Island Herd discussion focused on disease eradication, including population recovery, and of wise and sustainable use and 
TB, brucellosis and Bovine Viral Diarrhea vaccination programs. ranching. 


Adapting the Concept of Conservation Nets to Northern Alberta 


Ross W. Wein and David G. Malcolm 


WORKSHOP DESCRIPTION. Protected areas around the world are facing many crises. Most older national parks and other 

conservation areas were established to protect spectacular scenery or individual wildlife species with little intention of protecting 
biodiversity. As a result, political boundaries often bisect ecosystems. Because of continuous and extensive habitat fragmentation 

outside the boundaries of most of the world’s parks, the biota within become isolated as islands. It is now well-known that the smaller 

the conservation area, the more susceptible the populations are to change. Top carnivores are particularly susceptible because of their 

large home ranges, small numbers, and therefore reduced genetic diversity. Genetic diversity is one of the most important aspects of 
nature reserves. Greater genetic diversity of all species offers the ecosystem increased resistance to genetically-caused problems with 

wildlife, such as inbreeding and genetic drift. All reduce the fitness of individual species and result in overall reduced ecosystem 

health. Many species that depend on seasonal movements for survival must travel through land corridors to areas outside the park 
boundaries. Without effective corridors, populations can be isolated genetically within the borders of the park, deteriorate genetically 

over time, and become more susceptible to disturbances such as disease, fire, climate change, and human intrusion. 

Currently, there is a strong interest worldwide in developing networks of parks and corridors of protected habitat which would 
provide safe travel for necessary movements. The reserve networks for the Florida Panther and the Serengeti animals of East Africa 
are two spectacular examples of this issue. While protected areas are considered to be the “nodes” in this system, and are expected 
to harbor the greatest portion of the wildlife species diversity at any one time, it is the corridors that ensure the survival of species 
over the long term. | | 

In Alberta, there are several critical issues at stake. Petroleum extraction and industrial agriculture has fragmented most of the 
aspen parkland and much of the grassland ecoregion; the only exceptions are the grazing lands. The foothills ecoregion has been 
Jragmented by mining, petroleum extraction, hydroelectric development, and forest extraction. Over the past few years, almost all of 
the forested ecosystems in the mixedwood and boreal ecoregions (outside of the parks) have been designated for harvest, but even 
before this, the landscapes were fragmented with petroleum exploration and extraction. In the 1980s, more forest was cleared by the 
petroleum industry than the forest industry. Alberta has few large areas of wilderness outside of protected areas. 

Special Places 2000 is a program that has lofty goals of setting aside representative areas of all of Alberta’s ecosystems by the 
end of the century. Unfortunately, there appears to be pressure to industrialize more than 90% of the landscapes. Within the isolated 
and small protected areas that remain, there will be genetic drift and future disturbance could cause losses of species. These small 
protected areas must be linked by corridors to form a conservation net to be effective in the long term. 

The objectives of this workshop are to bring researchers and managers of protected areas together to discuss: the state of 
understanding of the concepts and applications of nodes and corridors, our state of knowledge of protected areas in Alberta, and to 
determine how our isolated, protected areas can be linked into a conservation net. 


WORKSHOP REPORT 

The workshop focused on the importance of protected areas, vital to long-term survival of species. One of the most critical 
with an emphasis on genetic diversity of species. Parks and _issuesis that the petroleum and large-scale agricultural industries 
corridors of protected habitat are very important for population have fragmented the aspen parkland and grassland areas, so that 
preservation. Corridors are important to species that dependon corridors of species migration are often impossible to protect. 
seasonal movements and migration. Corridor protection is most 
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Abstracts of Oral and Poster Presentations 


Boldt, C. 

Title: Forest Fuels in the Boreal Zone 

Poster Presentation 

Climatic factors in the boreal forest region, such as relatively low 
temperatures and precipitation, lead to low decomposition rates 
and therefore to a buildup of organic matter in the ecosystem 
over time. Fire is a major dynamic force that rapidly oxidizes this 
material (as well as releasing the nutrients locked in it). All the 
combustible material that has accumulated in an ecosystem can 
be considered to be potential fuel for burning. Fuel complexes are 
forest dependent and have distinct ignition potentials and fire 
behavior characteristics. In the past, fire management and 
prediction systems were dependent on these distinct fuel types. 
Now, with widespread harvesting, fuel types are changing and 
will give different ignition fuel characteristics. To further the 
understanding of the development of fuel complexes over time 
and of parameters within fuel groups, this study analyzes a data 
base collected throughout Alberta from 1984 to 1991. 
Relationships of fuel characteristics, vegetation and 
environmental site factors are being studied. 


Title: Variability Within Forest Fuel Types 

Poster Presentation 

Fuel type is one of the major inputs of the Canadian Forest Fire 
Behavior Prediction System (CFFBPS). A fuel type is defined as 
an identifiable association of fuel elements of distinctive species, 
form, size, arrangement and continuity that will exhibit 
characteristic fire behavior under defined burning conditions. The 
CFFBPS descriptions of the five fuel types which are most 
common in Alberta are presented, along with quantitative data on 
the variability of fuel characteristics within each of these fuel 
types. The data were collected for an Alberta Forest Service 
Fuels Inventory between 1984 and 1991, and represent 
approximately 2400 sites throughout Alberta's forested areas. A 
large amount of variability is found to exist for fuel 
characteristics within the fuel types. In some cases, the 
quantitative data represents average site conditions for a 
particular fuel type which vary considerably from the CFFBPS 
description. | 


Contact: Cornelia Boldt, Ph.D. Student 

Department of Renewable Resources, University of Alberta 
751 General Services Bldg., Edmonton, AB T6G 2E1Canada 
Tel.: 780-492-2038; FAX: 780-492-4323 

email: cboldt@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


Conlan, K. 

Title: Destruction and Opportunity on the Arctic Seafloor: 
The Tilling Effects of Ice 

Oral Presentation 

Climate warming models project changes to the extent of sea ice 
and glaciers in the Canadian Arctic. Moving sea ice and icebergs 
strongly influence coastal biodiversity as they grind and scrape 
over the seabed. Changes in the frequency and intensity of ice 
scour may result in marked changes in seabed biodiversity and 
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productivity. Ice scour can be likened to human disturbances 
caused by dredging, trawling, and ploughing. Where scouring is 
intense, seabed communities lack diversity and are colonized by 
a few opportunistic, weedy species. Where scouring is less 
frequent, ice destruction provides opportunities and enhances 
overall seabed diversity. 

The effects of ice scour are being studied near Resolute Bay 
in Canada's High Arctic. Moving ice can plough out massive 
gouges to 30 m depth, extending up to 1 km in length, and 
penetrating 2.5m into the sediment. Scouring ice kills most or all 
of the resident biota and ploughs away the seabed cobble to 
reveal fresh glacial clay. In low current areas, the scours 
accumulate heavy brine released from the overlying sea ice. 
These settlement basins become anoxic and kill recolonizing 
fauna. Eventually, the scours promote massive blooms of 
diatoms, select for opportunistic scavengers and deposit feeders, 
exclude voracious sea urchins, and create a refuge for barnacles 
and kelp. Ice scours may take 50 years to fully recolonize and 
over 100 years to disappear. Overall, ice scour modifies 
topographic relief and sediment character and creates a mosaic 
of biotic communities at various stages of recovery. The result is 
a broadly variable coastal seabed that is highly diverse if not 
frequently disturbed. 


Contact: Dr. Kathleen Conlan, Research Scientist 
Canadian Museum of Nature, Research Division 

P.O. Box 3443 Station D, Ottawa, ON K1P 6P4 Canada 
Tel.: 613-364-4063; FAX: 613-364-4027 

email: kconlan@mus-nature.ca 


Duhaime, G., and T. Martin 
Title: Social Impact Resulting from Environmental 
Assessment Studies: The Great Whale Experience 
Poster Presentation 
Impact studies are aimed at predicting the effects of development 
projects. However, the studies themselves also generate impacts. 
This paper presents a social impact assessment on environmental 
studies carried out by Hydro-Quebec in the Inuit communities of 
Kuujjuarapik and Umiujaq (Nunavik, Northern Quebec). 

From 1971 to 1992, Hydro-Quebec conducted feasibility 
studies for the Great Whale Project (Phase 2 of the James Bay 
Project). During these studies, fears about an ecological disaster 
urged Native communities to request a revision of the 
environmental impact assessment. Members and leaders from 
Inuit communities became more involved in the environmental 
studies and traditional knowledge became part of the research 
process. In 1994, the Quebec Government postponed, for an 
undetermined time period, the Great Whale Project. Then, Inuit 
leaders from Umiujag and Kuujjuarapik asked for an evaluation 
of social impacts resulting from the environmental studies. That 
study was undertaken by GETIC of Université Laval and 
interviews were conducted in Umiujaq and Kuujjuarapick in the 
summer of 1996. 

One of several results of our study indicates that 
participation in environmental studies affected the relationships 


between Inuit leaders and community members. Indeed, the 
leaders were able to increase their professional skills and thus 
reinforce their position in the communities. However, an 
environmentalist stance on the part of the Inuit communities 
arose in conjunction with the studies and debates about the 
hydroelectric project, introduced in Kuujjuarapic and Umiujaq a 
stance calls into question the legitimacy of decisions taken by 
their leaders. 


Contact: Gérard Duhaime, Directeur 

Groupe d'Etudes Inuit et Circumpolaires , Université Laval 
5715 ave Royale, Boischatel, P.Q. GOA 1HO Canada 

Te.: 418-822-1978; FAX: 418-656-3023 

email: fssmth@hermes.ulaval.ca 


Fast, H. and J. Mathia 

Title: A Model to Simplify the Complexity of Arctic 
Coastal Zone Planning and Management 

Poster Presentation 

Coastal planning is complex. Information about coastal resources 
and processes are usually found within disciplines which are not 
easily accessible from a planning perspective. It is characteristic 
for several political jurisdictions to be involved in coastal 
planning and regulation, each with a separate set of legislation. 
Different levels of government often use different land use 
planning concepts, depending on whether they primarily control 
land use or water use. Within the national and state level of 
government, there are often many agencies, each dealing with a 
separate sector. To add to this complexity, there is often a 
diversity of stakeholders, each with a different view or 
perspective on coastal planning. Finally, information on coastal 
resources is widely scattered. As northern indigenous societies 
assume responsibilities and develop strategies for the 
management of vast northern resources, they will need tools to 
assist them in understanding the institutions and institutional 
mandates that pertain to their work. This poster highlights work 
undertaken in the DFO to develop a model to simplify the 
complex process of coastal planning. The Coastal Activities 
Linkage Model (CALM) is an inter-linked database which 
describes the institutional structures, regulatory agencies, 
legislative and policy frameworks, scientific information and 
stakeholder groupings of coastal zone management in the Central 
and Arctic Region. This work was funded under the Oceans 
Science Project Fund, by the Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
(DFO), Canada. 


Contact: Helen Fast, Natural Resources Institute 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, MB R3T 2N2 Canada 
Tel.: 204-474-8680 FAX: 204-261-0068 

Email: Helen_Fast@umanitoba.ca 
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Critical Science Issues 


Lemay, S. and C. Armenakis, and M. Benoit 

Title: Image Maps: A Cost-Effective Method of Completing 
the Cartographic Coverage of Canada at 1:100 000 Scale 
Oral and Poster Presentation 

The Centre for Topographic Information of Geomatics Canada, 
Natural Resources Canada has the mandate to evaluate the 
production of image maps of the Canadian North at a scale of 
1:100 000 for the land areas not covered by monochrome 1:50 
000 maps. Diminishing resources and leaner economic times have 
prompted the Centre to look into lower cost alternatives to the 
standard 1:50 000 monochrome line maps of the National 
Topographic System (NTS) mapping program to cover low 
demand areas of the High Arctic. In cooperation with the private 
sector, the Centre produced a prototype of this image map to 
evaluate production costs and potential client interest. The image 
maps are generated from either an ortho-rectified Landsat TM 
image of bands 3, 2 and 1, or an ortho-rectified panchromatic 
SPOT image. The ortho-rectified image is overlain with vector 
topographic, cadastral, toponymic and cartographic information 
originating from the 1:250 000 National Topographic Data Base 
data set. This poster paper will describe the production approach. 
The new image map will be presented and participants will have 
an opportunity to provide their input to this new product. 


Contact: Sylvain Lemay, Natural Resources Canada 
Centre for Topographic Information 

613 Booth, Room 705, Ottawa, ON K1A 0E9 Canada 
Tel.: 613-947-5286; FAX: 613-947-7948 

email: sylvain. lemay@geocan.nrcan.gce.ca 


Moses, R. and F. Mauer 

Title: Determining the Posterity of Crow Flats 

Oral Presentation 

The US Fish and Wildlife Service, the Vuntut Gwitch'in 
Renewable Resources Council, and the Porcupine Caribou 
Management Board have in common the issue of the Porcupine 
Caribou Herd. The migration of the Porcupine Caribou Herd is 
the North American continent's answer to the great migration of 
Africa. Man's inability to prosper, without distorting natural 
systems, has caused changes in the environment. The effects of 
these changes, we have never truly understood and may never 
comprehend, but we can learn from them. 

Wilderness allocation and wildlife migration are ‘hot topics’ 
in the political arenas of USA and Canada. The caribou calving 
grounds, the 1002 lands in the USA and the winter ranges of the 
Ogilvie-Wernecke and Richardson mountain range in Canada, are 
under threat by development. However, a new twist has been 
added. That twist is what Doug Urquhart calls "one of the most 
intriguing ecological discoveries in the history of northern life". 
(Urquhart, D. Myths, Mysteries....(and some facts) about the 
Porcupine Caribou Herd). The VGRRC, along with the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service has an exciting and interesting presentation. 
It explores the interplay between the caribou and moose issues, 
the ever-present threat to the future well-being of the 
environment, the animals and the northern peoples, and the 
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special management being utilized to assure the rights of all 
involved are protected. 


Contact: Rae Moses, Secretariat 

Vuntut Gwitchin Renewable Resources Council 

Box 80, House 765, Old Crow, Y.T. YOB 1NO Canada 
Tel. /FAX: 867-966-3034 


Reimer, K.J. and B.A. Zeeb 

Title: Environmental Studies in the Canadian Arctic: The 
Remediation of Military Radar Installations 

Poster Presentation 

The Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line was installed by the 
United States Air Force at the height of the Cold War and 
consisted of a system of detection and warning radar devices 
which stretched across the breadth of the North American Arctic 
from Alaska to Greenland. In 1985, Canada and the US agreed 
to modernize the North American Air Defense System. It was 
decided that the 21 still active DEW Line sites were to be 
replaced with an upgraded system to be called the North Warning 
System (NWS). It was also decided that those parts of the former 
DEW Line that were no longer required, would be cleaned up. 
Accordingly, the DEW Line Clean Up (DLCU) protocol was 
developed to physically restore and chemically remediate those 
parts of the DEW Line that were not required for the operation 
of the NWS. The Environmental Sciences Group (ESG), now 
located at the Royal Military College of Canada, conducted the 
environmental studies used to develop the Protocol. In addition, 
studies were carried out on the food chain uptake of 
contaminants in terrestrial and marine ecosystems, and on the 
effects of historic ocean dumping. These studies show that the 
DEW Line Sites are acting as a point source of contamination to 
both local terrestrial and marine ecosystems. Contaminated soils 
in the Canadian Arctic present a challenging problem. ESG is 
endeavoring to find ways of remediating at least some of these 
soils. The difficulty of transportation to and from DEW Sites, 
lack of existing infrastructure, and a short work season requires 
that any remediation strategy be relatively simple, low tech, and 
feasible to carry out on-site. ESG is currently investigating 
chemical remediation of PCB's using Fenton's reagent and 
bioremediation using biphenyl-degrading microorganisms which 
have been adapted to cold habitats. Bioremediation of 
hydrocarbons is being investigated using microorganisms 
optimized to flourish in cold temperatures. This is extremely 
important due to numerous fuel spills at DEW Line Sites. In 
addition, paleolimnological monitoring is being used to establish 
pre-impact conditions, and track trajectories of environmental 
changes in lakes and lagoons, along the Canadian DEW Lines. 
This paper will provide details of the DLCU project, including 
both basic and applied environmental science and engineering. 


Contact: Barbara Zeeb 

Environmental Sciences Group, Royal Military College 

P.O. Box 17000 Stn. Forces, Kingston ON K7K 7B4 Canada 
Tel.: 613-541-6000 ext. 6583; FAX.: 613-541-6596 

email: zeeb-b@rmc.ca 
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Sander, B., and R.W. Wein 

Title: Post-fire decomposition of coarse woody material in 
Wood Buffalo National Park 

Poster Presentation 

The decomposition rate of dead and downed tree boles (Populus 
tremuloides, Pinus banksiana and Picea glauca) was measured 
12 years after the Cherry Mountain Burn in Wood Buffalo 
National Park. Decomposition was expressed as wood density- 
loss over time since the tree toppled over. Only the wood density 
of Populus tremuloides decreased significantly over time 
(p<0.01). Density losses of Pinus banksiana and Picea glauca 
were insignificant. Correlation analysis revealed that for every 
species different additional variables (water content, height above 
ground, diameter) were important. The post-fire decomposition 
of Pinus banksiana and Picea glauca does not fit the negative 
exponential equation that is usually used for calculating 
decomposition rates. Instead, a lag-time of 12 years is suggested. 


Contact: Barbara Sander, Graduate Student 

Department of Renewable Resources 

751 General Services Building 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, AB T6G 2E1 Canada 
Tel.: 780-492-2038 FAX: 780-492-4323 

email: bsander@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


VanCamp, J., and, D. Bevington 

Title: Northern Hydrogen — Sustainable Development 
Oral Presentation 

Northern Canada has much to lose from the climate changes 
which are predicted to result from global emissions of fossil 
carbon and much to gain from a transition to a sustainable energy 
future. Northern communities and industrial developments are 
handicapped by the instability and high cost of pushing the fossil 
fuel economy to small inaccessible locations. Alternatively, many 
northern locations are blessed with abundant renewable wind, 
hydro, and biomass resources. The emergence of renewable 
energy conversion technologies, of new methods for storing 
energy as hydrogen and fuel cell technologies for converting 
hydrogen back to energy will allow a transition to sustainable 
local energy systems to occur in the next few decades. Leaders 
of the Canadian Hydrogen Industry, government and researchers 
attending a recent workshop at Aurora College in Fort Smith 
developed a three-level strategy to facilitate this transition. 
Baseline studies and concept designs will clarify and focus the 
vision for sustainable energy systems. Demonstration projects 
and testing facilities will introduce new technologies to the 
North. Innovative training programs will develop a trained work 
force capable of making the transition happen. 


Contact: Mr. Jack VanCamp, Senior Instructor 

Natural Resources Technology 

Aurora College, Box 600, Fort Smith, NT XOE 0TO Canada 
Tel.: 867-872-7578; FAX: 867-872-3175 

email: nrtp.ac@auroranet.nt.ca 


CHAPTER TWO: 
RECONFIGURING THE NORTH 


Michael Payne and Patricia A. McCormack, eds. 


The past ten years has been a period of unprecedented change in 
the social, political, and economic landscape of the circumpolar 
North. In Canada for example, the decade has been marked by 
the creation of a new political entity—Nunavut, major 
constitutional debates over the place of northern territories in the 
Canadian nation, extensive land claims settlements, and 
significant new economic ventures ranging from oil and gas 
development to diamond mines. All of these changes have taken 
place against a background of heightened environmental concern 
and a desire to see greater community control over and benefit 
from social and economic innovations. Nor is the Canadian 
experience unique. Papers delivered at the conference also 
indicated that similar forces are at work in Greenland, in the 
Russian Arctic and throughout the circumpolar world. 

The result of this has been a significant reconfiguring of the 
North, or perhaps more accurately the creation of multiple 
Norths. Some are based firmly in traditional land uses and ways 
of life; others are closely integrated into expanding national and 
global economic systems. In some parts of the North the legacies 
of global politics and military competition still have a major 
impact on communities, while other areas now benefit from their 
relative lack of development by promoting ecotourism. Certainly 
there is no single social or economic model for northern 
communities to follow or one political and constitutional path 
that works for all northern peoples. Intriguingly, papers 
presented at the conference also suggest that these alternative 
Norths can co-exist within individual communities or regions, 
particularly if governments and community leaders can look 
beyond a "one-size fits all" approach to public policy. 

Another major theme of the conference sessions discussing 
reconfiguring the North was the importance of developing new 
and more inclusive approaches to community-based research. 
This was the particular focus of Noel Broadbent's keynote 
address on "Arctic Social Sciences Research, Ethical Principles, 
and the Law." Noel Broadbent outlined the development of the 
Arctic Social Sciences Program as a distinctive part of the 
research funding initiatives of the National Science Foundation 
of the United States of America. This program goes well beyond 
traditional "curiosity-driven" research or even targeted, 
"strategic" funding programs for academic research. The Arctic 
Social Sciences Program is driven by a set of ethical principles 
developed co-operatively by researchers, residents of northern 
communities, and program administrators. These principles place 
a premium on developing strong research partnerships with 
northern peoples rather than simply treating them as subjects of 
analysis or sources of information. In addition, the program 
seeks to foster a spirit of research and inquiry among northern 
peoples themselves. Instead of simply funding southern social 
scientists to study the North, the program tries to encourage 
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Northerners, particularly indigenous peoples, to apply traditional 
knowledge and learning methods to new research problems. 
Bruce Rigby's poster presentation on the activities of the 
Nunavut Research Institute and David Malcolm's paper on the 
changing role of research in the Canadian North touched on very 
similar issues. Indeed most papers and poster presentations 
underlined the fundamental importance of partnership and 
cooperation between researchers and the communities they 
study. 

The first session, chaired by Gurston Dacks, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Alberta, focused on 
Resource Development and Community Benefits. In particular, 
this session examined the question of who benefits from resource 
development and who pays the costs. In the past, all too often 
the social and environmental costs of resource development 
were borne by local communities in the North while the benefits 
accrued to investors, imported managers and professional or 
technical staff, and outside governments. In part, all of the paper 
presenters agreed that meaningful community consultation and 
local co-management or even control over development projects 
can help to redress this historical imbalance in the distribution of 
benefits and allocation of costs. That said, however, these issues 
are not simple, and require more than just goodwill and hiring a 
few community facilitators to resolve. 

Presentations by Ray Moses of Vuntut Gwichin Renewable 
Resources and Marcelle Gareau of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Northern British Columbia, both 
suggested that questions of benefit are not reducible exclusively 
to material terms. There is value in sustaining traditional ways of 
life and allowing communities and individuals the option of not 
always maximizing the economic return on every available 
resource. Ciaran O'Faircheallaigh of the Centre for Australian 
Public Sector Management, Griffith University took a somewhat 
different tack in looking at how recent legal and policy decisions 
in Canada have given indigenous peoples in the North greater 
bargaining power when faced with resource development 
proposals. Over the past decade this judicial and legislative 
protection has resulted in some more promising projects that 
deliver greater benefit and which are better integrated into 
Northern community needs than before. Claudia Notzke of the 
Faculty of Management, University of Lethbridge, looked at 
some specific examples of tourism development in the Inuvialuit 
region that reflect these changes. There local people have tried 
to use tourism to support, not to supplant, a traditional 
economy, and to use co-management and conservation models 
to create a new form of tourist experience. 

Revised versions of two papers from this session by 
Richard Langlais of the Arctic Centre at the University of 
Lapland and Mark Prystupa of the Department of Geography at 
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Laurentian University are included in the following chapter. 
Richard Langlais's paper balances a close examination of 
conditions in the heavily militarized and industrialized Kola 
Peninsula of Arctic Russia with more general concerns about the 
human, environmental and ecological security of the circumpolar 
North. The specific conditions of the Kola Peninsula, which 
include extremely serious pollution, social and economic 
dislocation, and a large stockpile of military hardware including 
nuclear weapons, suggest that the current society there is 
sustainable only at enormous cost, but to reverse this evolution 
will be equally expensive and just as daunting. Mark Prystupa 
looks at a somewhat more optimistic situation: the creation of 
the Mackenzie Valley Resource Management Act as part of the 
final land claims agreements negotiated with various Aboriginal 
groups living in the Mackenzie Valley. The act allows for the 
creation of water boards, land use planning boards and other 
regulatory bodies to look after environmental management 
concerns. What is different about these bodies is that they will 
not be comprised solely of outside experts and government or 
industry representatives. Half of the membership of each board 
must be drawn from local Aboriginal communities and 
organizations, and a further quarter of the members will be 
selected to represent local government interests. Mark Prystupa 
suggests that this may well result in greater emphasis on 
traditional knowledge and ecosystem approaches to resource 
management, although by his own admission these bodies have 
not been in place long enough to be certain that this will be so. 

A second session, chaired by Richard Price of the School 
of Native Studies of the University of Alberta, examined 
constitutional debates in Canada over the place of the Yukon 
and the former Northwest Territories in a federal political system 
and revised structures for a new territorial level of government 
in the Western Northwest Territories after the creation of 
Nunavut. Both papers by Gurston Dacks and Marina Devine of 
the Department of Political Science of the University of Alberta 
and by Steven Smyth of the Department of Renewable 
Resources, Government of the Yukon are included in the 
following chapter. As a result, readers can get a full sense of the 
session from the papers themselves. What both papers make 
clear, however, is just how complex creating governmental 
institutions can be in the North. The traditional model of British 
parliamentary democracy is an uneasy fit in the North where 
other deeply rooted traditions of face-to-face consensus 
decision-making and constitutionally-protected First Nations 
governments also need to be accommodated in any political 
system. 

The third session in Reconfiguring the North was chaired 
by James Dempsey, then Director of the School of Native 
Studies of the University of Alberta. This session was 
particularly concerned with questions of self-government and the 
public interest. The idea of self-government for Canada's First 
Nations has often been discussed, negotiated, debated—and 
sometimes criticized. What has almost never occurred is that 
self-government has been granted. As a result, few people inside 
First Nations communities or outside them really have much 
sense of what self-government might look like, or how the 
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devolution of political responsibility might serve the public (or 
perhaps multiple publics’) interest. 

This session was somewhat unusual in that it featured 
individual presentations by Michele Ivanitz of the Centre for 
Australian Public Sector Management, Griffith University and 
Bob Simpson of the Inuvialuit Regional Corporation and 
Gwich'in Tribal Council, along with a joint paper by Ivanitz and 
Simpson. A fourth paper by Ivar Jonsson of the Institute of 
Economics and Management of the University of Greenland is 
also included in the following chapter. 

Bob Simpson's individual presentation focused on the 
struggle to balance collective aboriginal rights with individual 
rights in the negotiations for a self-government system for the 
Beaufort-Delta region at the mouth of the Mackenzie River. This 
area is home to several distinctive Aboriginal groups and a small, 
but significant, non-Aboriginal population as well. The 
negotiation process was designed not to disenfranchise anyone, 
but rather to find some practical way to make government more 
inclusive and more responsive to local interests. Michele Ivanitz 
in her individual presentation offered an intriguing comparison 
of the devolution of political responsibility in two communities: 
the Beaufort-Delta region and the Quandamooka Land Council 
of Stradbroke Island in Australia. In the Beaufort-Delta area 
devolution of powers and responsibilities has been based on 
negotiating a self-government agreement. In Australia, the 
Quandamooka Land Council sought similar goals of greater self- 
management and determination, but without couching the debate 
in terms of self-government. In these cases very different 
strategies and socio-political contexts combined to produce very 
similar end results. In their joint presentation Simpson and 
Ivanitz brought these various trains of thought together to look 
in a very practical way at how indigenous public sector 
management works in the Beaufort-Delta area, and how ideas of 
self-government can be operationalized in the real world of the 
modern Canadian North. 

Ivar Jonsson's presentation looks at an important aspect of 
self-government—the staffing of government bodies and the 
need to secure state-of-the art technology and know-how in 
order to make sure self-government does not mean devolution 
of more than just responsibilities. Jonsson's paper is a study of 
the experience in Greenland where decolonization and a move to 
greater Greenlandic control over government institutions has left 
a complex and somewhat disconcerting legacy. As Greenland 
moved towards greater autonomy, key positions in public 
administration were given to outside managers and technical 
experts. The idea was that these people would train a cadre of 
Greenlanders who would, in time, acquire the skills and 
knowledge needed to assume the running of the government. 
Instead, very little transfer of skills took place and all too often 
foreign experts instituted policies and procedures that placed a 
premium on formal learning and technical expertise. Far from 
making themselves obsolete, these imported managers and 
experts may well have entrenched themselves to the detriment of 
local culture and native knowledge. As a case study, the 
Greenland experience indicates that self-government is not just 


about the devolution of authority but also may require 
substantial organizational and educational change as well. 
The final session in Reconfiguring the North was chaired 
by Patricia McCormack, also of the School of Native Studies of 
the University of Alberta. This session consisted of five very 
specific and practical applications of the idea of partnership in 
research, planning and resource development projects in the 
Canadian North. Each of these projects show how partnership 
can, in fact, enhance projects and make them more successful 
and socially responsible than projects undertaken without 
community support and input. A sixth presentation by Michele 
Ivanitz and Ciaran O'Faircheallaigh of Griffiths University in 
Australia offered a comparative dimension to the session by 
discussing the goals and operations of the Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Commission and in particular its problems with 
public accountability, aboriginal representation and non- 
aboriginal administration. As the other five presentations in this 
session show, issues of accountability, representation and input 
lie at the heart of any successful partnership. Vivian Manasc, for 
example, described how her architectural firm works with 
communities to help them develop building designs that enhance 
community traditions and values, not contradict them. Ellen 
Bielawski, a negotiator with the Lutsel k'e Dene First Nation and 
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a researcher with the Arctic Institute of North America at the 
University of Calgary, outlined how the Lutsel k'e are struggling 
with how to participate in environmental and other research 
projects that can benefit from traditional knowledge while still 
retaining intellectual property rights to information that others 
treat as a commodity. Brenda Cantin and B. Simpson of the 
Health Promotions Branch of Health Canada outlined a highly 
successful evaluation framework for a _ joint 
government/community partnership program. This evaluation 
was particularly effective because it went beyond simply 
assessing the impact of the program in question to try to foster 
skill development and community input and control of the 
program. As mentioned earlier, David Malcolm of the Aurora 
Research Institute in Inuvik outlined some of the new 
considerations that will drive project funding and approvals in 
the North in the future. Finally Jim Webb and Chief 
Sewepagham of the Little Red River Cree Nation outlined their 
perceptions of what partnerships mean to First Nations that need 
to support wide-ranging community-based programs and 
services and to find a secure economic base for community self- 
sufficiency. 
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Securing Relations and Sustaining Northern Futures: The Kola 
Peninsula and the Reformulating Security Discourse 


Richard Langlais 


ABSTRACT. Concern for securing northern futures has both a local dimension and a circumpolar one. Of necessity it also considers 
security in a broadened way, as part of the reformulating security discourse. This kind of concern sees the situation on the Kola 
Peninsula of northwestern Russia as one of the greatest challenges to northern futures. 

At the same time as broad notions of security are useful in assessing the relevance of the Kola to other areas of the Arctic, the 
situation on the Kola is a useful case for refocusing the security discourse. The discourse is seen as having split into two main areas, 
one which broadens the content of security while retaining its primary focus on the needs of the state level; and one that not only 
broadens the content, but also the levels, of security concern and analysis, from that of the individual to the community, state and 
global society. Security is seen as both positive, dealing with needs and wants, and negative, which is the traditional fixation on 
threats. 

The situation on the Kola Peninsula is sketched with reference to material collected through field work in the area and in 
neighbouring Finland. This provides indications of the serious deterioration of the complex of relations that are formed by the 
interaction of the military, industry, the rest of society and the environment. Individual futures appear strongly linked to collective 
futures and the current situation is considered unsustainable. 

Since human ecological relations include those between people and the rest of nature, a relationally-based northern security 
perspective is compatible with a concern for sustaining. Sustaining remains intentionally ambiguous, denoting both a process and 
an evaluation: i.e., “We are sustaining northern futures,” and “We search for sustaining northern futures.” 


About the author: Richard Langlais is a Senior Scientist at the Arctic Centre, University of Lapland, in Rovaniemi, Finland. 


INTRODUCTION range of participants. What started on the fringes of seemingly 
The Kola Peninsula, in northwest Russia, bordering Finland and closed circles of security policy elites is now making headway in 
Norway and very close to northern Sweden, remains the largest areas far from the conventional focus of military, national and 
concentration of military and industrial activity in the international security thinkers (Langlais 1995). We don’t have to 
circumpolar north. If we add to this the nearly one million look far for empirical support for this claim. It can be found, for 
resident population, living in an environment largely north of the example, not only in the name, but in the platform of the 
Arctic Circle and on or near the shores of the Arctic Ocean, we international conference, Securing Northern Futures: 
have a military-industrial-social complex of disturbing scale, with Developing Research Partnerships (Canadian Circumpolar 
many of the attendant concerns. These are reasons for thinking Institute 1996, 1997). 


that, when considering the present and future security of the To continue with the example, the organizers of the 
circumpolar north, the Kola Peninsula stands out as one of the conference stated their position and purpose clearly. Among 
most acute challenges. other things, the conference was intended to enhance the 


This brief paper examines that part of the Arctic both as a “exchange of information among northern peoples and 
way of participating in the more general discourse on researchers in order to improve understanding of the circumpolar 
reformulating security and as part of current and actual efforts north.” The context of this activity is based on the 
to contribute to a more secure circumpolar future. For my own understanding, presented in the conference brochure and 
purposes, this paper is used as a way of thinking through the program, that: 
basis for continuing to do research on the social processes that 


may lead to sustainable development in the Arctic, which Northern security issues in earlier decades centred upon 
includes the north of Russia. East-West geo-political and military concerns that 
Of necessity, the style of the discussion is reflective; this is pre-occupied national government but only indirectly 
also motivated by the desire to convey an impressionistic affected the lives of northern peoples. In contrast, in the 
account of what one hears when living and working in Lapland, post-Cold War decades, issues that involve economic, 
in northern Finland, where the sense of being a participant in the cultural, food, and environmental security, matters that 
formal and informal discourse on the current state of the Kola very directly affect northern residents, have now come to 
Peninsula is strong. The sources are often verbal and thus dominate local and regional agendas in the circumpolar 
fleeting, so my additional purpose is to ensure a record, even if north. 
only as a kind of montage, of the “behind-the-scenes” 
discussions among concerned professionals, activists and These issues nevertheless represent major threats to the 
residents of this sensitive part of the Arctic. future well-being of northern peoples (Canadian 
The larger discourse concerned with reformulating security Circumpolar Institute 1996:2, 1997:11). 


has succeeded in having its concerns spread to an ever broader 
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The above statement, to paraphrase, says that in the circumpolar 
north, security issues have shifted from being about East-West 
geopolitical and military concerns to the other matters of 
economic, cultural, food and environmental security. It also says 
that in its previous guise, security was the concern of ‘national’ 
governments, but that now it has shifted to the ‘local’ and 
‘regional’ agendas. 

This begs several questions, such as, “If this is the case, 
what form of security are northern circumpolar national 
governments pre-occupied with instead?” and, “Since we still 
have military-industrial complexes, are they now also concerned 
with ‘economic, cultural, food and environmental security’? If 
not, then has anything in their concerns really changed?” These 
are important questions anywhere in the world. In the Arctic, 
which has even had militarization as one of the dominant 
characteristics with which to contrast it with Antarctica (Elzinga 
and Bohlin 1989, 1993), they are especially so. 

My purpose here is not to enter into a polemic with the 
conference organizers, but to use the conference as both one 
more bit of evidence in attempting to verify my impressions of 
how the application of reformulated notions of security is taking 
place, and as a way of introducing the present discussion. 
Additionally, the questions generated by the example are not 
conclusively answered here either, but are used to maintain the 
more general relevance of the Kola Peninsula for the empirical 
dimension of the reformulating security discourse. 

To recapitulate, the Kola Peninsula is important for any 
consideration of the present and future security of the Arctic. 
This is so for traditional, military, and state-oriented perspectives 
on security, as well as for attempts to take into account any of 
its broader—human, environmental, ecological—formulations. 
The history and current status of the activities there make it of 
real concern for its own and other Arctic residents, at the same 
time as it provides a renewed and continual stimulus for the need 
to consistently reassess our thinking about security. In 
attempting to address these aspects, it is interesting to 
experience how difficult it is to keep them apart. 


THE REFORMULATING SECURITY DISCOURSE 

It appears that the reformulating security discourse is at an 
important threshold. In the 1980s and ’90s, prior to today’s 
threshold, it could be characterized as having been mainly a 
theoretical activity, where the various cases for different ways of 
reformulating security—environmental, ecological, food, 
economic and so on—were argued. 

Now it appears that the arguments for 
reformulating—which usually means broadening— security have 
been tacitly accepted by the same conventional segments of 
society that were earlier so criticized for being insensitive to the 
broader notions of security (Dalby 1992). This can be seen in 
observing how notions of security are being implemented. It 1s 
commonplace nowadays to find new notions of security being 
mentioned as important for national policy, military activities, 
research strategies, and international agreements, among other 
things. 

To mention just one example: the United States has placed 
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the environment in its top security category of vital interests, in 
a descending hierarchy of categories of interest that, next after 
vital interests, lists extremely important, important, and 
secondary (The Commission on America's National Interests 
1996). Environment, trade, financial markets and energy supplies 
are referred to as major global systems that, if they should 
undergo catastrophic collapse, threaten the American way of life 
(Nunn 1996). It is this phrase, “threaten the American way of 
life,” that is understood as the crucial difference between vital 
interests and the lower priority, but still “extremely important 
interests.” Other threats to the U.S.’s vital interests, in addition 
to the above, are considered to be the rise to prominence of 
some hostile major power in Europe, Asia, on the high seas, or 
on American borders; activities that threaten the survival of 
America’s allies; and direct biological, nuclear, and chemical 
attacks on the U.S. If such kinds of attacks as the latter were on 
areas outside of the U.S. or its allies, then they would fit in the 
lower category of extremely important interests. Seeing vital 
interests so precisely defined makes the inclusion of 
environment, an area of concern that is often still met with scorn 
in conventional security circles, a remarkable step. 

It appears that this same success in reformulating security 
has now led to a theoretical backlash, which seems primarily 
based on the military’s involvement in whatever new 
arrangements arise, and on fear of a contradiction in aims (Butts 
1996). This has even led some to claim that the whole enterprise 
of reformulating security may have been a mistake. Seeing the 
military become involved with environmental matters makes 
some afraid that now even nature will be subjugated to military 
management, resulting in a militarized environment (Deudney 
1990, 1991; Jyrki K&akénen, pers. comm. 1997). The 
environment is the new enemy (Smith 1996), to be treated 
strategically with the help of the intelligence community in a 
“post-Cold War military-environmental security complex” 
(Deibert 1996:29). 

Another way of describing what has happened with the 
reformulating security discourse, is that from the mid-1990s it 
has been split into two streams. One is maintained by the 
state-dominated institutions, including the military, that has 
absorbed parts of the reformulated security critique, made them 
their own, and are now simply proceeding in a business-as-usual 
way. The other is represented by those who criticize the 
dominance of the state level of focus, and call instead for notions 
of security that are concerned with all levels of focus, from the 
local to the global. When they see the way in which states 
continue to keep their concern for security at the state level, 
even if the targets of concern are now broader than during the 
Cold War, they often feel that little has been gained. 

The present threshold, mentioned above, therefore 
represents the uncertainty among theorists about which direction 
reformulating security should take. As a potential backlash, it 
runs the risk of eroding the substantial gains that have been made 
in modifying security agendas world-wide. Now that national 
and sub-national governments, companies, and international 
organizations are awakening to the presence of other kinds of 
concerns, such as ecological ones, than those based on military 


threat perception, there is some grounds for optimism. 

My own feeling in this is pragmatic, however, based on a 
sense of urgency that applauds the new interest at the state level 
in environmental affairs, at the same time that it enjoins states to 
channel more resources into, for example, assisting those who 
would improve the sustainability of small communities (Langlais 
1997), working for equity in the distribution of the world’s 
resources, or enhancing subsistence security (Freeman 1997). 
For these reasons, I feel that there should now be more emphasis 
on empirical case studies, for it is time for reaffirming the 
convictions that originally fuelled the critique of the conventional 
security discourse (Langlais 1995). Real responses should be 


made to real environmental and social problems. In the context _ 


of the circumpolar north, the situation on the Kola Peninsula 
should therefore be of acute concern, for no matter how its 
security is defined, there is a possibility that its problems will 
eventually degrade not only the security of those who live there, 
but that of all of us. 


Human Ecological Security and the Kola Peninsula 

The extent of environmental problems on the Kola Peninsula is 
gradually becoming more understood and documented 
(Tikkanen and Niemela 1995, Bernes 1996), at the same time as 
information about military and industrial activity is progressively 
becoming declassified (Heininen 1992, Nilsen and Bohmer 1994, 
Nilsen et al. 1996). What is less understood is the general social 
situation of what is, by arctic standards, a densely populated 
region, although Heininen et al (1995), Kak6énen (1996) and 
Sergounin (1996) mention some of the implications of this from 
a perspective of regional security. 

It must also be stated that these three realms—the 
environmental, the military-industrial and the social—are not 
seamless categories of analysis, and that, indeed, grasping their 
interrelations is essential to a broad-based notion of security. In 
effect this results in what can be called ecological security. 

A more specific focus of ecological security is human 
ecological security, which studies the security of the relations, in 
a field of relations, or relational field (Langlais 1995). In the 
perspective of sustainability, since human ecological relations 
include those between people and the rest of nature, a 
relationally-based northern security perspective is compatible 
with a concern for sustaining. Sustaining remains intentionally 
ambiguous here, denoting both a process and an evaluation, i.e., 
“We are sustaining northern futures,” and, “We search for 
sustaining northern futures.” It is both something we do and 
something we want. As a question of deciding what we want for 
the future, this leads to notions of positive security, and as far as 
it is concerned with threats to these notions, it is negative 
security (Langlais 1995). 

A human ecological approach to reformulating security, in 
this case for the Kola Peninsula, considers the quality, diversity, 
quantity, value, directions and axes of the relations that can be 
identified there, with the object of enhancing the security of the 
relations. On this basis, suggestions and evaluations of 
appropriate praxis and policy may be advanced. An illustration 
of this, detailed below, is the increase in east-west transportation 
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links that are being established in the transnational circumpolar 
region, thereby altering the more usual north-south and 
intra-state bonding that has strongly influenced the character of 
change in different northern regions. Some of the details and the 
character of these and other interactions are outlined below. 


Reflections on the Present Situation on the Kola Peninsula 
Much new information is becoming available as a result of 
international activity, on an interregional basis, between the Kola 
Peninsula and neighbouring northern regions of Finland, Sweden 
and Norway. This is taking place in many forms and at many 
levels. Some of these many activities include exchanges between 
schools, joint publications by institutions, the opening of border 
crossings, improvement of transportation corridors, travelling 
summer courses, shared research activities, private visits, and 
commerce. 

One of the general tendencies that needs to be increased is 
for the axis of interaction to shift from a north-south orientation 
(Kola-St. Petersburg/Moscow) to an east-west one. As a part of 
this, the business community is attempting to do what it can in 
encouraging visitors and trade (Shutov et al. 1996). It is now 
possible, for example, to see a number of commercial and public 
safety signs in Russian outside some of the businesses and on the 
roads in and around Kirkenes, the Norwegian town nearest to 
Murmansk, as well as a roadside café with welcoming 
Norwegian signs and menu on the Russian side of the 
Murmansk-Kirkenes highway, near Pechenga. These are startling 
when considered against the status of the Kola Peninsula during 
the Cold War. 

Many on both sides of the Finnish-Russian border have 
been waiting patiently for restrictions at the border crossing at 
Kelloselka to be relaxed further, and for completion of the rail 
link that is expected to dramatically increase passenger and 
freight traffic between northern Finland and Kola (Roberts, 
unpublished). It is possible that these increasing areas of activity 
may enhance the overall security of the region through a process 
of increasing civility, as Griffiths (1992) implies. 

' Much must be done to further this process, however, for 
the imbalance between conditions on both sides of the 
“East-West” border is, with appreciable understatement, large 
(Kashulin 1996). With mortality rates doubling from 1991-94 
and fertility rates falling by almost as much, demographers at the 
Apatity branch of the Russian Academy of Sciences, the Kola 
Science Centre, when attempting to use comparisons for general 
assessments of the situation on the Kola Peninsula, say that they 
can only liken it to World War II, with the life expectancy for 
males at 49 and for women, 63 (Riabova, in press). One can 
wonder whether feelings similar to those heard in Archangelsk 
also apply in the nearby Kola area; young couples can be heard 
saying that because of their worries about the future, they dare 
not have children (Satu Hallikainen, pers. comm. 1997). 

The Russian state is being described as totally “walking 
away” from social policy relating to the Kola area, at the same 
time as the population is seen as a passive recipient of social 
change, unprepared for taking over responsibility for its own 
welfare (Riabova, in press). The readiness to accept a shift in 
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responsibility from the collective level to that of the individual is 
weak. 

At the same time, the population is being pushed to take 
measures on their own, even if out of sheer desperation for the 
regional economic situation, which has been described as being 
at a “dead-end, at the absolute edge of crash,” at the same time 
as 80% of salaries and pensions are in arrears, and in many cases 
for months at a time (Oleg Andreev, pers. comm. 1997). When 
they do come, the payments are small. Only a small minority of 
the population, around seven or eight percent, can be considered 
as having a material standard that is similar to a “Western” one 
(Oleg Andreev, pers. comm. 1997). The example Andreev used 
to illustrate this is of the Murmansk car owner who has enough 
money to afford driving the over two hundred kilometres to 
Kirkenes and then paying a mechanic there more than ten times 
the going rate in Murmansk, just to be able to get a six-month 
guarantee on the service. 

In contrast, the officially-admitted poverty rate in the 
Murmansk region (which covers most of the population of the 
Kola area) is 28% of the population (Riabova, in press). 
However, researchers at the Kola Science Centre have 
considered this figure to be based on unrealistically low 
estimates of basic needs. Recalculating in accordance with what 
they feel is a more appropriate estimate, they arrive at a figure of 
45% of the population being below the poverty line (Riabova, in 
press). 

Pensioners are more often staying in the Kola area after 
retirement than they used to. Whereas it used to be more usual 
to return to their original home areas in what used to be the 
south of the Soviet Union, many of those places are now 
independent republics: Kazakhstan, Georgia and so on. Not only 
have the pensioners’ savings and buying power been reduced to 
nearly nil, but the new Russia has been tardy in arranging 
transfer payments to the new states to cover such things as the 
pensions of returnees. At the same time, even when returned 
pensioners succeed in getting their pensions, they are even 
smaller than if they had stayed in the Kola area. Even those who 
decide that they would like to return to the south of Russia are 
faced with a dearth of apartments. Of 60 000 families who had 
applied for apartments in the south, there was reportedly only 
sufficient government funds to supply 400 (Roman Tripolski, 
pers. comm. 1997). 

It is intriguing to consider that the fall of the Soviet Union 
and the subsequent creation of many new states has, according 
to Riabova (in press), increased the northernness of Russia as a 
whole. When considering the situation in the north of that 
northernness, that is to say, in the Kola and along the rest of the 
Arctic Ocean Coast, this implies an overall decline in pride in 
being Russian. 

The situation for many on the Kola Peninsula is such that 
their self-identity as northerners has changed as well. Before the 
early 1990s, northernness had a positive ring, associated with 
being well-off, and even a sense of brother- and sisterhood. 
Nowadays a negative feeling has become attached to it, equated 
with similar and more general feelings about the state of the 
country as a whole, “It’s like being Russian,” in a kind of double 
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negative (Riabova, in press). A sense of home is, for many, 
missing, which affects the sense of commitment and caring about 
environment and community. 

Responses to the present situation do vary, of course, 
providing some counterbalance to the otherwise grim 
atmosphere that many describe. Oleg Andreev (pers. comm. 
1997), Professor and Director of The Barents Centre for Social 
Research, in Murmansk, speaks of how no matter how poor the 
conditions become, there is still a rock-bottom spirit, tinged with 
irony and resignation, that, “We will survive ... in any case.” 

Some of this atmosphere can be found in the headquarters, 
in Apatity, of Ekonord Magazine, a publication that is forced to 
come out irregularly, even though it appears to be highly thought 
of in the context of Barents regional cooperation (Nordwall 
1997). Staffed by a combination of life-time Kola residents and 
newcomers, there remains a spark of optimism to lighten the 
gloom of their well-founded knowledge of environmental 
conditions in the Kola area. The centre is jointly and 
enthusiastically supported by a number of organizations, 
including, in Norway, the Royal Ministry of Environment, the 
County of Finnmark, and the Folk High School in Svanvik; in 
Sweden, Malmfalten’s Folk High School in Kiruna; and in 
Finland, Lappland College in Sodankylé. The question of 
adequate funding is so uncertain that the magazine’s continued 
existence is as unsure as the next date of publication of their 
magazine (Irina Chirkova, pers. comm. 1997). 

The spread of drug use among young people, as another 
form of response, is also a concern and a number of groups are 
working to combat this. These groups are in their infancy, but 
hold the seeds for the provision of alternative visions of the 
future for their members and those they come into contact with 
(Langlais, in press). They usually combine a number of different 
themes in order to provide young people with alternative 
interests. For example, in Apatity, a 4H group and a Youth 
Ecological Society have been formed; many of the participants, 
as well as their parents, are also active in the local Christian 
revival movement (Valeria Bognibova, pers. comm. 1997). In 
terms of international involvement, the minister of one of the 
new churches is from Sweden; the church appears to be Baptist. 
Also, an American couple working under the CoMission (an 
American-led consortium of 82 church groups who are 
collaborating on sending teacher-missionaries to Russia) are 
teaching a course for teachers in Christian Ethics and Morality: 
A Foundation for Society at the behest of the local Office of 
Education (Mark Longcor, pers. comm. 1997). 

Knowledge about the circumstances of the area’s largest 
aboriginal group, the Kola Sami, is also becoming more 
accessible outside of the area (Antonova 1988, Sergejeva 1995, 
Rantala 1995, Helander 1996, Sergejeva 1997). Significant 
assistance is being provided them from Sami groups in Norway, 
Finland, and Sweden, as well as from the Arctic Institute of 
North America, in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. The latter is 
pursuing a project in co-management with the largest group of 
Kola Sami, who live in Lovozero, and a smaller group in Yona 
(Leif Rantala, pers. comm. 1997). 

In spite of this assistance, the Kola Sami are still unable to 


fully exercise control over their lands and resources. Although 
there is a Committee for Aboriginal Affairs in the Murmansk 
regional government, it is not certain that that office has the best 
interest of its clients uppermost. When one of the leading 
members of the Committee was asked what he thought about the 
still weakened position of the Kola Sami, he said that he actually 
didn’t mind this situation at all, as it made it easier for him to 
fulfill his responsibilities, both as a Russian and as a 
representative of the state (Nikolai Bogdanov, pers. comm. 
1997). At the time of writing, however, there came news that the 
chairman of the committee, Sergei Semyashkin, has been fired 
while away on vacation (Leif Rantala, pers. comm. 1997). 
Neither the reason for this, the name of his replacement, nor 
whether any other changes are to be made, are known yet, but 
curiosity is high. 

It is clear that the industrial and resource extraction activity 
on the Kola Peninsula is detrimental to the security of most of its 
inhabitants, and it is important to note that this appears to be the 
case for the immigrants of the Soviet and post-Soviet periods as 
well as the indigenous population. All the peoples there are 
experiencing insecurity, to an extent that Europe should be 
troubled to find such vast areas of social disintegration, 
reminiscent in so many ways of what it euphemistically calls the 
“Third World,” at its doorstep. When in the spring, the valley 
and mountainsides where Apatity lies fill with dust storms 
containing what Vladimir Zhirov (pers. comm. 1997), Vice- 
Director of the Polar-Alpine Botanical Garden, calls “nepheline 
sand,” which is lifted up from the slag piles of mineral 
processing, people of all origins begin coughing and newly 
opened birch leaves soon wither on the branch. The 
radioactivity—from the mining-related explosions of nuclear 
devices—that is said to be in the ground water, knows no ethnic 
or social bounds. 

On the Kola Peninsula, in other words, the needs of 
national security are at the cost of all the other kinds of security: 
environmental, ecological, local, individual, subsistence and 
community, to name a few. Narrow, short-term intransigence in 
the military’s monopoly on defining security for the Kola 
Peninsula is potentially leading to broad, long-term deterioration 
of the area’s subsistence and social bases. 


The Unsustainability of Current Kola Peninsula Society 
The situation on the Kola Peninsula is such that it supports two 
of the main contentions in the reformulating security discourse. 
One is that too much attention and resources are still being given 
to the conventional military-threat-dominated, state-level notion 
of security; the other is that there are enormous problems that 
create entirely different kinds of threats than those generated by 
conventional war- and military-related perspectives, and that 
these should also become part of the proper focus of security 
thinking. 

The case of the Kola Peninsula is useful because it 
demonstrates the interwovenness and interdependence of these 
two contentions. The cost of the first is the creation of the 
second. It is an extreme illustration of how the conventional 
pursuit of state-centred security through military—industrial 
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activity without perceptible concern for local, micro- and 
macroregional impacts can at the same time create threats to 
security at many levels. The two contentions conflate, indicating 
the necessity of trying to cope with security concerns at all 
levels. 

That seemingly distant and remote region of northwestern 
Russia now borders not only a member state—Norway—of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, NATO, but of the European 
Union: Finland. The challenge for reformulating security, on the 
ground and in the field, is that the fears of the Russian military 
must be as much a part of a reformulated security solution as 
those of the industrial workers, their families and the indigenous 
people of the area. Radical change must occur. 

With present attitudes, the question of the security 
—however we define that security—and, hence, sustainability, 
of the population of the Kola Peninsula is answered by claiming 
its unsustainability. Its security can, possibly, be sustained via 
enormous and unending inputs from the rest of Russia and 
northern Europe, at prohibitive cost to society and environment, 
but who would be happy with that? Who would sustain that? 
Only a remarkable transformation in commitment to and in 
caring for the region can provide the basis for any hope of 
sustainability. 
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Resource Management Act as part of its commitments under the Gwich’in and Sahtu Dene and Metis final agreements. This piece 
of legislation will establish an integrated system of land and water management through the development of several co-management 
bodies. This paper describes the historical factors that have affected the development of this proposed Act and evaluates its strengths 


and weaknesses. 
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is interested in issues associated with aboriginal peoples and resource management in Canada’s North. Past work has focused on 
aboriginal participation in development assessment, the nature of northern development, and the process of negotiating environmental 


regimes within land claims. 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1969 the federal government released a White Paper on Indian 
Policy that called for, among other things, an end to the 
negotiations of land claims and a refusal to recognize Aboriginal 
rights (INAC 1969). It was hoped that this policy would lead to 
the quick assimilation of Aboriginals into mainstream Canadian 
society and, in so doing, solve the deplorable social conditions 
on reserves (Purich 1986). At the same time, the issue of the 
existence or the nonexistence of Aboriginal title was being 
deliberated in the courts (Asch 1984). In 1973 the Supreme 
Court, in ruling on the Nisgha court case against the 
Government of British Columbia, established the possibility of 
existing Aboriginal title (Asch 1984). The result of the Nisgha 
case radically altered the federal policy towards Aboriginals from 
the White Paper of 1969 (Purich 1986). By the summer of 1973 
the government announced that it would recognize two classes 
of claims: 1) comprehensive claims which are based on the 
presence of unextinguished Aboriginal title; and 2) specific 
claims which are based on the unfulfilled commitments of 
existing treaties (INAC 1993a). Because of the slow progress in 
successfully settling comprehensive claims, the policy towards 
them was changed in 1986 to include within their scope the 
provision to negotiate Aboriginal participation on environmental 
management bodies with decision-making powers (INAC 1986). 
The implications of this policy have had the greatest impact on 
the North where several comprehensive land claims agreements 
have been signed creating new environmental management 
regimes in Northern Quebec, Yukon, and the Northwest 
Territories. 

This paper will provide an assessment of one of the sets of 
institutional arrangements for environmental management that is 
to be, or has been, established by the implementation of 
comprehensive land claims. Specifically, the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Mackenzie Valley Resource Management Act 
(MVRMA) has been investigated. This proposed Act arose out of 
federal government commitments in the Gwichin Final 
Agreement (INAC 1992), and the Sahtu Dene and Métis Final 
Agreement (INAC 1993b), and will extend to the entire 
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Mackenzie Valley Region (Map 1). The evaluation is based on 
comments made by forty key informants (i.e., representatives 
from federal and territorial bureaucracies, Aboriginal 
organizations, interest groups, industry representatives, 
consultants, interviewed in June 1996), who were 
knowledgeable of the MVRMA, and my knowledge of 


institutional arrangements for sustainable environmental 


management. This paper is an adaptation of a book chapter by 
Prystupa (1997) which focused more specifically on the changing 
institutional arrangements for water management in Yukon and 
Northwest Territories and included a review of the MVRMA. 


BACKGROUND TO THE MVRMA 

In April 1990, negotiators from a coalition of Dene and Métis 
groups from the Mackenzie Valley initialed a land claims 
agreement with the federal government (Hamilton 1994). 
Included in the agreement were provisions to establish a 
coordinated system of land and water management in the 
Mackenzie Valley region that would guarantee Aboriginal 
participation on decision-making bodies (INAC 1988). 
Ultimately, the agreement failed to be ratified by the coalition of 
Aboriginal groups because of concern by the Dene and Métis of 
the Deh Cho and Treaty 8 areas about the lack of self- 
government provisions, and the extinguishment of Aboriginal 
rights in most areas of their traditional territory (Cameron and 
White 1995). The federal government responded by stating that 
it was unwilling to reopen negotiations on new matters but 
would be willing to negotiate with individual claimant groups 
based on the principles of the failed agreement (Cameron and 
White 1995). The Gwich’in and Sahtu Dene and Métis quickly 
commenced discussions with the federal and territorial 
governments, reaching agreements in 1992 and 1993, 
respectively. 

The environmental management provisions in the Gwich’ in 
and Sahtu agreements are essentially the same and provide the 
framework for drafting the MVRMA legislation. The federal 
government was to have had the MVRMA in operation two years 
after the promulgation of settlement legislation for the land 
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Figure 1. The Mackenzie Valley Region: the area to which the Mackenzie Valley Resources Management Act will apply. Adapted 


from Prystupa (1997: 207). 


claims agreement, or December 1994 for the Gwich’ in, and 
June 1996 for the Sahtu (Prystupa 1997). However, drafting of 
the legislation was slowed by opposition from southern claimant 
groups in the Mackenzie Valley who opposed the extension of 
the MVRMA into their traditional territories because they 
believed it was not in step with current legal thinking on the 
extent of Aboriginal rights. However, after much delay, 
including a court challenge by the Gwich’ in because of the slow 
progress, the legislation (Bill C-6) now looks like it will be 
enacted in the fall of 1998. 


Overview Description 

The MVRMA will establish several co-management boards that 
will have Aboriginal, federal and territorial representation. For 
the Mackenzie Valley Region, a Mackenzie Valley Land and 
Water Board, and a Mackenzie Valley Impact Review Board will 
be established. Additional regional land use planning boards, and 
regional land and water boards, are to be established in the 
Gwich’ in and Sahtu settlement areas. The federal government 
anticipated that when any of the southern claimant groups 
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complete their land claims negotiations, they will also create 
these regional boards to serve their traditional territories. 

The land use planning boards that exist in the Gwich’ in 
and Sahtu settlement areas will develop land use plans that will 
direct development activity in an area. Applications for either a 
water license (under the existing Northwest Territories Waters 
Act) or a land use permit (under the existing Territorial Lands 
Act) will be made to the land and water boards. If the proposed 
undertaking is in either the Gwich’ in or Sahtu settlement areas, 
the regional land and water boards will process the application. 
The first step the regional boards will take will be to ensure that 
the undertaking is consistent with the land use plan developed 
for the region. In contrast, the Mackenzie Valley Land and 
Water Board will handle applications in the Mackenzie Valley 
Region that are not in the Gwich’ in or Sahtu settlement areas, 
or where an activity is likely to have a transboundary impact 
across regions. Membership on this valley-wide Board includes 
all members of the Gwich'in and Sahtu Land and Water Boards 
and an additional three federal, one territorial, and two other 
members. 


Securing Northern Futures: Developing Research Partnerships, O.P. #45 CCI-Press (1999) 


All water boards will provide preliminary environmental 
assessment screening. If there are potentially significant 
environmental impacts or significant public concern a referral 
will be made to the Mackenzie Valley Impact Review Board and 
an environmental impacts assessment will be conducted. If the 
proposal is allowed to proceed after an environmental impacts 
assessment, the land and water boards will continue to assess the 
project through the licensing and permits stage. The Minister of 
Indian and Northern Affairs will retain final decision-making 
authority in all matters. Enforcement of water licenses and land 
use permits will remain with the federal Department of Indian 
and Northern Affairs until, through devolution, these functions 
are transferred to the territorial governments or Aboriginal 


groups. 


Advantages of the MVRMA 

The three primary advantages of the MVRMA over existing 
legislation are its adoption of an ecosystem approach, the 
incorporation of land use planning into the environmental 
assessment and regulatory processes, and provisions for greater 
Aboriginal and northern participation (Prystupa 1997). The 
MVRMA promotes more of an ecosystem approach by giving the 
responsibility for both land and water regulation and initial 
environmental screening to the land and water boards. Under 
current arrangements, environmental screening of water licenses 
is done by the Water Resources Division of Indian and Northern 
Affairs, while licensing is administered by the Northwest 
Territories Water Board. The Land Use Division of Indian and 
Northern Affairs Canada performs both regulatory and 
environmental screening. Merging of environmental management 
functions into one unit under the MVRMA will promote 
improved consideration of environmental linkages. Aboriginal 
people, respected for their holistic worldview (Johnson 1992, 
Berkes 1993), will promote an ecosystem-based approach 


through their expanded role in environmental decision-making. 


The regulatory approvals process in the Northwest 
Territories has historically been ad hoc. Decisions were made 
with little forethought of what uses of the environment were 
desirable or of the potential cumulative impacts. While there was 
a movement, in the Territories, to develop some land use plans 
in the 1980s, few plans were produced before funding was cut. 
The land use plans that will be developed for the Gwich’ in and 
Sahtu settlement areas will allow for a normative consideration 
of what forms, and extent, of development should be allowed in 
a specific area. In this manner, environmental decisions may be 
made in a way that provides for optimum use of an area, which 
reduces resource allocation conflicts, and is sustainable. 

Involvement of Aboriginals in the process will be enhanced 
with the MVRMA. Representatives of Aboriginal organizations 
are to comprise half of all co-management boards, not including 
the chairperson. In this way, Aboriginals will move from merely 
being consulted to serving on quasi decision-making bodies. 
These members will likely stress to proponents of development 
the need to collect and utilize traditional knowledge. Territorial 
government representation will also be formalized with 
membership roughly equal to federal representation, or about 
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one-quarter, on all co-management boards. Local involvement 
would also be expected to increase, since regional co- 
management boards will be located in communities where it will 
be easier to access environmental managers than when they were 
predominately located in Yellowknife. 


Potential Concerns 

While the MVRMA should be an improvement over existing 
institutional arrangements for environmental management, there 
are also anumber of factors that could decrease its effectiveness. 
These factors include the disruption of the smooth functioning 
of the Act by southern claimant groups, the increased potential 
for transboundary disputes, the difficulty in achieving 
consistency in application of the legislation, the difficulty in 
integrating traditional knowledge with Western Science, and the 
potential for conflicts of interest. 

As mentioned previously, the four southern claimants in the 
Mackenzie Valley (i.e., the Deh Cho, Treaty 8 Council, South 
Slave Métis, and Dogrib Treaty 11 Council) are opposed to the 
MVRMA. While each has their own specific concerns the primary 
one for all is their disagreement with the Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development retaining ultimate 
jurisdiction, especially on Aboriginal owned lands. While this is 
a serious sticking point for Aboriginal groups, experience has 
shown that the Minister's ultimate authority has rarely been used. 
However, because of the federal government's insistence on 
retaining ultimate jurisdiction these Aboriginal groups might 
boycott the co-management bodies that have made provisions 
for Aboriginal representation (i.e., the Mackenzie Valley Land 
and Water Board, the Mackenzie Valley Impact Review Board). 
This situation would decrease the legitimacy of the process. In 
the final determination, the federal government may use the 
provision in the Act which allows for the pertinent provisions of 
the legislation to be reviewed in the course of any negotiation 
with a First Nation relating to self-government, and amended to 
make it more amenable to the Aboriginal groups. 

The federal government has insisted on a coordinated 
system of land and water management for the entire Mackenzie 
Valley region, instead of separate regimes for each Aboriginal 
claimant group’s Settlement Area, because they do not want to 
create unmanageable jurisdictional complexity and 
fragmentation. Even if the federal government is successful in 
their attempt to have the southern claimant groups agree to the 
conditions of the Act, there will still be the real threat of 
conflict, uncertainty, delays and inefficiencies because where 
there used to be one environmental management regime there 
will now be separate ones for Nunavut, the Inuvialuit Settlement 
Region and the Mackenzie Valley Region. The Mackenzie 
Valley Land and Water Board may also prove to be 
unmanageable because of its large membership. 

While the MVRMA will operate under the same guidelines 
within the region, there may be problems with consistent 
decision-making among the three land and water boards. For 
example, the standards applied to a development by the 
Gwich’ in Land and Water Board may differ from those applied 
by the Sahtu Land and Water Board. This may cause proponents 


to argue that they are not being fairly treated and/or make them 
less certain of how to approach the environmental management 
process. With Natives playing a more active role in 
environmental management, traditional knowledge is expected 
to be increasingly important as an information source. Several 
federal government bureaucrats consulted for this study were 
concerned that the Aboriginal representatives on co-management 
boards would not have adequate education to contribute or 
understand the technical nature of Western Scientific 
information. Aboriginal informants, on the other hand, were 
pleased that traditional knowledge would play a greater role in 
environmental decision-making, but were concerned that 
bureaucrats trained in Western Science would not value their 
knowledge. This situation suggests that there will likely be some 
difficulties integrating information from these two knowledge 
systems. However, the thrust to link traditional knowledge and 
Western Science in a meaningful way should, in time, provide a 
better understanding of how each of these ‘ways of knowing’ 
can support each other. 

With environmental management functions being 
transferred to smaller communities and responsibilities to board 
members resident in these communities, there are greater 
chances that conflicts of interest situations arise. Those persons 
who have appropriate skills to serve on a board in the 
community are also more likely to be in a conflict of interest 
situation. Therefore, clearly stated rules and procedures will be 
required to eliminate any potential impropriety. 


CONCLUSION 

Overall, the MVRMA should be an improvement over existing 
institutional arrangements for environmental management. The 
positive changes that will result from adopting a more 
ecosystem-based approach, from incorporating normative 
planning, and taking progressive steps to improve northern 
involvement, are significant. The difficulty for the federal 
government will be to maintain the integrated system of land and 
water management for the Mackenzie Valley Region while 
resolving outstanding Aboriginal land claims and self- 
government matters in a fair and equitable manner. The 
remaining concerns with the MVRMA can hopefully be addressed 
through experience. 
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ABSTRACT. Proposals for the constitution of the western Northwest Territories after the 1999 division of the present N.W.T. vary 
in terms of how intimately they integrate First Nations self-government and public government. This paper will locate four recent 
proposals along this continuum of integration. It will identify the northern and national political factors that have determined the fate 
of the first three proposals and will argue that these considerations are today shifting the constitutional centre of gravity toward the 
less integrated end of the continuum. The likely outcome of the fourth proposal is therefore a post-modern situation characterized by 
a multiplicity of governments reflecting the multiplicity of northern groups endowed with constitutional rights and divergent values 


and interpretations of history. 
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INTRODUCTION 

For 15 years, the people of the western Northwest Territories 
have struggled with one of the most pressing problems facing 
politicians and constitutional thinkers today. This is the problem 
of how to design a public government that will work in a society 
that is composed of ethnic groups that bring very different 
perspectives and divergent interests to a political process that 
none of them is able to dominate. What institutions will represent 
this social divergence and at the same time produce solutions that 
are both effective and legitimate? 

In the last decade and a half, northerners have succeeded in 
gaining a sophisticated understanding of this problem, and the 
dimensions of conflict that surround it. However, they have not 
succeeded in solving it. This failure has brought the western 
NWT to a critical point in its constitutional history; it now must 
force the possibility that it cannot answer this question. 

A constellation of factors is converging in the western 
NWT to make this the question of the moment. The first factor 
is the constitutional background of the Northwest Territories. In 
one sense, the territory enjoys an enviable level of institutional 
maturity and self-determination.’ All of the seats in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Cabinet are held by politicians 
elected by the people of the territory. Although a territory, hence 
clearly subordinate to the federal government, the NWT's 
government exercises almost the same span of jurisdiction as do 
the provinces and faces a negligible likelihood that Ottawa would 
veto any legislation it might pass. 

However, the territorial government fails to pass the test of 
legitimacy. It was established without the consent of the 
Aboriginal peoples of the territory and in complete disregard of 
their centuries-old systems of governance. Moreover, the pattern 
of government that has evolved, based on the southern Canadian 
model of majority rule, representative government and individual 
rights, resonates very badly with Aboriginal preferences for face- 
to-face consensus-building within local communities for the 


1. The institutions of the territorial government are described in Cameron 
and White 50-58. 


purpose of promoting the most important good—the collective 
well-being. 

The territorial government has adopted some distinctive 
practices that reflect Aboriginal preferences for consensus 
decision-making. However, they take place in a context so 
foreign to Aboriginal political cultures that they must be 
considered more decorative than fundamental. Many observers 
and participants in territorial politics agree with Stephen Kakfwi, 
at the time territorial Minister of Constitutional Development and 
Aboriginal Affairs, when he asserted that "...this [NWT] 
government has to change and we have to work towards a day 
when all people give their blessing to a new form of 
government..." 

A second factor is the demographic and associated socio- 
political structure of the NWT. In 1991, Aboriginal persons 
comprised 60.2% of the population of the entire NWT. More 
specifically, Inuit accounted for 36.5%, Indians 17% and Métis 
6.7%. In the western NWT, the numbers of Aboriginals and non- 
Aboriginal residents are almost evenly balanced. Neither of these 
two groupings is homogeneous, either in terms of beliefs, values, 
economic interests or politics. Indeed, this heterogeneity has 
been a fundamental element of northern politics. It both 
complicates the task of reaching consensus on issues and also 
provides a basis for building bridges among mutually sympathetic 
individuals on either side of the Aboriginal/non-Aboriginal 
distinction. 

While the two general ethnic groups are internally diverse, 
they approach each other on the basis of overarching internal 
commonalities. Their differing approaches to political process 
have been described above. They also differ in terms of their 
experience of the post-contact history of the NWT, the non- 
Aboriginals having enjoyed the power to impose their laws, 
economic system, science and values. For their part, the 
Aboriginal people of the NWT have experienced colonialism in 
these and other dimensions. Not surprisingly, their economic 


2. Testimony before the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples, 
Yellowknife, NWT, December 8, 1992, transcript page 85. 
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well-being and social health have suffered (Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples 1996:390-412) 

The first nations of the North have learned from these 
experiences that they must be self-determining if they are to live 
lives that are both materially and spiritually richer. The past two 
decades have increasingly given them the means to achieve this 
self-determination. An inherent Aboriginal right to self- 
government is now recognized in principle, even if its 
implementation remains unclear. In general, the first nations bring 
to territorial politics an agenda dominated by the goals of 
achieving self-government, building on the gains of their land 
claims settlements or renewing their treaty-based relationship 
with Canada, managing the land so that it will continue to give 
them spiritual and economic sustenance, and strengthening the 
economic and social health of their communities. 

In contrast, non-Aboriginals in the north tend to orient 
themselves toward the south, endorsing its politics, economic 
patterns, such as the extraction of non-renewable resources, 
values and life style. Many non-Aboriginal northerners respect 
the special experiences and the rights of northern Aboriginal 
peoples. However, some resist the expression of these rights to 
the extent that they appear to threaten unacceptable costs, 
whether these costs are delayed economic development, 
governmental inefficiency or challenges to the individual rights 
that form the bedrock of their political philosophy. 

A government based on the principles of majority rule and 
political individualism is a poor match for a society characterized 
by ethnically-based divisions that touch so many areas of public 
policy. While this has been true for decades, the current 
institutions of government are increasingly under pressure. Land 
claims settlements have significantly increased the ability and 
resources of some First Nations to assert themselves. The 
acceptance of the concept of the inherent right to self- 
government has increased the credibility with which First Nations 
can assert that they have a viable alternative to participation in 
the territorial government. 

Adding to this pressure is a third factor, the prospect of 
division of the NWT in 1999 into a largely Inuit eastern territory, 
to be called Nunavut, and an as yet unnamed western territory. 
The major reorganization of government that will necessarily 
accompany division and the sheer symbolism of redrawing the 
map of the north will create an obvious occasion for creating a 
government that will fit the social and political structure and 
meet the needs of the new western territory's population better 
than does the current government. 

Much of the discussion that follows will focus on the issue 
of the "fit" between institutions and the society they must govern. 
What is equally important—and problematic—is the issue of 
effectiveness in meeting people's practical needs after division. 
Most western Arctic residents will require their new government 
(or governments) to be effective, both administratively, in 
delivering programs and services of at least the same quality as 
those that existed before division, and politically, in providing a 
strong voice for the western NWT in national affairs. 

Many in the NWT worry, not unreasonably, whether it will 
be possible to maintain the same level of services that people 
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currently enjoy when the NWT is divided, given the potential 
inefficiencies of two small governments created out of one. The 
western NWT will have a total population of about 40,000 after 
division, nearly half of whom will live in the capital city, 
Yellowknife, with the rest scattered in 29 smaller communities. 

The issue of effectiveness has been further complicated by 
territorial government attempts to delegate and, to some degree, 
off-load program and service delivery to municipal governments. 
Regional and local Aboriginal bodies on the other hand, have 
expressed a desire not just for delegated authority, but for 
recognition of their interests and rightful jurisdiction as self- 
governing entities. The argument between those who say 
decentralization, however it is accomplished, will result in 
savings through flexibility, and those who say it will result in 
greater expenditures through duplication, is far from over in the 
NWT. 

For nearly two decades, the Government of the NWT has 
been surprisingly effective on the national stage, given its small 
population and limited financial resources. Examples include the 
lobby mounted for Aboriginal rights in the patriated Constitution, 
participation in national constitutional talks and national 
ministerial forums, through to the socioeconomic and 
environmental agreements brokered with a major multinational 
diamond-mining firm in 1996. 

Since 1990, however, when talks on a proposed 
comprehensive land claim for the Dene and Métis of the western 
NWT ceased, the distinctive tribal and local identities of the 
Aboriginal peoples of the west have been reinforced by land 
claims, self-government and treaty entitlement processes taking 
place at the regional or local, rather than territorial level. If the 
new western territory government is unable to lead a common 
front, it may not be effective in dealing with the federal 
government or multinational corporations on such issues as the 
transfer of authority over, and revenue from, non-renewable 
resource development. 


REINVENTING NORTHERN GOVERNMENT 

In the face of ever-increasing pressure from these factors, 
northerners have tried to design a future public government of 
the western NWT that will embody a significant degree of 
Aboriginal self-determination. They have produced a number of 
proposals that respect both the dominant political norms of 
Canada and the rights, self-definitions and values of the 
Aboriginal peoples of the territories. These proposals have 
represented different combinations of the two mechanisms that 
are usually used to bridge the political gaps in multi-ethnic 
societies. As these mechanisms are not "either-or" propositions, 
but rather can vary considerably, we should view these 
mechanisms as continua and try to understand specific proposals 
in terms of where they lie on the two continua. 


Securing Northern Futures: Developing Research Partnerships, O.P. #45 CCI Press (1999) 


The first is what we may call governmental integration.’ 
This continuum represents how fundamentally First Nations‘ are 
integrated as First Nations, that is, as collectivities with 
constitutionally protected rights, into the institutions of public 
governments. 

At the "melded" or "integrated" end of the continuum, the 
fact of ethnic divergence is the basic principle by which the 
legislative assembly and the executive are organized. This 
organization may well follow the pattern of direct consociation 
in which ethnic communities send their own representatives to 
the legislature of the public government and in which these 
legislators are empowered by special voting arrangements in the 
assembly and by their guaranteed participation in the cabinet to 
protect and advance the interests of their ethnic communities, 
despite their minority status.’ 

The other end of the continuum represents the fully 
liberal-democratic, one citizen—one vote, majority—rule system, 
which pays no attention whatever to representing the cultural 
composition of society. The present Government of the NWT 
approaches this end of the continuum very closely. 

Some of its practices, such as electoral gerrymandering in 
favor of the rural areas and their predominantly Aboriginal 
populations, and the "consensus," that is, non-partisan, pattern of 
decision-making in the Legislative Assembly, indirectly and 
informally accommodate Aboriginal needs. Since 1975, as well, 
the majority of individuals in the Legislative Assembly have been 
Aboriginal. However, territorial practices do not formally 
institutionalize the participation of First Nations as First Nations 


3. The authors are aware that Aboriginal leaders in the western NWT 
object to the term "integration" and have asked that it be removed from 
western NWT constitutional documents. These leaders believe the term 
implies an acceptance of assimilation and the superiority of one 
governing system over another. We wish to make it clear that we intend 
no such value judgments. "Integration," in the sense of "incorporation as 
equals into... an organization of individuals of different groups,” 
(Webster's) is simply the most accurate description of the mechanism 
under discussion. 


4. We are using "First Nations" as a shorthand reference to both local 
and regional or tribal entities, and to Métis, Gwich'in and Inuvialuit, as 
well as to those who would describe themselves as Dene First Nations, 
with or without land claim agreements or other treaties. All are 
collectivities with constitutionally protected rights. 


5. By contrast, indirect consociation uses federal institutions to prevent 
ethnic minorities in a defined geographic area from being overwhelmed 
by the power of the majority, examples being Quebec in Canada or the 
new Inuit-dominated territory of Nunavut. Indirect consociation, as a 
rule, has not been considered practical in the western NWT. Most 
regions and communities are to a greater or lesser extent, ethnically 
mixed. However, the Deh Cho First Nations have proposed their own 
separate territory, similar to Nunavut, a desire that has so far not met 
with a sympathetic federal or territorial response. A fuller discussion of 
consociation can be found in Asch and Dacks1985. 


in the Assembly, nor do they structure the assembly, its voting 
rules, or the cabinet to protect Aboriginal interests.° 

Particularly if the Legislative Assembly continues to operate 
at the liberal-democratic end of this continuum, and in view of 
the growing strength of the principle of First Nations 
government, the future may well present a different picture. First 
Nations may operate their own governments. The territorial 
government will lose its power to the extent that First Nations 
choose to exercise their own authority. The existence of strong 
First Nations governments would greatly reduce the need to 
accommodate the Aboriginal constitutional agenda in the 
institutions of the public government. 

If many First Nations form strong governments at the local 
or regional levels in the western NWT, the public government 
could exercise jurisdiction of three main types. The first would be 
programs for the non-Aboriginal portion of the population. The 
second would be program areas that First Nations agree are 
culturally neutral or otherwise most appropriately left with the 
public government. Third, the public government would be 
responsible for delivering programs delegated to it by First 
Nations governments. 

Of course, arrangements may be reached that represent 
some middle point on the continuum. Whatever the 
arrangements, one of their most important functions will be to 
manage inter-ethnic relations. In the "integrated" region of the 
continuum, the participants should bring a considerable feeling of 
shared interest to their negotiations, in that they should feel a 
need to make their shared institution function effectively. The 
fact that they work side by side on a daily basis should also 
enhance their working relations. In the "liberal-democratic" range 
of the continuum, public government officials and Aboriginal 
leaders will negotiate with less of a presumption of shared 
interest. Both sides will want the overall system to function, but 
they will tend to behave toward one another more like diplomats 
of independent countries than like colleagues with substantial 
common interests. 

Constitutional planning in the western NWT involves a 
second mechanism which can also be seen as a continuum, that 
of the degree of decentralization of public authority. This has 
been an ongoing issue for many years, because the very 
considerable popular support for the concept that power should 
migrate from the territorial government to the regional and local 
level’ has not yet caused this to happen on any large scale. 


6. First Nations are represented through First Nations political bodies at 
the regional and tribal levels, and through Indian band councils, Métis 
locals and Inuvialuit community corporations at the local level. Many of 
these organizations can be seen as First Nations "governments-in- 
waiting,” but they are not public governments. 


7. This sentiment has most recently been reported in such different 
sources as Dickerson (1992. Working Toward a Common Future. 
Yellowknife: Commission for Constitutional Development), and at the 
Constitutional Development Steering Committee's First Constitutional 
Conference, held in January of 1995. It can, of course, be traced back 
much farther than this. 
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The term "decentralization" has been used in a number of 
different senses in the north. The territorial government is 
sometimes called "decentralized" because its operations take 
place in multiple locations across the NWT. There is, in fact, a 
GNWT presence in virtually every community. However, in 
terms of decision-making authority, the territorial government 
is still highly centralized, despite some interesting experiments 
in transferring programs to community governments. 

Decentralization has the potential to affect the struggle 
between the principles of public government and First Nations 
government. Transferring authority to the community level in 
the NWT means, in most cases, placing it in the hands of 
Aboriginal people, who form the majority of the populations of 
the smaller communities of the territories. 

Some Aboriginal people might accept this as an 
alternative route to de facto self-determination, particularly as 
it avoids the risks of building completely new Aboriginal 
governments to provide the services currently provided by the 
territorial government. A combination of decentralization (or, 
as it is now referred to in the NWT, "community 
empowerment") and some integration of self-government and 
public government might prove appealing to some Aboriginal 
people, even though it would not represent self-government 
based on an Aboriginal right, and hence constitutionally 
entrenched. 

Western NWT Aboriginal political bodies, unlike those in 
Nunavut, have on occasion opposed GNWT initiatives to 
decentralize programs to communities. Groups as diverse as 
the Gwich'in Tribal Council and the Treaty 8 Dene have raised 
the following issues: first, fear of "off-loading," or transfers 
involving responsibility without adequate resources, including 
human resources, a concern First Nations share with 
municipalities; second, an ideological opposition to delegated 
authority, as opposed to recognition of Aboriginal governing 
rights (all transfer programs to date have involved delegation, 
with final authority remaining in the territorial Minister's 
hands); and third, fear that transferring programs to 
community-level public governments will undermine the 
authority and future jurisdiction of Aboriginal or Aboriginal- 
public governments at the local or regional level. 

One complicating factor has been that western NWT 
Aboriginal communities, with only one exception, are not 
reserves. In southern Canada, Indian band councils exercise 
local government authority under the Indian Act on reserves. 
In all but the smallest western NWT communities, a public 
local government is responsible for delivering such services as 
sewer and water, usually with funding from the territorial 
government. This means that First Nations councils are 
competing for governing authority with southern-style public 
municipal governments set up in the 1960s and 1970s under 
GNWT auspices. Until recently, the recipients of GNWT 
program transfers were the public municipal governments, 
rather than First Nations or regional bodies. 

However, some western NWT First Nations have now 
accepted program and service transfers from the GNWT, and 
others are discussing them in association with self-government 
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or treaty entitlement talks. Minor program transfers to 
municipalities have occurred, along with at least one fairly 
comprehensive set of transfers, including social services, to a 
community government in the eastern Arctic®. Block funding, 
which permits a greater degree of flexibility, and the 
development of several combined Aboriginal-public local 
governments or "charter community councils", may make such 
transfers acceptable to more First Nations political bodies in 
the western NWT. Nevertheless, as of early 1997, the western 
NWT Aboriginal Summit, a gathering of regional Aboriginal 
leaders, was still questioning the NWT premier on his 
government's recognition of First Nations political bodies and 
the true intent of the GNWT "community empowerment" 


policy. 


THE PROPOSALS 

Nearly twenty years of constitutional discussion have presented 
five major proposals for changing the structure of the 
government of the NWT.’ Placing these models on the two 
continua described above will demonstrate that northerners 
have fully explored the opportunities for change through the 
two mechanisms. The failure to agree on new arrangements 
after such an exhaustive effort confronts northerners with the 
critical question of whether they have the political will to create 
First Nations self-determination within public government or, 
alternatively, whether powerful First Nations governments and 
a much diminished government of the NWT are the way of the 
future. 


1) Public Government for the Peoples of the North 

The first model to gain wide currency was developed in 1981 
by the Dene Nation and (as it was then known) the Métis 
Association of the NWT. Dene and Métis leaders began joint 
work to achieve self-government within a public government 
framework in the early 1980s. At that time, some First Nations 
in southern Canada favored a "two-government" model, based 
on a form of exclusive Aboriginal sovereignty on reserve lands. 
But, then and for the remainder of the 1980s, most federal and 
provincial governments resisted the explicit constitutional 
recognition of the inherent Aboriginal right of self-government. 
This made the chances for achieving the two-government 
model appear rather slim. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, Dene and Métis were also 
aware that Aboriginal people collectively formed a majority of 
the population of the NWT. Because Inuit in the eastern Arctic 
also wanted change, Dene and Métis leaders felt they were in 
a strong bargaining position from which to negotiate the 


8. Prof. Graham White of the University of Toronto has undertaken a 
study of the most extensive instance of program transfer, the Cape 
Dorset Community Transfer Initiative (forthcoming). 


9. This does not exhaust the list of constitutional proposals. We do not 
deal with another early model sketched out by the Dene Nation, the 
“metro model," or with sub-territorial proposals that are not current, 
such as the Inuvialuit's Western Arctic Regional Government. 
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changes they wanted in public government. They concluded 
that a "one-government" option was more likely to succeed in 
achieving their self-government objectives in the western 
NWT. These leaders felt that participating in the design of a 
public government would give the Dene and Métis more power 
in a practical sense, by giving them a greater say over what 
laws were passed by the public government and how it spent its 
money. Dene leaders also feared at that time that a "two- 
government" model would force them to give up control over 
large tracts of their traditional lands. Land claims processes, 
still under way in some regions of the western NWT today, had 
barely begun. 

The Denendeh proposal, officially called Public 
Government for the Peoples of the North, was endorsed by the 
executives of the Dene Nation and Métis Association and 
published in November 1981. It remains an influential 
document to this day. 

The Denendeh proposal suggested a province-like 
jurisdiction. The government was to be composed of 
community assemblies and councils, a Denendeh Assembly and 
a Senate. The central Assembly "could be composed of local 
chiefs and community representatives" (Dene Nation and Métis 
Association of the NWT 1981). The Dene and Métis were to 
have at least 30 per cent of the seats in the Assembly. A 
Denendeh Senate composed only of Dene and Métis would 
safeguard Aboriginal rights and interests. 

The proposal recommended a 10-year residency clause 
for voting or holding office in the central Assembly. A "Charter 
of Founding Principles," consistent with the Canadian 
constitution would entrench Dene and Métis rights to establish 
government-funded institutions, Aboriginal languages as 
official languages, and environmental sustainability and human 
well-being as principles for decision-making on development 
projects. The land and resource ownership systems of the Dene 
and Métis would be given equal status with that of the non- 
Dene, with three categories of lands: exclusive Dene-Métis 
lands, lands and resources controlled by the Denendeh 
government, and a very limited amount of private land. The 
non-partisan Assembly would operate on consensus. 

In relation to the two continuums presented, the 
Denendeh proposal is clearly an early attempt at a 
comparatively integrated model. Aboriginal council 
representatives would sit side by side in the same Assembly 
with non-Aboriginal representatives. It appears that integration 
was proposed for the community, as well as the central level, 
with town-hall type assemblies as well as municipal/band 
councils, with each of these bodies being directly represented 
in the Legislative Assembly."° 

Aboriginal people would receive protection for their 


10. At least one community, Fort Good Hope, took matters into their 
own hands and attempted to implement a community assembly system 
and an integrated Aboriginal/public government at the local level. 
Today, it is a "charter community," with the Dene band chief heading 
the local community council. 


Ad 


rights and share power with non-Aboriginals by means of a 
guaranteed proportion of the seats and the checks and balances 
of a Senate system. It is notable at this time that the main 
distinction among ethnic groups considered was Aboriginal 
versus non-Aboriginal, and that the levels of government 
proposed were, correspondingly, community and territorial. 
The locus of power, as one might expect from these 
proponents, rested with the Aboriginal people collectively. 

In terms of decentralization, the inclusion of 
representatives of the community assemblies and councils in the 
central Legislative Assembly speaks to a desire, if not to fully 
decentralize, then to see community-level bodies provided with 
more authority and a voice in territorial affairs. At that time, it 
would appear that the greatest concern at the community level, 
at least as expressed in this proposal, lay with the division of 
powers over lands, rather than with other provincial-type 
powers. 


2) Partners for the Future 

The Western Constitutional Forum, presented its proposal in 
1985 (Western Constitutional forum 1985). This forum was 
composed of western NWT MLAs, including one who 
specifically represented the interests of the non-Aboriginal 
population, as well as Aboriginal leaders, with distinct 
representation for the Dene, Métis and Inuvialuit (Western 
Constitutional Forum 1985). This consociational model was 
based on the premise that the population of the territories was 
divided into several "cultural communities": Inuvialuit, Dene- 
Métis (seen at that time as one cultural community) and non- 
Aboriginal." 

In the Assembly, decisions that did not affect basic 
cultural rights, including Aboriginal or treaty rights, would 
require only a simple majority. Decisions that were deemed to 
have implications for a defined set of cultural rights possessed 
by any cultural community would require the support of a 
majority of the MLAs of the affected cultural community, as 
well as an overall majority of MLAs. 

The partnership or consociational model was presented as 
"a means of at least partially integrating the GNWT and any 
form of Aboriginal self-government which might come into 
being...." (Asch and Dacks 1985:56). Like the more integrated 
Denendeh proposal, it was an option Aboriginal groups wished 
to consider because recognition of the inherent right appeared 
stalled at the national level, and because their demographic 
strength in the western Arctic gave them leverage at the 
territorial level. They would not have to negotiate on the basis 
of isolated reserves, as in southern Canada. There appeared to 
be a trade-off between the exclusivity of Aboriginal control on 
the one hand, and the geographic extent of Aboriginal 
influence, on the other. 


11. The term "cultural communities" was used instead of "ethnic 
groups" to emphasize the possibility that individuals might move from 
one group to another by virtue of being accepted by its members as 
culturally one of them. 


The power given to MLAs selected on the basis of their 
Aboriginal cultural status locates this model toward the 
integrated end of the first continuum. However, it does not rest 
at the extreme end of the continuum. Consociation employs 
two major devices. The first is power sharing, as expressed in 
the system of cultural community vetoes described above. The 
second is segmental autonomy, the ability of the cultural 
communities each to make for itself decisions on those issues 
that most profoundly touched on its cultural interests and 
constitutional rights. 

As explained above, the more powerful the principle of 
segmental autonomy, in this case involving First Nations 
establishing their own governments, the less will be the need 
for the power sharing that characterizes integrated government, 
because First Nations would be safeguarding their cultures and 
making their most important decisions within their own 
institutions. 

Because the "partnership" proposal anticipated the 
creation of cultural community councils for precisely this 
purpose, we might argue that it represents no more than a 
moderately integrated model. The proposal was silent 
concerning the second continuum, the appropriate degree of 
geographical decentralization of government powers. 

The principles underlying the partnership proposal were 
enshrined in the 1987 Iqaluit Agreement between the Western 
Constitutional Forum and the Nunavut Constitutional Forum. 
The Iqaluit Agreement was endorsed by the NWT Legislative 
Assembly, but failed when the Dene-Métis and the Inuit did not 
agree, by the required deadline on a boundary between their 
respective territories that would have served as the shared 
boundary for the two territories to be created by the division of 
the NWT. 


3) Working Toward a Common Future 

Working Toward a Common Future, the report produced in 
1992 by the Commission for Constitutional Development and 
also known as the Bourque Commission, after its chairman, the 
late Jim Bourque, produced a much less integrated answer to 
the same set of problems. Significantly, the eight-member 
Commission was made up of a more differentiated set of 
representatives than the now-defunct Western Constitutional 
Forum. It included one woman specifically appointed to 
represent the interests of both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
women. 

The Commission also funded a wider array of Aboriginal 
political bodies and interest groups to provide it with position 
papers, including business, labor, seniors and environmental 
groups. The Commission accepted over 70 written submissions 
and held hearings in most of the larger communities of the 
western NWT. It did not initially make a proposal for people to 
react to, but provided them with a background information 
document. Commission members were briefed on current 
constitutional and legal issues by leading experts, in a 
workshop facilitated by the Arctic Institute of North America. 
The Commission produced an interim report and then toured 
the communities for a second time to obtain reactions. The 
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Commission's evident willingness to listen to the views of 
ordinary people, as well as the stature of its members, gave it 
high credibility. 

Those who expected the Commission to reproduce the 
WCF's conclusions were surprised by the results. The 
Commission recommended, among other things, that the New 
Western Territory constitution "recognize, uphold and protect 
the First Peoples' inherent right of self-government," and that 
it recognize that "Aboriginal First Nations may opt out of the 
New Western Territory constitutional process and seek a direct 
link with the federal government"(Commission for 
Constitutional Development 1992:19). The Commission 
separately recognized the rights of Treaty First Nations, Métis, 
Gwich'in and Inuvialuit, and went some way towards outlining 
these rights, at least in general terms. 

The key to the Commission's fundamental philosophy was 
a recommendation that is quite radical in the Canadian context. 
This was that "the New Western Territory constitution affirm 
that all authority to govern belongs to the people, collectively, 
and flows, collectively, from them to their institutions of 
government" (Commission for Constitutional Development 
1992: 25). This affirmation of bottom-up rather than top-down 
governing authority led naturally to a further key, and very 
creative, recommendation: "that the New Western Territory 
constitution establish a district order of government which may 
be public, exclusively Aboriginal, or a combination of both" 
(Commission for Constitutional Development 1992: 26). 

There were, then, to be two orders of government within 
the New Western Territory: a central territorial government, 
and district governments. The district governments could 
comprise one community (or even, conceivably, a portion of a 
community, if'a local First Nation opted for separate status), or 
several, as long as these were geographically contiguous. The 
district governments could themselves be located anywhere 
along the governmental integration spectrum, with the approval 
their citizens. 

The suggested division of powers between the central and 
district orders reinforced the idea that power was to be 
delegated up from the community or regional level; most 
provincial-type powers were to be available to the district 
governments, with the central government having a relatively 
restricted range of responsibilities. It was the district 
governments, not the central government, which would have 
the residual power: "authorities not identified in the 
constitution as being the exclusive responsibility of the central 
order of government, be assumed to be vested in other orders 
of government" (Commission for Constitutional Development 
1992:26). The Commission also recommended that "the 
principle of asymmetry, or unequal distribution of powers, be 
recognized as acceptable among district governments" 
(Commission for Constitutional Development 1992:30). This 
can be construed as an embodiment of segmental autonomy. 

The Bourque Commission had little to say about the 
representational structure of the central government itself, 
preferring to leave that to a later stage in the process. 
However, the acceptance of the concept of district 
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governments and their primacy over the central government 
leads naturally to a central government that could be a form of 
federation. Its main roles would be to set and enforce territorial 
standards, resolve disputes among governments and deliver 
programs delegated to it by districts who did not wish to do so 
themselves. It could represent an indirect, rather than direct, 
form of consociation. 

The Commission's conclusions reflected the climate of the 
times. Its proposals were located towards the more 
decentralized and less-integrated ends of the two continua, 
precisely because they saw the alternative as being even more 
extreme. The Commission was confident that the inherent 
Aboriginal right of self-government was finally going to be 
recognized at the federal level, through the Charlottetown 
process.'” By this time in the western NWT, efforts to have the 
different Dene groups negotiate together as one group (the 
Dene Nation) had fallen apart, and, as the Commission 
correctly noted, the territory for the first time faced the 
prospect of a multiplicity of Aboriginal governments. The 
Commission members felt that if there was to be a common 
government in the western NWT at all, the central government 
would have to accept a radical decentralization of power. 

While the Commission's report achieved a high degree of 
popular support, especially among Aboriginal people, the 
territorial government, including some Aboriginal ministers, 
was notably cool towards this proposed diminution of central 
government power. Others, especially in the non-Aboriginal 
community, objected to what they saw as the potential expense 
of a decentralized government, that is, their overt objections 
were largely based on effectiveness, rather than on legitimacy. 
In spite of the Commission's repeated requests, it was never 
given the resources to provide an estimate of the cost of its 
proposals, so the arguments remain moot. There have been 
calls for a return to the Bourque Commission recommendations 
in every western NWT constitutional process since then. 


4) Partners in a New Beginning 

In October 1996, the Constitutional Working Group (CWG), 
composed of members of the Western Caucus of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Western NWT Aboriginal 
Summit, released a draft constitutional package for public 
discussion. The package, entitled Partners ina New Beginning, 
takes a very different approach from that of the Bourque 
Commission. Instead of providing for Aboriginal self- 
determination by locating the prime political authority in the 
communities and regions of the western NWT, Partners 


12. The Charlottetown process was an attempt by the federal, 
provincial, and territorial governments to amend the Canadian 
Constitution. In 1992, the governments agreed on a wide-ranging set 
of amendments. Some of these were intended to meet the needs of 
Canada’s Native peoples. The proposals were defeated in a national 
referendum in 1995. However, during the period when Charlottetown 
amendments were active, those relating to Native peoples encouraged 
them to anticipate and to press for substantial concessions when 
bargaining with the federal government. 


proposes a highly integrated approach to the territorial-level 
institutions of government. Whereas the Bourque Report had 
relatively little to say about the design of the territorial 
government, Partners offers equally minimal discussion of the 
second, and very important, continuum this paper has 
identified, namely, the degree of decentralization of the 
governmental system. 

The following are the main elements of the post-division 
territorial government that Partners proposes: 


i) Representation: All voters, regardless of their ethnic 
background, would elect 14 MLAs representing 14 
constituencies. The eight existing regional or tribal Aboriginal 
political bodies would select an additional eight MLAs. Thus 
non-A boriginal voters would vote for one MLA and Aboriginal 
voters might vote for two, depending on the selection process 
chosen by each Aboriginal group. 

However, it should be noted that Aboriginal leaders 
involved in the working group process have said that their 
intent with this proposal was not to give Aboriginal voters any 
rights they do not already have. The intent, which was not 
clearly expressed in the document, was to provide Aboriginal 
governments (or "governments in waiting") at the regional or 
tribal level with their own representation in the Legislative 
Assembly, however selected or elected.'? They did not see the 
proposal as giving two votes to Aboriginal voters; rather, they 
saw it as combining Aboriginal voters' existing right to select 
their Aboriginal leaders, with their existing right to vote for an 
MLA in the public central government. South Slave Métis 
Tribal Council spokesman George Kurszewski has compared 
this to the situation in a municipality, where all qualified 
residents vote for the council, but ratepayers have a "second 
vote" in plebiscites on borrowing.“ 

Hence, the eight seats are assigned to the eight existing 
regional groupings: Inuvialuit, Gwich'in, Sahtu Dene and 
Métis, Dogrib, North Slave Métis, Treaty 8 First Nations, Deh 
Cho Dene and Métis, and South Slave Métis. Some groups 
have indicated that they would appoint their Grand Chief or 
other regional leader as their representative; others would elect 
or otherwise select a representative. 


ii) Structure of the legislature: The legislature would be 
composed of these two groups of MLAs. Those elected by all 
of the voters would be termed the "General Assembly". Those 
selected by the eight regional Aboriginal groups would form 
the "Aboriginal Peoples Assembly". 


13. Personal communication, James Wah-Shee, Dogrib Treaty 11 
Tribal Council, and others, to one of the authors; Bill Erasmus, Dene 
Nation, at a public consultation meeting in Yellowknife, March 18, 
1997. 


14. George Kurszewski, personal communication with one of the 
authors. Kurszewski also used this analogy during public consultations 
in Fort Smith and Hay River. 


iii) Passage of legislation: All legislation would require 
support from a majority of the members of the General 
Assembly and from a majority of the members of the Aboriginal 
Peoples Assembly. Ifa bill did not receive this double majority, 
it could be passed as a result of a second vote if it received 
support from two thirds of all the MLAs voting. This provides 
both Assemblies with a limited veto. 

This recommendation is a form of the power sharing that 
was identified above as one of the characteristic elements of 
consociational governmental arrangements. It differs in its 
operation from the mid-1980s proposals of the Western 
Constitutional Forum, but clearly traces its conceptual lineage 
back to the WCF. 

All legislation would be subordinate to the Constitution 
of Canada, federal legislation and Aboriginal and treaty rights. 


iv) Cabinet: The Cabinet would have at least six members, at 
least four of whom would be members of the General Assembly 
and at least two of whom would be members of the Aboriginal 
Peoples Assembly. The proposal does not suggest how Cabinet 
ministers would be selected. 


v) Companion aboriginal self-government agreement: An 
agreement would be signed by the government of Canada, the 
government of the Northwest Territories and the First Nations 
of the western NWT "which acknowledges and 'ratifies' the 
new federal Act as a system of government which implements, 
in part, the Aboriginal inherent right to self-government at the 
territorial level." 

The Agreement would contain an "amending formula" 
which would require Aboriginal consent if there were to be 
substantive changes to either the western constitution or the 
Companion Agreement. It would follow from this that the 
structure of the territorial government would be entrenched and 
immune from amendment unless it occurred with the consent 
of First Nations. This would provide First Nations with the 
assurance they need that institutions of public government 
cannot be altered without their consent. 

The Agreement was also intended to protect the 
Aboriginal provisions of the western NWT constitution, 
including the so-called "double vote" and the limited veto 
power of the Aboriginal People's Assembly, from challenges 
based on the democratic rights of individuals recognized in the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

The federal government has recognized the inherent 
Aboriginal right of self-government as an Aboriginal right 
under s.35 of the Canadian Constitution.’ The Companion 


15. Merritt 1993: 24. Note that the new western territory constitution 
would, in fact, be anew or amended federal Northwest Territories Act. 


16. See, e.g. DIAND 1995, whose introductory message from 
ministers Ron Irwin and Anne McLellan states: "The recognition of the 
Inherent Right of Self-Government under section 35 of the Canadian 
Constitution has been the cornerstone of our government's Aboriginal 
policy since our election in 1993." 
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Agreement's tripartite recognition that the new structure of 
government would be a partial expression of the right of self- 
government implicitly gives these provisions s.35 recognition. 
This in turn would trigger the application of s.25 of the 
Charter, which states that nothing in the Charter can be 
construed in such a manner as to abrogate or derogate from 
Aboriginal or treaty rights. 

There is no precedent in Canada that we know of for such 
an argument; it would likely have to undergo the test of a 
Supreme Court reference or an actual court challenge, to 
satisfy federal authorities, as well as some of the western NWT 
public. 

Moreover, the Companion Self-Government Agreement 
was envisioned as itself potentially being a s.35 treaty 
(Constitutional Working Group 1996:24). If the Companion 
Agreement were to be negotiated as a modern treaty, the 
Aboriginal provisions of the western NWT constitution would 
become an explicit treaty right, providing a stronger form of 
entrenchment. 

On the other hand, the Companion Agreement should 
give non-Aboriginal northerners some assurance that First 
Nations will not attempt to create a territory-wide Aboriginal 
government that would compete for jurisdiction, dollars and 
legitimacy with the territorial government. Some Aboriginal 
leaders have, in fact, suggested that a territorial-level 
Aboriginal government would be a logical option to pursue in 
the event that the western constitutional process fails.'’ 

The discussion of the Agreement also anticipates that 
First Nations governments will come into existence in the 
western NWT and that the Agreement will commit the parties 
to it to working towards the completion of these self- 
government arrangements. 


vi) Community and regional government: Regarding the 
second dimension of constitutional planning, the balance of 
power between territorial-level institutions and local and 
regional governments, the CWG advocates a more 
decentralized position than the territorial government has 
accomplished, one closer to the spirit of the Bourque Report. 
The CWG asserts that "The new constitution could contain 
provisions which make clear the importance of community and 
regional governments. The power to govern flows from the 
people; government should serve the people and be exercised 
as close to the community level as possible" (Constitutional 
Working Group 1996:20). 

However, the proposal also asserts that it is advocating a 
"..new system of government which ensures that local priorities 
are set and decisions are made at the community and regional 
level" (Constitutional Working Group 1996:31). The critical 


17. This suggestion was originally made by members of the Aboriginal 
public at consultation meetings in Hay River and Fort Smith in the 
spring of 1997, and followed up by the western NWT Aboriginal 
Summit. 
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term in this sentence is "local". If this is taken to mean, as it has 
in the past, solely the types of programs that municipalities 
usually operate, then it will not respond to the desire of many 
Aboriginal northerners that their community and regional 
governments define the broad outlines of policy, not just 
implement policies established by higher orders of government. 
Thus, the true location of Partners on the decentralization 
continuum must await a clearer definition by the territory's 
political leaders of the meaning of local issues and, in view of 
past failures to decentralize power, evidence of real 
commitment to produce a different power-sharing arrangement 
in the future. 

Clearly, this proposal represents a position relatively close 
to the "integrated" end of the continuum of governmental 
integration. It proposes MLAs be elected on anon-ethnic basis, 
but also that those who represent the First Nations of the 
western NWT will have a veto over all legislation that can only 
be over-ridden by a two thirds vote of the Legislative 
Assembly. This type of arrangement gives real substance to the 
concept of integrating First Nations self-government within the 
institutions of public government. 

At the same time, of course, it remains to be seen how 
fully empowered the First Nations governments of the western 
NWT grow to be. If they occupy a great deal of "jurisdictional 
space", then the integrated quality of the public government 
being proposed will exercise less authority than it otherwise 
would, hence figure less significantly in the total logic of 
government in the new territory. 


vii) Alternative models: The Constitutional Working Group 
also proposes two alternative legislative models. Its main model 
was, according to the group, meant to be a melding of these 
models. 

The first closely resembles that proposed by the WCF, in 
that each of the "cultural communities" of the NWT would 
elect its own MLAs, their number to be based on the principle 
of representation by population. It differs from the WCF 
proposal in avoiding the conceptually difficult and politically 
contentious practice of identifying certain bills as significantly 
affecting Aboriginal interests and requiring a special majority 
for these bills. Instead, the first alternative system set out in 
Partners requires the support of either 70 per cent of all the 
MLAs voting on a Bill or 50 per cent of the MLAs present 
representing each of the four cultural caucuses (Dene, Métis, 
Inuvialuit and "northerner"). 

The second alternative proposes a bicameral legislature. 
An Aboriginal Peoples Council, elected by Aboriginal voters, 
would have sole authority to legislate on matters directly 
relating to "Aboriginal affairs and Aboriginal lands ... subject 
to treaties, land claim agreements and self-government 
agreements" (Constitutional Working Group 1996:59). The 
Aboriginal Peoples’ Council would also share with a 
Legislative Assembly legislative power on all matters not 
directly related to Aboriginal Affairs and Aboriginal lands. The 
Legislative Assembly would resemble the present Assembly in 


As 


being elected from and (presumably, although this is not 
explicitly stated) by all of those eligible to vote in the territory. 

Partners offers several options regarding the role of the 
two assemblies in the passage of legislation. One option would 
mirror the present-day relations between the Commons and 
Senate in Canada: a bill could become law only if supported by 
a majority of members of each house. A second option would 
be that, if the Aboriginal Peoples Assembly defeated a bill 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, the two assemblies would 
vote together, with a vote of 50 per cent plus one being 
sufficient to pass the legislation. 

This latter approach would represent a weakening of the 
principle of self-government within public government by 
requiring less of a majority of all members of the combined 
assembly to pass legislation opposed by First Nations MLAs, 
than does the main proposal. In this way, the second alternative 
proposal dilutes the principle of power sharing. However, it 
does provide for segmental autonomy by creating a legislative 
body for First Nations that would address issues of particular 
importance to them that arise at the territorial level. 

The diversity of interests and philosophies among the 
First Nations of the NWT and their traditions of focusing on 
politics and decision-making at the local or individual First 
Nation level have led them to emphasize self-determination at 
the level of individual First Nations and regional or tribal 
groupings. However, there are issues at the territorial level that 
affect First Nations as First Nations. The CWG's second 
alternative has the advantage of providing a regular mechanism 
by which these issues can be addressed. The other main option 
to address these issues would be negotiations, perhaps initially 
among the First Nations themselves and then with the territorial 
government and federal governments, a process that is likely to 
be laborious, time-consuming and probably contentious. 

Both of the CWG's alternative models are silent regarding 
the second dimension, the degree of decentralization of public 
government authority. It appears that the importance its main 
proposal attaches to community and regional governments was 
a late addition to the document, which would guide the 
implementation of any alternative proposal. 

In practice, this would mean that the balance of power 
among the levels of government would have to be worked out 
as part of the process of implementing the model. It would not 
be possible to delineate any specific balance that would attract 
a consensus of support or that would be sufficiently flexible to 
respond to the complexity of the issues and to the diversity of 
situations in which territorial-regional-community power 
relations will need to be decided. 


The Politics of Constitutional Design in the Western NWT 
In order to understand why the various proposals that have 
emerged for constitutional change have varied so dramatically 
in terms of public-Aboriginal government integration and 
decentralization, it is worth looking at the political context in 
which they were produced. We would argue that there are two 
main factors at work here: first, what is happening at the 
national level, particularly regarding Aboriginal rights and the 


Canadian constitution; and secondly, the increasing 
fragmentation of interests, particularly Aboriginal interests, in 
the western NWT (and also perhaps in Canada). 

The idea that one main determinant of the shape of 
proposals has been what is happening at the national 
constitutional level can be described as the "as above, so 
below" hypothesis, in which ideas current at the national level 
in a given era are borrowed or bent to suit the situation at the 
territorial level. National constitutional discussions have on 
occasion held out the promise for various northern interests of 
an outcome more or less attractive than would likely be gained 
at the northern bargaining table. 

The first proposal, the Denendeh proposal, was developed 
at a time when the Canadian constitution had not yet been 
patriated from Britain. There was a major lobby effort going 
on, involving northern Aboriginal leaders and the NWT 
Legislative Assembly among others, to have Aboriginal rights 
recognized in the Canadian constitution. The outcome was 
doubtful; even after statements on Aboriginal and treaty rights 
were included in the Constitution, these rights, especially the 
right of self-government, remained undefined, subject to a 
mandated series of constitutional conferences. 

Thus, a northern solution looked most attractive. 
Aboriginal interests in the western NWT were relatively 
unified; the different regional First Nations worked together in 
the Dene Nation, and the Dene Nation collaborated to some 
degree with the Métis Association. Leverage, or bargaining 
power, came mainly from population numbers rather than from 
the threat of a federally-recognized right. An integrated model 
based on the Aboriginal/non-Aboriginal dichotomy, with some 
provision for community-level powers particularly with respect 
to land, was the result. 

The situation did not change a great deal during the 
development of the Western Constitutional Forum proposal. 
National talks on Aboriginal rights in the Canadian Constitution 
were held from 1983 to 1987, but these ended in failure to 
entrench and define an Aboriginal right of self-government. 
The talks unified Aboriginal groups at the national level as 
never before; similarly, Aboriginal groups in the western NWT, 
then defined as the Dene, the Métis and the Inuvialuit, probably 
reached the zenith of their ability to work together. The high 
probability of failure at the national level, while more clearly 
delineating the alternative "two-government" model preferred 
by some southern First Nations, continued to make a more 
integrated, northern-made solution attractive to northern First 
Nations. 

The failure of the national constitutional talks coincided 
with the failure of the Iqaluit Agreement in the NWT. In both 
cases, there were lasting recriminations and consequences. The 
first consequence was the stalling of talks in the north; with the 
failure of national talks, and with the Inuit-propelled effort to 
divide the territory stalled for the moment, northern non- 
Aboriginals had less incentive to consider what many already 
thought of as bizarre or "un-Canadian" alternatives to the 
development of a fairly standard Westminster-derived 
provincial government. 
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Northern First Nations had regarded the Western 
Constitutional Forum process as one prong in a two-pronged 
effort to achieve self-government on the one hand, and 
recognition of their land rights on the other. Now the land 
rights process began to fail, as well; there were strong 
differences of opinion among the different regional Dene 
groups as to the acceptability of the claim that had been 
negotiated on behalf of all Dene and Métis of the Western 
NWT. By 1990, some regional groups had decided to negotiate 
on their own, with the agreement of the federal government. 
The result was the fracturing of the Dene Nation, and latterly, 
the Métis Association into what are now at least eight different 
regional groupings, all with somewhat different land and self- 
government aspirations, achievements and processes. 

Two things restarted the constitutional process in the 
west: the unexpected success of the Inuit in their land claim 
talks in obtaining a political accord with the federal government 
that committed it to the creation of the eastern Arctic territory 
of Nunavut!®, and the Charlottetown talks at the national level. 

The Inuit, who are by far the dominant element of the 
population in the eastern Arctic, chose to realize their self- 
government aspirations through a public territorial government. 
This would in effect be an indirect consociation, much like 
Quebec. The deadline for the creation of Nunavut was April 1, 
1999, a date that has dominated all subsequent constitutional 
discussions in the western NWT. 

The 1992 Charlottetown talks once again held out the 
possibility of an explicit and constitutionally entrenched 
recognition of the Aboriginal right of self-government. 
Through the proposed context clause, the Charlottetown 
Accord even went some way towards defining what areas of 
jurisdiction such governments might have. The Accord 
proposed the concept of a third, Aboriginal, order of 
government, and was otherwise highly devolutionary in its 
overall thinking. 

The Bourque Commission process in the western NWT 
took its cue from these developments. The Commission's 
report also acted as a prelude to a vote in the NWT on the 
boundary for division of the territory. Their proposal for strong 
district governments was almost unavoidable, as a means to 
appeal to First Nations who could potentially have opted for an 
alternative that would have crippled the GNWT. 

It was nevertheless unpalatable to the GNWT. The 
GNWT actively lobbied for provisions in the Charlottetown 
Accord that would permit a public territorial government such 
as Nunavut—and presumably the government of the residual 
western territory—to be considered an Aboriginal government, 
with provincial status in the offing. They were clearly thinking 
in terms of a more integrated solution, perhaps along the lines 
of the previous Western Constitutional Forum proposal. 

The Charlottetown Accord failed, leading some 
Canadians to doubt the possibility of public ratification of any 


18. See Merritt 1993 for an analysis of the factors in this unexpected 
SUCCESS. 
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complex constitutional deal, and momentarily removing some 
of the threat from the GNWT. The fragmentation of interests 
in the western NWT continued, reaching on occasion to 
community-level First Nations splitting from regional bodies, 
and even to groups within communities splitting from local 
First Nations. Some regional groups settled comprehensive 
land claims, while others held out for treaty entitlement 
processes and in at least one case, the Deh Cho First Nations, 
a separate Nunavut-style territory. 

There was variation, as well, in the degree of public- 
Aboriginal government integration proposed at the community 
and regional level. The presumption in the WCF days had been 
that groups that opted for exclusive Aboriginal governments 
would be restricted in the exercise of their jurisdiction to a 
small, reserve-type geographic area. The territorial government 
continues to use this argument, but, with precedents set for 
land rights and regional-level co-management institutions, this 
issue became less of a concern to Aboriginal First Nations. 

The federal government decided to avoid national 
constitutional processes in favor of negotiated agreements in 
several areas of interest, including Aboriginal self-government. 
As noted above, it publicly recognized that the Aboriginal right 
of self-government was already included in s.35 of the 
Canadian Constitution, and, in 1995, produced a policy on the 
negotiation of self-government with Aboriginal groups. The 
Yukon First Nations obtained a self-government agreement 
into which community-level First Nations could opt, and which 
would allow these First Nations to exercise substantial 
jurisdiction if they chose. They could delegate program delivery 
to other bodies of their choice, including the Yukon territorial 
government, thereby giving that government a fairly strong 
incentive to provide programs and services sensitive to 
Aboriginal needs. The Nisga'a of British Columbia similarly 
negotiated an agreement for relatively broad-ranging self- 
government powers. First Nations in the western Northwest 
Territories, perhaps not unreasonably, expect some degree of 
comparability between these existing agreements and the self- 
government arrangements they are negotiating with the federal 
government. 

However, the federal self-government policy makes a 
specific if rather brief and vague reference to the western 
NWT, that puts this region in a different category for the 
purposes of implementing the inherent right: "In the western 
NWT, the Government would prefer that the inherent nght find 
expression primarily, though not exclusively, through public 
government" (DIAND 1995:20). The three paragraphs devoted 
to this topic go on to say that the federal government views this 
approach as the best way to address the distinctive features of 
the region, and avoid inefficiencies and duplication: "... the 
creation of completely separate Aboriginal governments in the 
western NWT may not be practical or efficient (DIAND 
1995:21). 
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Here, in a nutshell then, is the rationale behind the main 
model in Partners: "In the federal government's view, the self- 
government aspirations of Aboriginal peoples in the NWT can 
be addressed by providing specific guarantees within public 
governing institutions. The creation of Aboriginal institutions 
to exercise certain authorities may also be a useful approach." 
(DIAND 1995:21) 

The initial parameters were laid out in a speech and 
subsequent press conference at the First Constitutional 
Conference in Yellowknife in January, 1995, by then-Indian 
Affairs Minister Ron Irwin. Irwin made it clear that, while the 
federal government would countenance fairly strong regional 
or tribal governments in the western NWT under some 
circumstances, no additional funds would be made available to 
run these governments. They were to receive a portion of the 
existing GNWT funding base. 

The federal minister also indicated that there must be one 
government for the western NWT, that is, that the aspirations 
of the Deh Cho First Nations for a separate Nunavut-style 
territory are out of the question. Federal officials later insisted 
that the territorial government be a party to self-government 
negotiations, over the strong objections of some Aboriginal 
groups. While some federal officials have agreed that all of this 
does not theoretically preclude a Yukon-style arrangement, 
both the federal and the territorial governments have resisted 
this type of self-government agreement for the western NWT 
on demographic grounds. 

Inessence, unlike the Yukon, there are enough Aboriginal 
people in the western NWT so that if all opted for a strong 
form of First Nations government, at either the regional or the 
community level, the central public government would have 
little authority and probably not enough resources to function 
without delegated power from the First Nations. The territorial 
government would be at the mercy of the First Nations, 
especially if they were able to act as a co-ordinated body. 

There is, therefore, an underlying tension between the 
aspirations of First Nations, and what the federal government 
appears willing to do in implementing self-government in the 
western Arctic. The federal policy for this region is unclear in 
such key areas as extent of jurisdiction, acceptability of more 
or less exclusive forms of Aboriginal government, 
comparability with other regions, revenue sources and 
constitutional protection, among other things. 

Nevertheless, self-government talks are ongoing with the 
Inuvialuit and Gwich'in, who are negotiating jointly in the 
Mackenzie Delta-Beaufort Sea area; with one community-level 
First Nation in the Sahtu; and with the Dogrib Treaty 11 Tribal 
Council at the comprehensive claim table. Land claim talks are 
under way with one regional Métis group in the South Slave, 
with self-government talks expected to follow. The Treaty 8 
Tribal Council and the Salt River First Nation are in treaty 
entitlement negotiations, which are expected to provide them 
with reserves. Meanwhile, the proportion of non-Aboriginals 
in the population of the western NWT is expected to start 


increasing noticeably around 2001, with several large mining 
developments under way and anticipated in the North Slave 
region.!? 

These developments provide the backdrop for the current 
western NWT constitutional proposals. The highly integrated 
and weakly decentralist main proposal in Partners in a New 
Beginning represents an attempt to answer the federal 
government's desire to see self-government realized through a 
single public government in the western NWT, and the desire 
of the GNWT to continue to exercise and further develop 
provincial-type powers. That the proposal is at all decentralist, 
in principle if not in detail, owes a great deal to lobbying by 
Aboriginal and community governments. Earlier drafts did not 
contain them, and included provisions for the GNWT to 
exercise federal authority over Aboriginal peoples. 

If First Nations are at the constitutional table, it may be 
because they feel negotiations for anything greater than 
municipal-type self-government jurisdiction are being stalled by 
the two governments. Should the process fail, after a serious 
attempt to develop and promote a partnership model at the 
territorial level, they would have a better case for being given 
the same rights and privileges as other Canadian Aboriginal 
groups, notably in Yukon, British Columbia and Nunavut. 
Their presence may in some cases be more of a negotiating 
tactic than a commitment to any of the current models. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to overstate the 
potential for faulty communications in a complex process 
involving individuals and groups from different cultures and 
with diverse interests. 

In June of 1997, the Constitutional Working Group tried 
to summarize the impact of retaining the "status quo" (the 
current Northwest Territories Act, with minor amendments) as 
part of an interim report to the public.” It became clear that 
several of the MLAs involved assumed that there would be a 
trade-off between self-government at the central level and self- 
government at the regional and community level, and that 
Aboriginal leaders came into the process with a mandate to 
make this compromise. To be fair to the MLAs, the vaguely- 
worded federal policy can certainly be read in this manner. 

This was not, however, the intention, or the mandate of 
the Aboriginal leaders involved. They saw the Aboriginal 
Peoples Assembly mainly as a coordinative mechanism, 
following the Bourque Commission's line of reasoning, rather 
than as a substitute for a wide span of jurisdiction at the 
regional and community level. Nor did they see a partial 


19. Peter Allen and Roy Ellis, findings of an internal study prepared 
in spring of 1997 for the City of Yellowknife analyzing the economic 
impact on Yellowknife of division and government downsizing on the 
one hand and anticipated mining developments on the other, personal 
communication with one of the authors. This particular finding has 
been widely reported in the N.W.T. 


20. See Constitutional Working Group Round One Summary Report 
(Yellowknife 1997:7) for the wording devised as a compromise on this 
issue. 
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expression of self-government at the central public level as 
precluding exclusively Aboriginal forms of government for 
some communities and perhaps regions. 

In effect, the two parties to the Constitutional Working 
Group, the western caucus of MLAs and the Aboriginal 
Summit, appear to have had quite different understandings of 
the main constitutional proposal in Partners and its implications 
for self-government. This is the probable source of the 
proposal's overall lack of clarity. 


The Postmodern Politics of the Future Western NWT 
Partners in a New Beginning has not been well received. 
Indeed, it seems not to have appealed successfully to either of 
the groups whose interests it has attempted to balance. On the 
one hand, it does not embody enough Aboriginal self- 
determination and does not resonate sufficiently with 
Aboriginal political culture to satisfy many Aboriginal people. 
On the other hand, the provision that each Aboriginal person 
be represented within the territorial legislature by two MLAs 
whereas each non-Aboriginal person would be represented only 
by one MLA appears to many non-Aboriginal persons to 
violate the principle of equality that defines democracy. 

At issue is not only the product, but also the process. The 
current Constitutional Working Group has been criticized 
(mainly by non-Aboriginals) on the basis of representation and 
legitimacy, unlike previous such bodies. While there was very 
little buy-in to the proposal on the part of most proponents—it 
is notable the proposal was "put forward for consideration," 
not "recommended," by the working group—some CWG 
members have since realized the need to actively explain its 
provisions and to some degree "sell" it to the public. They have 
noted that the proposal receives a more positive response when 
there are CWG members on hand to answer questions. 

However, non-Aboriginal northerners have responded 
negatively and many Aboriginal communities have been 
lukewarm at best. Genuine enthusiasm has been limited mainly 
to Métis and urban Aboriginal people who obviously have the 
most to gain from the new arrangements. Media coverage, too, 
was notably negative.”' The initial response from the federal 
government was a press release lauding the attempt at a "made 
in the north" constitution, but silent on the specifics of the 
proposal (DIAND 1996). The federal government later 
questioned whether the proposal was, in fact, congruent with 
the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, \et alone 
politically acceptable to the majority of Canadians. 

This reception, along with other factors, reinforces the 
impression that the dream (and the federal government's policy) 
that Aboriginal self-government at the territorial level in the 
western NWT will primarily be expressed through the public 
government system is not likely to be realized. These other 
factors include the fiscal crisis facing the western NWT as a 


21. It should be noted, however, that media outlets in the western 
NWT, especially print media, are overwhelmingly staffed by non- 
Aboriginals. 
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result of declining federal government financial support, and 
the problems of maintaining existing levels of services in the 
face of the inevitable costs of division. To the extent that 
change costs money, financial stringency reinforces arguments 
against fundamentally altering the institutions of public 
government. 

The issue of the inherent right of Aboriginal self- 
government also undercuts support for the type of public 
government that Partners proposes. It is not yet clear what the 
scope will be of the advantages that this policy will afford to 
First Nations. Should these turn out to be very considerable, 
and much greater than they presently appear to be, it would be 
unfortunate for the First Nations of the western NWT to have 
committed themselves to the CWG's model when they might 
have gained more power if they had waited to negotiate on the 
basis of a more robust concept of the "inherent right". 

The Western NWT Aboriginal Summit has had to 
confront this issue, in considering some members’ further 
involvement in the constitutional process. In November 1996, 
after the release of the Partners document, the Deh Cho First 
Nations indicated publicly that they had not been represented 
in the CWG discussions, did not wish to have their name 
associated with the constitutional process or the Aboriginal 
Summit and did not wish to be involved in western NWT 
constitutional development in any way. This is, of course, quite 
consistent with their demand for a separate territory. 

More recently, the Summit responded to the Deh Cho 
First Nation (DCFN) position by indicating that they would, at 
least in part, return to their original emphasis on seeing self- 
government proceed in parallel to the western constitutional 
process. They have sought federal and territorial support for a 
new initiative to clarify the application to the western NWT of 
the federal policy on the inherent right to self-government, with 
regard to the serious issues on which that policy is silent, 
including extent of jurisdiction, paramountcy, comparability 
with existing claims, constitutional protection, and revenue 
generating capabilities. Also being considered is the suggestion 
for a territorial-level Aboriginal government; while not all 
Aboriginal leaders are comfortable with this concept, it has not 
been rejected out of hand. At the date of writing, however, the 
Summit leaders had not exited the constitutional process en 
masse. 

For their part, many non-Aboriginals may find that the 
concept of the inherent right brings home to them the reality 
that the basic logic of their new public government will be 
entrenched under s.35 of the Constitution Act 1982. This may 
emphasize for them that it is likely to be extremely difficult to 
alter their government should the need arise to do so, and to 
pose for them the wisdom of agreeing to a territorial 
constitution that is likely to be very inflexible. 

The territorial government, for its part, has too much at 
stake to abandon the idea of a partnership arrangement too 
soon, despite such a proposal having been publicly opposed 
throughout the western NWT, and in the southern Canadian 
media. Some Aboriginal people continue to worry about how 
their rights will be guaranteed or protected, even with local or 


regional self-government in the future, if the numbers of non- 
Aboriginal people in the territory continue to rise and there is 
no provision for strong Aboriginal influence at the central level. 

The CWG has taken some modest steps to improve its 
public image, by replacing a Dene Cabinet minister with a non- 
native on the working group and by opening its meetings to the 
public. In response to public complaints that the process was 
moving too fast, the CWG dropped its plan for an October 
1997 plebiscite in favor of a longer timeline. Efforts are under 
way to review and possibly revise the models in response to 
public input. A further round of community consultation, and 
a constitutional conference are planned, before a vote is taken 
in 1999. 

It remains to be seen whether these efforts will be 
successful. The CWG is expected to review its thinking in the 
fall of 1997, at which time the members will have to confront 
the question of whether there is a fundamental difference in 
views. There are many potential outcomes; here are some of 
the main possibilities. 


1. MLAs accept the Aboriginal leaders’ premise that 
guarantees at the central level do not diminish self- 
government rights at the regional/tribal and local levels, 
and Aboriginal leaders accept non-natives' difficulties 
with the appearance of two votes for Aboriginal people. 
This would probably lead to the jettisoning of the main 
proposal in favor of a more loosely integrated model. 
Such a model, in our view, would have more of a chance 
of success at the ballot box. This outcome appears 
unlikely, however. 


2. Both groups continue to accept some "creative 
ambiguity" in their approaches, for the time being. This 
would probably lead to minor modifications or 
clarification of the existing main model or perhaps to 
further development of the more publicly acceptable 
"two-house model," while the Aboriginal Summit 
attempts to obtain further clarification of the federal 
inherent right policy. More Aboriginal groups may drop 
out of the constitutional process, but not enough to cause 
it to fail completely. Success at the ballot box is 
uncertain. This is the most likely option. 


3. One or both of the CWG "partners" conclude that their 
interests cannot be served in the western constitutional 
process. Either the western caucus of MLAs, or the 
Aboriginal Summit, withdraws, causing the process to 
break down. In that case, the territorial government 
would most likely ask the federal government only for 
minor amendments to the Northwest Territories Act. The 
downside for the Aboriginal leaders would be that self- 
government negotiations could become lengthy and 
difficult, or even collapse. 


It may well be that the greatest benefit of the CWG's efforts 
will be to "smoke out" northerners on the question of an 


integrated, less decentralized form of government. Should the 
CWG's main proposal fail, either by being forestalled through 
one of the outcomes above or in a vote, it would signal the end 
of the protracted efforts to design some combination of 
integrated territorial institutions and meaningful 
decentralization that would achieve First Nations self- 
determination within public government. Northerners will have 
to turn their attention to the realities of developing a dual 
system of public government and First Nations governments, 
and to the task of making relations among these governments 
work as well as they can. 

As noted above, the setbacks of the CWG process have 
already returned many First Nations leaders’ attention to the 
task of establishing their own governments. The federal 
government must negotiate the creation of these governments 
or perpetuate the self-admitted illegitimacy of territorial 
governing institutions and face the embarrassment, or worse, 
of failing to act on the commitments regarding self-government 
that it made in the land claims settlements that it has completed 
with the First Nations of the territories, and in its own election 
promises to Canada's Aboriginal peoples. 

The history of the First Nations of the western NWT 
gives us every reason to anticipate that their governments will 
develop at different paces and along different patterns. This 
anticipation places a premium on developing operational 
flexibility within the territorial government so that it will be 
able to deliver certain services to some First Nations, but not 
others, and to deliver them in different ways to the First 
Nations whom they will continue to serve. The territorial and 
First Nations governments must, at some point, develop a 
mechanism for the harmonization of laws, revenue-sharing and 
the development of common standards, if the western NWT is 
to have anything resembling a coherent public administration. 
Without such a mechanism, the entire raison détre for a 
territorial legislature is called into question. 

Managing this diversity and maintaining cost effectiveness 
will prove a very challenging task. A self-appointed coalition of 
western NWT MLAs, and Aboriginal and business leaders has 
recently taken on the task of representing western NWT 
stakeholders in division financing consultations, with the 
approval of the territorial finance minister. However, it is 
unclear to what degree the interests of western NWT First 
Nations will be accommodated. Most importantly, the 
territorial administration needs to initiate discussions with 
Aboriginal leaders concerning how to make the transition to a 
new form of government as smooth as possible. All of this, of 
course, will require leadership at the political level. It cannot be 
predicted that this leadership will appear. 

By far the likeliest option the western territory faces is the 
development of separate governments, whether these are 
exclusively Aboriginal or a combination of public and 
Aboriginal, at the community and regional or tribal levels. The 
clearest indication of this is the communications breakdown 
between Aboriginal Summit representatives and MLAs on the 
very nature of the proposal they were putting forward as a 
common document. Such an outcome would resemble 
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developments at the national level in Canada that might be 
termed "postmodern". 

The essence of political modernity is the belief in a 
powerful state acting on behalf of a population that is viewed 
as largely undifferentiated, at least as regards the basic 
identification with the nation and the fundamental rights of its 
people. The postmodern political world is much more sensitive 
to diversity within populations. It understands that states 
contain, not homogeneous populations, but rather different 
groups that interpret their histories and define their 
relationships to the state in different and often contradictory 
ways. These groups bring different values and goals to the 
practice of politics. Moreover, the postmodern outlook 
recognizes that certain of these groups possess, not just 
interests, but rights. 

In the case of the NWT, the rights that First Nations 
possess allow them—within limits that will largely be set by the 
federal government—to create their own governments. First 
Nations intend to exercise this right. The result will be a 
multiplicity of governments, whose divergent values, 
interpretations of history and policy options will complicate the 
task of their working effectively together. If this difficult 
postmodern model is to work, it is essential that it be 
understood and adopted as a basis for planning, rather than 
being avoided. The western constitutional process may still 
work and resources should continue to be devoted to it until it 
has been definitively rejected. At the same time, in view of the 
poor prospects of this process, substantial resources should 
now be devoted to a parallel process of preparing for a 
postmodern western NWT. 

The First Nations are clearly doing this, not only in their 
own self-government talks, but with their attempts to obtain 
clarification of the inherent right policy, their suggestion of a 
territorial-level Aboriginal government, and their history of 
working together in the Western NWT Aboriginal Summit 
since early in 1995. Is the territorial government? 
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The Struggle for Constitutional Recognition of 
Canada's North—1970-1992 


Steven Smyth 


ABSTRACT. In 1997 we can review the historical record to determine whether northern and Aboriginal Canadians have made 
progress over the past twenty years of constitutional debate and change. Did the constitutional review process accommodate northern 
and aboriginal demands? This paper will examine the national constitutional review process in an attempt to answer this question. 
In doing so, the paper will compare gains made by the North’s non-aboriginal people with any made by the North’s aboriginal people. 

A simple model of a twin-track, bifurcated process with bi-level results will be presented as a framework for the paper. Four 
historical phases of the constitutional reform process are identified and reviewed: the patriation period (1968-1982); the 
aboriginal/economic round (1982-1987); the Meech Lake Accord period (1987-1990); and the Charlottetown Accord/Referendum 
period (1990-1992). 

This paper focused on the two primary review processes that have been utilized to obtain and assess northern and aboriginal 
demands for constitutional change: First Ministers’ Conferences and Parliamentary Committees. Finally, the paper draws some 
conclusions based on a review of the results of the processes described. 


About the author: Steven Smyth is a longtime northern resident, having lived in the Northwest Territories from 1966 to 1971, and 
a Yukon resident since 1971. Steve received this B.A. in Political Science from Notre Dame University of Nelson, B.C. in 1977 and 
his M.A. in International Affairs from Carleton University in 1978. Steve has been employed with the Government of Yukon for the 
past 18 years and is currently Manager of Information Services and Economic Programs with the Department of Renewable Resources 
in Whitehorse. He has also been teaching Political Sciences courses at Yukon College since 1990, and has been serving as Justice of 
the Peace in Whitehorse for the past 16 years. Steve has written one book on Yukon constitutional development, and has articles 
published in Polar Record, Arctic, and The Northern Review. 


INTRODUCTION Northern Development Act. It is able to amend this legislation 
The 1960s were years of great unrest in Canada. The separatist without the specific consent of the people affected by the 
movement in Quebec prompted the federal government to revisit changes. 

the constitutional foundations of the country. This constitutional Constitutional change can thus occur in Canada's northern 
review took many forms: in addition to constitutional First territories in five different ways: amendments to federal 
Minister's conferences, the government struck the Royal legislation that impact the north (including regulations, 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, drafted the 1969 agreements and directives made pursuant to legislation); 
White Paper on Indian Policy, and established a variety of task amendments to the Constitution of Canada that affect the north; 
forces and special committees to facilitate public involvement ratification of land claim agreements with northern First Nations 


(Milne 1991:51-60). (such agreements become constitutionally entrenched pursuant 
Major changes were also taking place in Canada's North, to Section 35 of the Constitution Act); alterations to 
and in the Yukon Territory members of the Territorial Council constitutional conventions that have evolved over time; and, 


(now the Legislative Assembly), approved motions in 1966 and through court decisions that interpret and define the relationships 
1968 advocating provincial status for the Territory (Smyth 1992, among the federal, territorial and other governments of Canada. 
1993). In Yukon, demands for constitutional change met with a 

In 1997, we can review the historical record to see whether modicum of success initially. In 1970, the federal Minister of 
northern Canadians made progress over the past thirty years of Indian and Northern Affairs instructed Commissioner James 
constitutional debate and change. Did the constitutional review Smith to incorporate elected members of the legislature into the 
process accommodate northern demands? This paper will policy making process, and amendments to the Yukon Act in the 
examine the national constitutional review process in an attempt 1970s increased the size and longevity of the Yukon legislature 
to answer this question. The paper will also focus on the two (Smyth 1990). However, it is only through amendments to the 
primary processes used by Canada to determine which Constitution of Canada that the progress made at the local level 
constitutional changes to make: First Ministers' Conferences and can be entrenched and protected against federal unilateral action 


Special Parliamentary Committees. or against future actions that may be taken by the federal 

government and provinces acting together. This has been 
NORTHERN CONSTITUTIONS AND recognized by territorial governments that lobbied for inclusion 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGE in First Ministers' Conferences and against constitutional 
The federal government exercises control over the territories amendments that were detrimental to the constitutional 


through federal legislation like the Yukon Act, the Northwest development of the territories. 
Territories Act, and the Department of Indian Affairs and 
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The constitutional amending process in Canada has been 
long and tortuous. The federal government initiated the process 
in the 1960s in an effort to address demands from Quebec, and 
later, the issue of separatism. It also sought to patriate the British 
North America Act and develop an amending procedure which 
did not require action by the British Parliament. Because of the 
federal nature of Canada, this process required the acquiescence 
of the provinces, and thus their involvement through 
constitutional First Ministers' Conferences. Secondly, because of 
the sweeping nature of many of the proposed changes and their 
potential impact on all Canadians, it was politically important to 
have Parliament's approval and public involvement in the process 
(Milne 1991). The public was largely involved through Special 
Parliamentary Committees struck to hear Canadians’ views on 
proposed changes. Through most of the past three decades, 
proposed constitutional changes have been vetted through one or 
both of these processes, often simultaneously. Consequently, it 
is important to review the treatment of northern demands in both 
of these processes in order to determine whether the demands 
were heard and how they were acted upon. 

This paper characterizes northern demands as being vetted 
through a bifurcated process, and having bilevel results or 
consequences. The Yukon Government sought greater control 
over its land, resources and destiny through legislative change, 
(amendments to the federal constitution and Yukon Acf), 
devolution of federal responsibilities, representation at First 
Ministers Conferences, and eventually, provincial status. 

The demands of the territorial governments were filtered 
through two major processes before being considered by the 
federal cabinet: First Ministers Conferences and Special 
Parliamentary Committees. These processes operated 
independently, sometimes simultaneously, and with varying 
results. And until 1983, one of the processes—First Ministers 
Conferences—operated without territorial or aboriginal 
representation, other than as observers. 

Finally, we can see that the results of these processes were 
bilevel: in some cases the Yukon Act was amended to address the 
demands, (this was the lower, or local, level result), and in other 
instances the result was an amendment to the Constitution of 
Canada, (the upper level result). An example of the latter would 
be amendments to the British North America Act in 1975 to 
provide for Senators from the territories. 


The Patriation Period: 1970—1982 

The first opportunity for northern Canadians to participate in the 
national constitutional review process came with the 
establishment of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons on the Constitution of Canada in 
January-February, 1970. It tabled its report in the House of 
Commons on March 16, 1972, and it had clearly listened to 
northerners. Reflected in its report were four recommendations 
significant to the North: 


38. The distribution of Senators should be as follows: 
Newfoundland 6, Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, 
New Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 12, 
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Saskatchewan 12, Alberta 12, British Columbia 12, the 
Yukon Territory 2, and the Northwest Territories 2: a total 
of 130 (Report of the Special Joint Committee 1972:33). 


69. The objective of Government policy for Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories should be the fostering of 
self-government and provincial status. 


70. The provisions of the British North America Act, 1871, 
section 2, which provide for the admission of new 
provinces by action of the Federal Government alone, 
should be continued, provided that no territory should 
become a province without its consent. 


71. The Yukon and Northwest Territories should each be 
entitled to representation in the Senate (Report of the 
Special Joint Committee 1972:61). 


The implications of the recommendations were extensive. At the 
time they were made, the Yukon and Northwest Territories had 
no representation in the Senate, and were not entitled to any. The 
recommendations would not only have resulted in representation 
in the Senate, but also in a doubling of the North's representation 
in the House of Commons: 


In order to improve communications between Ottawa and 
the Territories at the Parliamentary level, we advocate 
immediate Senate representation for each of the two 
territories. Under the constitutional rule that a province 
cannot have fewer Members in the Commons than the 
Senate, the appointment of two Senators for each territory 
would lead to an increase in the number of Members of 
Parliament to two for each (Report of the Special Joint 
Committee 1972:65). 


While the Special Joint Committee was still working on its 
report, the federal government convened a Constitutional 
Conference in Victoria, B.C. on June 14-17, 1971 (the Victoria 
Conference). In contrast to the Special Joint Committee, which 
recognized northern aspirations and sought to enhance territorial 
representation in national forums, the Victoria Conference 
ignored northern interests altogether. The Victoria Conference 
resulted in an agreement that made no provision for territorial 
representation in First Ministers Conferences, no ability to 
nominate candidates to the Supreme Court of Canada, no 
involvement in amending the Constitution of Canada, and no 
mention of Senate representation for the territories. The 
territories were not given voice at this conference, and they lost 
ground constitutionally, since the proposed amending formula 
would have given the provinces a veto over new provinces 
joining Confederation (Fox 1977:22-32). Fortunately for the 
North, Premier Bourassa vetoed the proposed agreement on June 
23, 1971 (Nielsen 1989:286). 

The federal government's response to the Special Joint 
Committee's report was only slightly encouraging for northern 
Canadians. There was no recognition of northern aspirations for 


provincial status in subsequent federal policy statements, and the 
federal government proceeded with a proposal to amend the 
British North America Act to permit the appointment of only two 
northern Senators and one additional Member of Parliament from 
the Northwest Territories in 1973. This amendment took effect 
on June 19, 1975. 

The impetus for change was rekindled in 1975-76, as 
reflected in Pierre Trudeau's letter to the Premiers dated March 
31, 1976. In this letter, Trudeau included a copy of a draft 
Proclamation to amend the constitution, presented three 
alternatives for patriation and amendment, and suggested that the 
federal government might have to proceed unilaterally if 
provincial consensus could not be achieved (Fox 1977:33-40). 
Additional momentum to address constitutional reform came 
with the election of the Parti Quebecois government later that 
year. 

The next major initiative to address constitutional reform 
came with the launching of the Task Force on Canadian Unity, 
established by P.C. 1977-1910, on July 5, 1977. The Committee 
was mandated to enquire into, support and assist the 
development of, Canadian unity. Unfortunately, the Task Force 
did not have any members representing the North and its 
recommendations did nothing to advance the cause of northern 
constitutional development. Its recommendations for 
parliamentary reform completely excluded any participation by 
northern governments in the proposed Council of the Federation, 
designed to replace the Senate. National affairs were to be 
treated as federal-provincial concerns, and northerners could only 
participate if they became "full-fledged provinces" (Task Force 
on Canadian Unity 1979:98). 

The establishment of the Task Force was followed by two 
more Trudeau initiatives in 1978: the tabling of A Time For 
Action in the House of Commons on June 12, 1978, and the 
introduction of Bill C-60, on June 20, 1978. These two 
documents provided a concise understanding of the Prime 
Minister's thinking on constitutional reform. 

A Time For Action: Toward the Renewal of the Canadian 
Federation, provided the background and context for legislative 
action and the principles that would be found in Bill C-60, the 
Constitutional Amendment Act 1978. 

The Bill proposed major changes to Canada's constitutional 
alrangements and institutions, including entrenchment of a 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms, the replacement of the Privy 
Council with a Council of State, replacement of the Senate with 
a House of the Federation, formalizing the requirement for 
federal-provincial First Ministers Conferences, and entrenching 
the Supreme Court of Canada. (Government of Canada, Bill 
C-60 1978). The Bill would also have solidified the colonial 
relationship between the northern territories and the federal 
government had it been enacted. A review of the bill prepared by 
Carleton University Professor David Elliott noted fifteen specific 
concerns of relevance to Yukon, including: no reference to 
fostering provincial status for the Territories, no requirement for 
consulting the Territories before making them provinces, no 
requirement to consult the Territories prior to altering their 
boundaries, no involvement of the territorial cabinet in selecting 
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Territorial House of the Federation nominees, no representation 
for Territories in First Ministers Conferences, and no provisions 
for Territories to nominate people for Supreme Court of Canada 
appointments (Elliott 1978, unpublished). 

Trudeau's constitutional agenda was interrupted by the 
defeat of his government on May 22, 1979. Joe Clark, who 
campaigned on the promise that Yukon's residents would have an 
opportunity to vote on provincial status during his first term in 
office (The Whitehorse Star, May 7,1979:1-2) was unable to live 
up to his commitment as his government fell only six months 
later. Mr. Trudeau's government was re-elected in February 
1980. Mr. Trudeau's views on northern provinces were well 
known, as he was once reported as saying that the Yukon would 
not achieve provincial status in his lifetime (The Whitehorse Star, 
Aug. 5, 1977:1). Trudeau pressed on with his constitutional 
reform proposals following the defeat of the Quebec 
government's referendum on sovereignty association held on May 
20, 1980. However, First Ministers Conferences held in June and 
September of 1980 did not result in progress, and Trudeau, in 
frustration, placed a resolution before Parliament on October 6, 
1980 to proceed unilaterally with the patriation of the 
Constitution (Milne 1991:1). 

The resolution sparked a quick response from the 
provinces. The Premiers met in Toronto on October 14 and 
announced they would be launching legal challenges to the 
federal initiative. The resolution was subsequently referred to a 
Special Joint Committee of the House of Commons and the 
Senate on October 23-24, for public review. The Yukon's 
Senator, Paul Lucier, was appointed to the Committee on 
November 5, and the Committee held public hearings in 
Whitehorse on November 27, 1980. Government Leader Chris 
Pearson presented the Yukon Government's position to the 
Committee and made the following recommendations: 


1. That a clear and direct declaration that Canada 
recognizes the rights of its original peoples be included in 
the Canada Act. 


2. A provision be included in the Canada Act which would 
establish a mechanism for the entry of new provinces into 
Confederation and which would guarantee the same rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the existing provinces of Canada 
for any new territorial jurisdiction. 


3. Any amendment to the Canada Act concerning 
ownership of resources should include a provision which 
would provide future provinces with equal control over 
their resources. 


4. That the Government of Yukon be included as a 
participant in all future First Ministers Conferences. 


5. A formula be established which would permit Canada 
and the provinces to establish, on an individual project 
basis, amethod whereby preferential hiring and purchasing 
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policies may be developed through mutual agreement 
(Canadian Constitution 1980:12). 


Reactions to northern and aboriginal demands came in January 
and February 1981, inaseries of announcements. On January 27, 
the Special Joint Committee rejected proposals to limit the 
"mobility clause" to protect the North against an influx of 
southern laborers expected to work on pipeline projects 
(Whitehorse Star, Jan. 28,1981:1). However, on February 2, an 
amendment was approved permitting elected representatives of 
the territories to attend constitutional First Ministers conferences 
at the invitation of the Prime Minister (Whitehorse Star, Feb. 2, 
1981:1). 

However, northern objections to the proposal continued. 
The Yukon Government approved motion #5, on March 30, 
1981: 


that the Government of Yukon undertake such action as 1s 
necessary to inform the Members of the British Parliament 
that it is the earnest desire of the Yukon Legislative 
Assembly that the British Parliament not act upon the 
proposed Canada Act, or any other Canadian general 
constitutional reform proposal, until the British Parliament 
receives evidence that any such proposal has the popular 
support of the Canadian Federal, Provincial and Territorial 
governments and therefore, the support of the people of 
Canada (Government of Yukon, Hansard, March 30, 
1981:41). 


The Yukon Government's objections to the constitutional 
resolution were: that it made it too difficult to create new 
provinces, it was too vague about territorial representation at 
First Ministers Conferences, and it would adversely affect terms 
and conditions negotiated with the Northern Pipeline Agency 
regarding the construction of the Alaska Highway natural gas 
pipeline (Government of Yukon, Hansard, March 30, 1981:41). 

Mr. Trudeau's plans for unilateral action to patriate the 
constitution were thrown a curve by the Supreme Court of 
Canada when it handed down its decision on September 28, 
1981: "It resolved two critical matters vital to everything that 
came afterward: the resolution was legal and the resolution was 
constitutionally improper" (Milne 1991:153-154). 

Asaconsequence of the court decision, Mr. Trudeau called 
another First Ministers’ Conference on November 2-5, to try to 
obtain a solution to the impasse with the Premiers. And on 
November 4, the majority of Premiers reached an agreement with 
the Prime Minister which had far-reaching consequences: Premier 
Levesque, feeling betrayed by the other Premiers, refused to 
accept the agreement (thus setting the stage for all subsequent 
constitutional conferences culminating in the Charlottetown 
Accord) (Milne 1991:170-173). 

The agreement between the Prime Minister and the 
Premiers set the stage for the final debate on the resolution in 
Parliament, and intensive lobbying campaigns were launched by 
northern and aboriginal Canadians to have their concerns 
addressed in the constitutional package. 
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On November 16, the entire Legislative Assembly of the 
Northwest Territories flew to Ottawa to protest the absence of 
an aboriginal rights clause and to lobby cabinet ministers to drop 
paragraphs 41(e) and (f) from the package. Paragraph 41(e) 
applied the general amending formula (seven provinces having 
fifty percent of the population of Canada and Parliament could 
amend the Constitution) to the extension of existing provinces 
into the territories, while paragraph 41(f) applied the same 
formula to the creation of new provinces. Thus, it became 
possible to amend territorial boundaries without the consent of 
the people of the territories, and the transition to provincial 
status became very much more difficult. 

The Yukon Legislative Assembly approved motion #24 to 
support: 


... the efforts of the Legislative Assembly of the Northwest 
Territories to have clauses 41l(e) and 41(f) of the 
Constitution Act 1981, now before the House of Commons, 
removed. And that this Legislature further seeks the 
inclusion in the Constitution Act 1981, of a clause that will 
provide for the capability of new provinces to be created 
under similar circumstances to the British North America 
Act of 1871 (Government of Yukon, Hansard, Nov. 23, 
1981:349). 


Bolstered by the Northwest Territories Legislative Assembly's 
actions and the Yukon Legislature's motions, Erik Nielsen placed 
a motion before the House of Commons on November 26, 
seeking to have the offending paragraphs (now numbered 
42(1)(e) and (f)), deleted from the constitutional proposal. 

Mr. Nielsen was supported in his efforts by Mr. Ittinuar, the 
Member for Nunatsiaq, and other prominent Members, but the 
amendment was defeated on November 27 by a vote of 117 to 85 
(Government of Canada, Commons Debates, Nov. 26, 
1981:13436). Aboriginal Canadians fared somewhat better. 
Following an announcement on November 23 that the federal 
government and nine provinces had agreed to the entrenchment 
of "existing" aboriginal rights, the House of Commons approved 
an amendment to give effect to the agreement. On November 26, 
they voted 222 to 0 in favor of the amendment. Despite the 
amendment, aboriginal leaders continued their opposition to the 
package, fearing the limitation to recognizing "existing" rights 
was unwarranted. 

Events moved quickly following the House of Commons 
approval of the resolution on December 2. The Senate gave its 
approval to the package on December 8, and it was delivered to 
the British Parliament the following day. The Constitution Act 
was quickly debated and passed by the British Parliament, and 
Queen Elizabeth gave Royal Assent on March 29. The final step, 
Royal Proclamation, occurred in Ottawa on April 17, 1982 
(Milne 1991:2-4). 


Aboriginal and Economic Issues: 1982—-1987 

The Constitution Act, 1982 committed the federal government to 
convening a constitutional conference within one year of 
proclamation, and to addressing the issue of aboriginal rights at 


this conference. Furthermore, territorial governments were to be 
invited "... to participate in the discussions on any item on the 
agenda of the conference ... that, in the opinion of the Prime 
Minister, directly affects Yukon and the Northwest Territories" 
(Section 37, Constitution Act 1982). 

In preparation for this constitutionally required conference, 
a meeting of federal, provincial, territorial, and aboriginal 
representatives was held on February 15, 1983. A paper leaked 
from this meeting indicated that territorial issues were also on the 
agenda, and that federal officials supported territorial efforts to 
repeal paragraphs 42(1)(e) and (f). (Whitehorse Star Feb. 16, 
1983:6) 

The conference itself was held on March 15-16, 1983. It 
concluded with agreement to: schedule at least two more First 
Ministers Conferences involving both territorial and aboriginal 
leaders; revise the wording of paragraph 25(b) of the 
Constitution Act; recognize land claim settlements as treaties; 
apply treaty rights to both sexes; and develop a statement of 
principles and amendments to be presented to provincial and 
federal legislatures by November 1, 1983 (Smyth 1991:129-130). 
The conclusion of this conference resulted in a clearer definition 
of the federal government's priorities: the aboriginal rights issues 
were to be addressed, while the agenda items of concern to the 
territorial governments—provincial boundary extensions and 
creation of new provinces—were dropped. Government Leader 
Pearson expressed outrage at this turn of events, but was 
powerless to alter the federal game plan, and the constitutional 
changes agreed to at the conference were subsequently 
proclaimed by the Constitution Amendment Proclamation 1983, 
on June 21, 1984 (Whitehorse Star Mar. 16, 1983:4, Milne 
1991:7). 

Another constitutional initiative launched in 1982 focused 
on the deteriorating economic conditions that Canada was faced 
with in the early 1980s: 


the Trudeau government turned more of its attention 
toward economic recovery and sought to find other ways 
of carrying forward its remaining constitutional plans. 
Essentially the strategy was now to take constitutional 
matters outside the realm of immediate governmental 
action, and to put them instead under active study. At the 
centre of the new approach was the decision to establish a 
major royal commission headed by former Finance Minister 
Donald Macdonald on November 25, 1982. The new 
commission was to look into the Canadian economic union, 
federalism, and the broader functioning of Canada's 
political institutions and policies (Milne 1991:188). 


The Royal Commission held public hearings in the northern 
territories in September, 1983, and released its three volume 
report two years later, in September, 1985. 

The Commission was very specific about the actions the 
federal government should take with respect to the northern 
territories: 
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The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act should be 
amended to reflect the current practices of responsible 
government in Yukon and to encourage comparable 
evolution in the Northwest Territories. In both territories, 
new formula-based financial arrangements should be 
negotiated, to increase the predictability of transfers and to 
promote genuine responsibility and accountability for 
expenditures. 


On the basis of federal commitment to the ultimate goal of 
some form of provincehood in the northern territories, the 
governments involved should establish a timetable for the 
transfer of provincial-type responsibilities in areas such as 
health, labor relations, inland waters, renewable resources 
and the institution of criminal proceedings. Additional 
measures should be taken to: 


Advance the process of transferring to territorial 
governments responsibilities for Crown lands that do 
not bear directly on the national interest and that have 
not been ceded to the Native people through claims 
settlements. 


Institute resource-revenue/sharing arrangements 
comparable to the types of agreements worked out with 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


Confirm participation of the territorial governments in 
federal-provincial forums where matters of direct 
concern to Northern residents are being discussed. 
Joint-management arrangements may be valuable 
transitional procedures (Report of the Royal 
Commission Vol. 3, 1985:406-07). 


The report also recommended an increase of smaller provinces' 
and territorial representation in the Senate: doubling of Yukon's 
representation to 2, and quadrupling the Northwest Territories’ 
representation to 4 (Summary of Conclusions and 
Recommendations 1985:46). 

On the subject of equalization payments and the 
equalization formula, the Commission noted that the idea of 
amending the formula to include the concept of needs was 
attractive, especially for the territories: "Commissioners 
recognize ... that this can develop only slowly, given the amount 
of data required and the serious practical difficulties involved. 
The inclusion of needs in the calculation will be especially 
important if the northern territories enter the scheme" (Summary 
of Conclusions and Recommendations 1985:48). 

Trudeau's approach to constitutional issues was replaced 
with Brian Mulroney's following the September 4, 1984 federal 
election. The new Progressive Conservative government began 
to implement some of the Commission's recommendations by 
negotiating formula financing arrangements with the territorial 
governments in 1985 and signing a devolution agreement with 
the Yukon Government in 1988. The Commission's 
recommendations were also reflected in the federal government's 
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1987 policy statement, A Northern Political and Economic 
Framework (Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 1988) 

However, Prime Minister Mulroney was also keenly 
interested in redressing Quebec's grievances, and, in April 1987, 
northern hopes for self-government and constitutional 
development were suddenly shattered when the federal and 
provincial governments announced that they had achieved an 
agreement on constitutional reform at Meech Lake,Quebec. 


The Meech Lake Accord Process: 1987—1990 

In contrast to the protracted series of First Ministers’ 
Conferences on aboriginal rights which concluded without any 
concrete proposals for constitutional change being accepted, the 
First Ministers Conference held at Meech Lake, Quebec, on April 
30, 1987 resulted in an agreement in principle on constitutional 
amendments almost overnight. This conference did not include 
any representatives of the northern territories, and their interests 
were clearly not addressed in the draft accord. A subsequent 
meeting of First Ministers to finalize the text of the Meech Lake 
Accord was held on June 2-3 in Ottawa. The Territories' political 
leaders, Premier Penikett and Government Leader Sibbeston, 
flew to Ottawa to seek involvement in this meeting, but all their 
requests to be included were rebuffed (Proceedings of the Senate 
Task Force on the Meech Lake Constitutional Accord and on the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, Oct. 25, 1987:1:16) 

On June 16-17, 1987 the Senate and the House of 
Commons established a Special Joint Committee to review the 
Meech Lake Accord. The Committee subsequently held a series 
of public hearings from August 4 to September 1, inclusive. 

The Territorial governments attacked the Accord on two 
fronts: by launching a legal challenge in the Yukon Supreme 
Court, and in their presentations to the Special Joint Committee 
and subsequent Committees reviewing the Accord. 

The Yukon Government's legal challenge was dismissed in 
1988, so the Governments of the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon made their cases against the Accord to the Special Joint 
Committee on August 18 and August 31, respectively. According 
to the Committee's report: 


1. The territorial governments of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, together with Members of Parliament from the 
territories and many other witnesses, have criticized the 
1987 Accord on the following grounds: 
(a) it is unfair to give each of the existing provinces a 
right of veto over the creation of a new province ...; 
(b) it is not entirely clear whether the Governor General 
retains the authority to appoint territorial Senators 
under section 24 of the Constitution Act 1867 without 
the participation of the provinces; 
(c) qualified territorial residents should have the 
opportunity of being considered for appointment to the 
Supreme Court of Canada without having to be 
nominated by a province; 
(d) northern Canadians should have a say in 
constitutional and other matters by allowing territorial 
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government leaders to participate in First Ministers 
Conferences on issues that directly affect them (Report 
of the Special Joint Committee 1987:115). 


The Special Joint Committee sympathized with the territorial 
objections to the Accord, but recommended that their issues be 
addressed in processes that did not require amendments to the 
Accord (Report of the Special Joint Committee 1987:145-47). 
However, the Liberal and New Democratic Party members of the 
Special Joint Committee made recommendations that the Accord 
be amended to address the demands of the northern territories. 
The Liberal members were especially critical, and abstained from 
supporting the report's recommendations (Report of the Special 
Joint Committee 1987:150). On October 25, 1987 the resolution 
to adopt the Meech Lake Accord was passed by the House of 
Commons (Milne 1991:11). 

The Senate Committee established to review the Meech 
Lake Accord presented its report to the Senate in February, 
1988. The report recommended that significant changes be made 
to the Meech Lake Accord to accommodate the interests of 
northern Canadians: 


1. We recommend that the transitional procedure proposed 
under the Constitution Amendment 1987 (Meech Lake 
Accord) for the appointment of Senators from provinces be 
applicable to Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


2. We recommend that the provisions proposed by the 
Constitution Amendment 1987...by which provincial 
governments may participate in the appointment of Judges 
to the Supreme Court of Canada be applicable to the 
governments of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


3. We recommend that the proposed Constitution 
Amendment 1987...be amended so that the elected 
representatives of the governments of Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories will be invited to participate at all 
future Constitutional Conferences on the Constitution and 
on the economy. 


4. We recommend that the proposed Constitution 
Amendment 1987...be amended so that any change in the 
boundaries between the provinces and the territories would 
occur only with the consent of the territory concerned. 


5. We recommend that the Constitution Amendment 1987 
...be amended so that the attainment of provincial status by 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories be accomplished 
solely through negotiations with the federal government, 
subject only to the approval of the federal government and 
the particular territory concerned. 


6. We recommend that aboriginal and treaty rights and the 
question of self-government be added as continuing items 
to the agenda of constitutional conferences convened under 
the proposed Constitution Amendment 1987 ... Elected 


representatives of the governments of Yukon and the 

Northwest Territories, as well as representatives of the 
aboriginal people, are to be invited as participants in 
relation to these issues. 


7. We further recommend that as the proposed Constitution 
Amendment 1987 ... recognizes Quebec as a distinct society 
it should also recognize that the aboriginal peoples of 
Canada constitute distinct societies (Report of the Senate 
Committee on the Meech Lake Accord and on the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories 1988:27-28). 


The Senate debated the Meech Lake Accord resolution in April 
and proposed a variety of amendments, including amendments 
favorable to the North. However, none of the Senate's 
recommendations were accepted by the government, and on June 
22, 1988 the House of Commons passed a motion to approve the 
Meech Lake Accord without amendment (Milne 1991:228). 

Nationally, the debate over the Meech Lake Accord 
continued, and support for it began to erode. A First Ministers’ 
Conference held February 27, 1989 failed to resolve the 
outstanding concerns of Premiers Filmon and McKenna. The 
federal New Democratic Party National Council decided to 
review its support for the Accord in March, and the Liberal Party 
of Newfoundland, which opposed the Accord, became the 
governing party of the province subsequent to the April 20th 
election. In October, the Manitoba and New Brunswick 
legislative committees reviewing the Accord tabled reports 
supporting their Premiers in calling for amendments to the 
Accord (Milne 1991:15,18). 

With only three months remaining in the ratification process 
and support for the Accord waning, Prime Minister Mulroney 
quickly supported Premier McKenna's March 21, 1990 proposal 
to adopt a "companion resolution" to the Accord as a mechanism 
for obtaining ratification of the Accord. Under this approach, the 
Meech Lake Accord would have been adopted without 
amendment, while at the same time a "companion resolution" of 
amendments to the Accord would be adopted. This compromise 
approach was designed as an attempt to satisfy both the federal 
government's position that the Meech Lake Accord could not be 
amended, while also accommodating the major concerns of those 
who wanted to see the Accord amended. Among the proposed 
amendments found in the companion resolution were 
amendments that would have permitted the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories to nominate people to the Supreme Court 
of Canada and the Senate and allow the establishment of new 
provinces by resolutions of Parliament alone (no provincial 
vetoes) (Report of the Special Committee to Study the Proposed 
Companion Resolution to the Meech Lake Accord 1990:69-71). 
The Companion Resolution was referred to a Special Commons 
Committee, headed by the Hon. Jean Charest, on March 27, 
1990. The Committee held hearings in Yellowknife and 
Whitehorse on April 18 and 19, and reported back to Parliament 
on May 17, with the following recommendations: 
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8. The New Brunswick Companion Resolution would 
address the Meech Lake Accord's omission of the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories in the selection of Senators and 
Judges of the Supreme Court by involving the two 
territories in the selection process. Your committee is 
convinced this over-sight should be corrected. 


9. Your Committee agrees with the position of New 
Brunswick and the territories on the creation of new 
provinces and recommends this be dealt with in a 
Companion Resolution. 


19. We recommend that the Prime Minister of Canada 
should invite elected representatives of the governments of 
the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories to 
participate in the discussions on any item on the agenda of 
a First Ministers’ Constitutional Conference that, in the 
opinion of the Prime Minister, directly affects the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories. This would 
obviously include any discussion of changes to territorial 
boundaries. 


20. We also recommend that the Prime Minister of Canada 
should invite elected representatives of the governments of 
the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories to 
participate in the discussions on any item on the agenda of 
a First Ministers' Annual Economic Conference that, in the 
opinion of the Prime Minister, directly affects the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories (Report of the 
Special Committee to Study the Proposed Companion 
Resolution to the Meech Lake Accord 1990:7,11-12). 


The tabling of the report of the Special Committee set the stage 
for the final First Ministers’ Conference on the Constitution to 
address the constitutional impasse. In a marathon negotiation 
session that ran from June 3-9, 1990 Prime Minister Mulroney 
was able to obtain a commitment from the Premiers of 
Newfoundland, Manitoba and New Brunswick "to undertake to 
submit the Constitution Amendment, 1987 for appropriate 
legislative or public consideration and to use every possible effort 
to achieve decision prior to June 23, 1990" (Final Communique, 
June 9, 1990:1). The Final Communique and appended Schedule 
of constitutional amendments contained provisions to allow 
territories to nominate people for Senate and Supreme Court 
appointments; permitted the attendance of territorial 
governments at annual and economic First Méinisters' 
Conferences, at the invitation of the Prime Minister; and 
established a series of triennial constitutional First Ministers' 
Conferences to which aboriginal and territorial governments had 
a right of attendance. Furthermore, the Communique provided 
for territorial participation on a federal/provincial/territorial 
commission to consider Senate reform. Finally, the Communique 
noted: 
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The Prime Minister and all Premiers agreed future 
constitutional conferences should address available options 
for provincehood, including the possibility that, at the 
request of the Yukon and Northwest Territories to become 
provinces, only a resolution of the House of Commons and 
Senate be required (Final Communiqué, June 9, 1990:3). 


The ultimate demise of the Meech Lake Accord and its 
companion resolution came as a result of the federal and 
provincial governments’ inability to accommodate the demands 
of aboriginal people in the process. Elijah Harper's stonewalling 
of the Manitoba legislature's resolution to adopt the Accord 
meant it could not be ratified within the three year time frame 
(Milne 1991:252253). 


The Road to Referendum: 1990-1992 

The stalled constitutional amendment process was revived in late 
1990 with two new initiatives: the appointment of the Citizens' 
Forum on Canada's Future, chaired by Keith Spicer, on 
November 1, and the establishment ofa Special Joint Committee 
of the House of Commons and the Senate to review the 
constitutional amending formula, on December 17, 1990. 

The Citizens' Forum on Canada's Future was a 
broad-ranging, eight month consultative process designed to 
discover “... the values and characteristics fundamental to the 
well-being of Canada” (Report of the Citizens' Forum on 
Canada's Future 1991:149). To accomplish their task, the 
Forum's staff conducted content analyses on letter and briefs 
received by the Commission, organized discussion groups in 
communities across the country utilizing local volunteers to 
obtain responses to a group of standardized questions, and 
compiled comments phoned in on toll-free "Idea Lines". 
Unfortunately, the process did not directly address the North or 
uniquely northern issues. Furthermore, despite repeated requests 
and two opportunities to appoint a northern resident to the 
Forum's panel, the Prime Minister refused to make such an 
appointment. Of the 168 pages of the Forum's final report, the 
North merited only 1 substantive paragraph. 

In contrast to the Citizens’ Forum, the Special Joint 
Committee on the Process for Amending the Constitution of 
Canada devoted significantly more attention to northern issues. 
Two pages of its report addressed northerners' concerns, and its 
recommendations fully supported what northern Canadians 
requested: 


1) We recommend that the extension of existing provinces 
into the territories require the consent of the legislature of 
any territory and any province affected, and the Parliament 
of Canada. 


2) We recommend: 
a) that the creation of new provinces in the territories 
require only the consent of the legislature of any 
territory affected, and the Parliament of Canada; and 
b) that it be recognized that the creation of a new 
province may change the equilibrium within the 
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federation and may require review of the existing 
amending procedure. Should the addition of a new 
province require a change in the amending procedure, 
such change would be governed by the amending 
procedure in effect at that time. 


3) We recommend that the territorial governments be 
invited to participate in all future constitutional conferences 
(Report of the Special Joint Committee on the Process for 
Amending the Constitution of Canada 1991:19). 


While the Citizens’ Forum and the Special Joint Committee were 
carrying out their mandates, progress on northern participation 
at First Ministers' Conferences was being made. On May 13-14, 
1991, Premier Penikett and Government Leader Patterson 
attended the Western Premiers’ Conference at Nipawin, 
Saskatchewan as full participants. This was followed by full 
participation at the Premiers' Conference held at Whistler, B.C., 
August 25-27, 1991. These were the first times that northern 
political leaders had been granted full participatory status. Then 
on September 6, 1991, Prince Edward Island's Premier, Joe Ghiz, 
announced that he fully supported territorial participation at First 
Ministers' Conferences (WhitehorseStar September 9, 1991:3). 

Given the territories' recent participation at First Ministers’ 
Conferences, and the support demonstrated in the Report of the 
Senate Task Force (1987), the provisions of the McKenna 
“Companion Resolution" to the Meech Lake Accord (1990), the 
Report of the Special Committee to Study the Proposed 
Companion Resolution (1990), the June 9, 1990 Final 
Communiqué, the Citizens' Forum report (1991), and the Report 
of the Special Joint Committee on the Process for Amending the 
Constitution of Canada (1991), the proposals for constitutional 
reform outlined in the federal government's document, Shaping 
Canada's Future Together (September 24, 1991), came as a 
bitter disappointment. Among the proposals outlined in the 
federal document were recommendations for an elected Senate, 
and nominations of appointees for the Supreme Court for both 
provinces and territories (Government of Canada 1991:53-54). 
However, there were no recommendations to address territorial 
boundary alterations without the consent of the territories, or 
territorial attendance at First Ministers’ Conferences, and the 
document proposed the maintenance of the "7 and 50" formula 
for admitting new provinces (Shaping Canada's Future Together 
1991:55). Furthermore, the proposed Council of the Federation 
would only have permitted non-voting membership for territorial 
representatives (Government of Canada 1991:59). 

The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House 
of Commons on a Renewed Canada, created on June 21, 1991, 
tabled its final report on June 28, 1992, and it too did not address 
the full range of northern concerns. The Report recommended 
that Senators be elected and that the territories be permitted to 
nominate persons to be Supreme Court judges. However, 
territories would not be invited to attend First Ministers’ 
Conferences, the issue of amending territorial boundaries without 
the consent of territorial residents was ignored, and on the issue 
of the amending formula for creating new provinces from 


territories, the Committee said: "We endorse the 
recommendations of the Beaudoin/Edwards Committee on the 
need to review the effect of the creation of new provinces out of 
the existing territories on the amending procedures" (Report of 
the Special Joint Committee on a Renewed Canada 1992:95). 

Following the completion of the Renewal of Canada 
Conferences in January-February, 1992 and the release of the 
Report of the Special Joint Committee on a Renewed Canada" 
... the Prime Minister invited representatives of the provinces and 
territories and Aboriginal leaders to meet with the federal 
Minister of Constitutional Affairs to discuss the report" 
(Consensus Report on the Constitution, August 28,1992:i). The 
meeting, held March 12, 1992, resulted in agreement to continue 
negotiations, and eleven more meetings were held, culminating 
on July 7, 1992, with an agreement on a package of 
constitutional amendments. These amendments included 
provisions to recognize aboriginal self-government and to allow 
territories to negotiate provincehood with the federal government 
alone (Whitehorse Star Aug. 10, 1992:8). 

Representatives of the Government of Quebec did not 
officially participate in these constitutional meetings, so it was 
necessary for the Prime Minister to convene a First Ministers’ 
meeting to involve Quebec in the process. A First Ministers’ 
luncheon meeting was held at Harrington Lake on August 4, 
1992 and Premier Bourassa attended on the condition that 
territorial and aboriginal leaders not be invited (Whitehorse Star 
July 31, 1992:8). 

Another First Ministers' Conference was held August 10, 
and again territorial leaders were excluded. However, a full First 
Ministers' Conference involving territorial leaders was held 
August 18-22 in Ottawa. During this session agreement on 
aboriginal self-government, Senate reform, and admission of new 
provinces was reached. Again, the territories’ right to negotiate 
provincial status with the federal government alone was 
confirmed (Yukon News Aug. 26, 1992:6) 

The final First Ministers' Conference was held in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, on August 27-28, 1992. 
This meeting, involving the Prime Minister, all provincial 
Premiers, and territorial and aboriginal leaders, finalized the 
wording of the Consensus Report on the Constitution (the 
Charlottetown Accord), which was released to the public. 

The Charlottetown Accord l\aid out: the principles to be 
addressed in future constitutional amendments; the issues to be 
addressed at future constitutional conferences; and the issues to 
be addressed in a "political accord". For example, the territories’ 
right to nominate people for Supreme Court appointments would 
have been ensured by constitutional amendments, while the right 
to attend annual First Ministers' Conferences would have been 
included in a political accord. (Consensus Report on the 
Constitution, August 28, 1992:7-8). With respect to the issue of 
establishment of new provinces, the accord proposed: 


The current provisions of the amending formula governing 
the creation of new provinces should be rescinded. They 
should be replaced by the pre-1982 provisions allowing the 
creation of new provinces through an Act of Parliament, 
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following consultation with all of the existing provinces at 
a First Ministers' Conference. New provinces should not 
have arole in the amending formula without the unanimous 
consent of all of the provinces and the federal government, 
with the exception of purely bilateral or unilateral matters 
described in Sections 38(3), 40, 43, 45 and 46 as it relates 
to 43, of the Constitution Act, 1982. Any increase in the 
representation for new provinces in the Senate should also 
require the unanimous consent of all provinces and the 
federal government. Territories that become provinces 
could not lose Senators or members of the House of 
Commons (Consensus Report on the Constitution, Aug. 28, 
1992:19). 


The Charlottetown Accord also supported northern demands that 
provinces not be entitled to extend their boundaries into the 
northern territories without the consent of the territories: 


The provision now contained in Section 42(1)(e) of the 
Constitution Act 1982 with respect to the extension of 
provincial boundaries into the territories should be repealed 
and replaced with by the Constitution Act, 1871, modified 
in order to require the consent of the Territories 
(Consensus Report on the Constitution, Aug. 28, 1992:19). 


Additional measures benefitting the territories included 
amendments to Section 36 of the Constitution Act 1982, 
whereby: 


... Parliament, the provincial legislatures and the territorial 
legislative authorities, together with the government of 
Canada and the provincial and territorial governments, are 
committed to ... (d) ensuring the provision and maintenance 
of reasonably comparable economic infrastructure of a 
national nature in each province and territory of Canada. 
(Draft Legal Text [Charlottetown Accord] Oct. 9, 
1992:43). 


The results of the referendum are now a matter of history. Ten 
years of meetings and debates, constitutional hearings, and a 
national referendum left Canadians with the status quo, and the 
Quebec and territorial governments feeling alienated from the 
constitutional family of Canada. The governments of the 
Territories suffered the biggest losses in this process, and the 
continued existence of Sections 42(1)(e) and (f) may yet result in 
a further deterioration of their status within Canada. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This paper suggests that northern Canadians’ struggle for 
constitutional recognition can be viewed as demands that have 
been considered by two major processes: First Ministers’ 
Conferences and Special Parliamentary Committees. These 
demands for constitutional recognition remain unresolved to this 
day. What conclusions can be drawn from this experience, and 
how can they be applied to assist northern Canadians in their 
struggle to have constitutional recognition and protection? 
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Comparing First Ministers' Conferences with Parliamentary 
Committees, we can see that the real ability to create change 
rests with First Ministers Conferences. Special Parliamentary 
Committees frequently recommended courses of action that 
favoured northern and aboriginal interests, but their 
recommendations were more often than not ignored. The primary 
utility of these Committees appears to be educative: their public 
hearings offer a forum for informing the Canadian public about 
northern and aboriginal issues and interests in a manner that 
generates coverage in national newspapers. They also serve as a 
conscience for provincial and federal First Ministers—constantly 
reminding them that there are other interests outside of central 
Canada, and that sometimes their decisions are clearly wrong (for 
example, the Report of the Senate Committee on the Meech Lake 
Accord and on the Yukon and Northwest Territories 1988). 

Throughout this paper the power and presence of the 
provinces, especially Quebec, is evident. The national 
constitutional review process has been preoccupied by the federal 
government's agenda to appease Quebec first, other provincial 
demands second, and then, if there is time left over, other 
interests. The result, in 1982, was a constitution that alienated 
both Quebec and the northern territories. 

A few modest amendments to northern constitutions 
(Yukon Act and Northwest Territories Act) have been made; the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories received representation in the 
Senate in 1975, but suffered significant setbacks in 1982 when 
paragraphs 42(1) (e) and (f) were included in the Constitution 
Act over their vociferous protests. 


Meech Lake Accord Charlottetown Accord 


Every province given veto No province could veto 
over new provinces 


Provinces and federal No boundary alterations 
government could alter could be made without 
territorial boundaries territory’s consent 


Guaranteed participation in 
Senate and Supreme Court 
appointments 


No participation in Senate 
and Supreme Court 
appointments 


Participation in First Guaranteed participation in 
Ministers’ Conferences only | First Ministers’ Conferences 
upon invitation 


Furthermore, northern Canadians suffered significant 
setbacks in the Meech Lake Accord: the territorial governments' 
situation actually deteriorated when it was proposed that every 
province be given a veto over the creation of new provinces. 
Territorial governments would also have been denied the ability 
to make nominations for Senate and Supreme Court 
appointments. 

Territorial setbacks in the Meech Lake Accord can be 
attributed in large measure to their lack of participation in the 
process. The participation of territorial representatives meant, at 


minimum, that decisions would not likely be reached that were 
detrimental to their interests. Contrasting the Meech Lake 
Accord with the Charlottetown Accord makes this point 
effectively: 

The Territorial governments have not found the courts to 
be a useful forum to advance their claims. In the Yukon's 
challenge of the Meech Lake Accord, the court recognized that 
the federal government had breached its fiduciary responsibility 
to the Territory, but that this was not a justiciable matter (Court 
of Appeal, Reasons for Judgement of the Court 1978:24,29). 

Constitutional issues have recently taken a back seat in 
Canadian national affairs as Quebec's Premier Bouchard has 
chosen to give priority to economic issues. However, it is 
inevitable that constitutional issues will again come to the fore as 
the grievances of Québecois, northern, and aboriginal Canadians 
remain unresolved. 
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Self-Government, Sustainability, 
and Ethnic-Race Relations 


Ivar Jonsson 


ABSTRACT. This paper concentrates on problems of developing self-government and securing cultural sustainability in the context 
of institutionalized racism. External specialists are often imported to developing countries in order to introduce advanced technology 
and know-how as well as to organize andrun the administration. Native workers are presumed to gain know-how from work experience 
and take over management and professional jobs gradually as they learn from the foreign professionals. However, this strategy may 
suffer from conflicts between the foreign professionals and natives due to different cultures and ethnic backgrounds. Learning 
processes are undermined by these conflicts, creating mistrust and lack of confidence. These conflicts often develop into 
institutionalized racism involving organized forms of exclusion such as overvaluation of formal education as opposed to native 
knowledge. The result is permanent reproduction of the need for imported specialized labor and ‘destructive forgetting’ of local 
culture. The paper takes theories of innovation and learning processes as a point of departure and elaborates on the case of the 
Greenlandic Home Rule government. Furthermore, struggle for self-government is observed in the context of the long term process 
of de-colonization and defense of local culture. 


About the author: Ivar Jonsson is at the Institute of Economics and Management of the University of Greenland. 


INTRODUCTION 
Following the era of neo-liberalism in the 1980s and the STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS—LATE MODERNITY 
subsequent regional deregulation of western economies in AND DE-COLONIZATION 
regions covered by European Union (EU) and the North In recent years and decades the world economy has been going 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), there has been an through a substantive structural and institutional change that has 
enormous emphasis on economic and political integration. This affected the conditions for regional development and 
goes both for political discussion and academic analyses and developmental strategies. On the one side, financial services have 
studies of "processes of integration”. Within political circles and become more globalized following the implementation of 
political science, the focus is on the extent to which the information technology and deregulation of world trade. Direct 
sovereignty of constitutionally independent states diminishes as foreign investment by transitional corporations is predominantly 
they join supra-national unions such as the EU or free trade regional and limited to culturally separate regions. Asian 
contracts such as NAFTA. Claims are made that the idea of the companies invest predominantly in Asia, North American 
nation-state is doomed and that collective decision-making must companies invest predominantly in North America and European 
be somehow organized around the principle of multiculturalism. companies invest in Europe. However, the present trends of 
On the economic side, one emphasizes the globalization of the globalization and internationalization have largely been 
organization of production and services and the increase in exaggerated as around 90% of the production of OECD 
international trade and foreign investment in recent decades countries is undertaken for the domestic market (Weiss 1997:11). 
(Dunning and Robson 1989, Jonsson 1989, Reich 1991, Lash and On the other side, the post cold-war era of international relations, 
Urry 1994). For sociological and cultural studies, the impact of following the diminishing role of American hegemony and the 
globalized media and communication systems as well as collapse of the Soviet Union, has made cross border regional 
(im)migration is essential if one is to understand the viability of collaboration easier. The impact of this new situation on regional 
local cultures in the context of post-colonial fusion of local and political development (or geopolitical development) is great. It 
foreign cultures (Tiffin and Lawson 1994). has undermined the traditional role of ‘nation states’ in 
Trends towards political, economic and social integration determining conditions for investment, wage formation and 
may appear to be strong, particularly if one's mind is income distribution in the respective economies. However, at the 
programmed by eurocentric education and by media (Shohat and same time it has also called for a new role of the state as 
Stam 1994). However, there are strong forces of disintegration promoter of institutional and technical change. 
that appear to undermine the processes of integration, both As a consequence, the role of the state is changing and 
within the western countries as well as in developing countries. becoming more internationalized in terms of establishing grounds 
These are forces that emphasize the sovereignty of ethnic groups for foreign direct investment and securing material preconditions 
and/or nations within established nation states. Sometimes these for the reproduction and qualification of labor in order to 
ethnic groups or nations live within the borders of more than one minimize emigration. Furthermore, there is a growing problem of 
state, which makes their struggle for self-determination more uneven development between regions within states due to 
difficult. Let us discuss briefly the structural basis of this different economic structures and due to location of crisis-ridden 
contradictory development before we observe the contemporary industries as opposed to growth industries. These uneven 
contradiction between processes of integration and processes of structural economic divisions often coincide with regional/spatial 
disintegration. ethnic divisions that may become breeding grounds for social 
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tensions and organized conflicts. With intensified international 
regionalisation, such as the development of the EU, the ‘nation 
state’ and domestic firms are no longer the only sources of funds 
or capital to invest in restructuring the local/regional economies. 
Indeed, EU-funds have increasingly become an important source 
of capital for restructuring, as have foreign firms and cross-state 
collaboration between regional and local governments. 

This context of globalization, uneven regional development 
and restructuring of the state and its functions, affects ethnic 
groups and first nations within the traditional 'nation states’. 
Native first nations or nations that have been dominant for long 
periods in history (in particular territories within these states), are 
increasingly claiming sovereignty and autonomy. These claims 
are not a simple product of the contemporary structural 
development in late-modem societies, but have a long history and 
often have roots in medieval history. As a consequence, the 
growing importance of sovereignty movements today have to be 
analyzed in terms of a convergence between contemporary 
structural development of late-modernity and the long-term 
process of de-colonization. 


Self-Government 

Struggle for self-government takes place in country specific 
constellations of societal regimes, i.e., regimes of ethnic/race 
relations, regimes of gender relations and regimes of welfare 
(Mosesdottir 1995). However, these regimes are affected by the 
long-term structural development of external factors such as 
colonial relations and capital accumulation. The struggle for self- 
determination is a part of the ongoing process of decolonization 
(Hannum 1996:33-34) which was institutionalized by the UN 
General Assembly in 1960 by the adoption of the Declaration on 
the Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries. This 
declaration changed the 'principle’ of self-determination to the 
'right' to self-determination as this right is now accepted as a 
human right (Hannum 1996:33). The struggle for self 
determination has led to an increasing number of independent 
states and/or self-governed regions. At the end of the Second 
World War, there are some 60 states in the international system, 
while today they are 192 (Bartman 1995). Today, there are 
movements fighting for increased self-determination or 
constitutional independence in numerous countries. To mention 
but a few examples, one can point to Greenland, the Faroe 
Islands, Kashmir in India, Hawaii, Northern-Ireland, the Catalans 
in Spain, the Basques in Spain and France, the Inuit in Canada, 
the Samis in Norway, Sweden, Finland and Russia, or the Kurds 
in Turkey, Iran and Iraq. 

Self-determination as defined in the UN resolution secures 
the right of all peoples to freely "determine their political status 
and freely pursue their economic, social and cultural 
development" (UN: Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries). On the basis of the defined 
rights to self-determination, the UN defines three forms of self- 
government as a) sovereign independent state; b) free association 
with an independent state; or c) integration with an independent 
state (UN Res. 1541 (XV) 1960). While the first two forms 
mentioned presume constitutional independence, the last one 
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refers to self-government by the people living in a particular 
region (for example, the Home Rule government in Greenland is 
a part of the Danish federation). 

Self-government is a form of self-determination of peoples 
who have secured themselves a certain degree of autonomy. The 
struggle for autonomy will include one or all of the following 
elements that the peoples in question will attempt to realize and 
secure in order to survive: language, education, access to 
governmental civil service, land and natural resources, and 
representative local government structures (Hannum 1996:458). 
One may compare actual cases of countries with an ideal typical 
model of an constitutional independent state in order to estimate 
their degree of autonomy. Table 1 highlights the case of 
Greenlandic Home Rule. 

As the table highlights, the Greenlandic Home Rule regime 
is relatively powerless compared to ‘ideal typical’ independent 
states. Instead, the source of power of the Greenlandic Home 
Rule government is the Danish parliament that, in turn, allocates 
powers to the Greenlandic Government. The Greenlandic nation 
is not a sovereign nation. Law and order is Danish rather than 
Greenlandic. Force is not mobilized by the local Greenlandic 
Home Rule authorities, but by the Danish state that runs the 
police in Greenland. The Danish state is also responsible for the 
court system in Greenland. 

The rights of the Greenlandic population to its territorial 
land, shelf, and waters are allocated by a foreign independent 
state, i.e., the Danish state. Furthermore, the Greenlandic 
population does not have full access to the exploitation of 
territorial resources as the Danish state claims 50% of tax 
revenues from potential resources such as oil and minerals. As a 
consequence, the Greenlandic Home Rule government can not 
independently negotiate the use of its (?) territory with foreign 
states or firms. 

The role of the Home Rule government is greatly reduced 
by the fact that it does not control exchange rates and money 
supply. In addition, it lacks effective means to control inward and 
outward flow of capital as well as to stabilize the economy. 

The cultural sovereignty of the Greenlandic nation has for 
along time, suffered from aggressive Danish integration policies 
according to which modernization projects have required the 
priority of the Danish over Greenlandic languages and Danish 
cultural values over Greenlandic values. Danish was the priority 
language of the primary schools until the early 1990s; the official 
languages of the Greenlandic Home Rule are both Danish and 
Greenlandic. Furthermore, the ruling language in Greenland is 
Danish, as most professionals and managers are Danish. 

There are two points that are important on which to 
elaborate. First, the ‘ideal typical’ independent state does not 
exist in reality, as no state is so ‘genuinely’ independent as we 
presume in the table. Besides, more and more ‘nation states’ are 
joining international organizations such as the EU. Against this, 
we will argue that, although an ‘ideal typical’ model of an 
independent state highlights criteria that are valid for comparison 
of actual states and different forms of the state, independence is 
always relative, and some states are more independent than 
others. It is clear that states which have joined the EU are more 
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independent than Greenland which is within the Danish 
commonwealth, as the EU nations can vote themselves out of the 
EU because they are sovereign nations. The Greenlandic Home 
Rule government is allocated its powers from a foreign nation. It 
is Sometimes argued that nations are destined to join international 
organizations as this is presumed to be unavoidable, but this may 
be both eurocentric and determinist. However, one must not 
forget that the 15 EU member states are very few compared to 
the number of independent states in the world today. Moreover, 
the number of independent states is increasing. In 1945 there 
were some 60 states in the international system, now there are 
192, of which only eight are not in the UN (Bartman 1995:163). 
Furthermore, one must not forget that the EU is in the last 
instance an organization of independent states. 

Secondly, the Home Rule order in Greenland today is but 
a phase in the independence struggle of the Greenlandic, 
predominantly Inuit, nation. The powers that the Greenlandic 
Home Rule government lacks, according to Table 1, will be 
claimed in the future. Theoretically, the struggle for increased 
independence does not necessarily have to lead to the 
establishment of an independent state; Greenland may become 
more independent in terms of self-government without becoming 
a sovereign state. However, as economic development in 
Greenland is likely to increase domestic production—there are 
great possibilities for oil and mineral production—t is likely to 
become economically self-sufficient in the near future. This 
situation will very probably lead to a greater demand for the 
sovereignty of the Greenlandic nation and the establishment of an 
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independent Greenlandic state. The Greenlandic nation, as a 
multi-cultural population, will likely be predominantly Inuit, as 
most foreigners that move to Greenland live there only for short 
periods (about 70% leave within three years) and therefore, they 
cannot be counted as immigrants (for a discussion of the concept 
of migration see Fischer and Straubhaar 1996). 

Historically, the struggle for sovereignty and therefore 
cultural sustainability has gone through evolutionary stages. 

Figure 1 highlights the process of decreasing sovereignty of 
independent states, referring to social and economic policy 
formation (see Jonsson 1997 for a discussion of policy fields and 
functions of independent states). This is particularly due to the 
development of GATT, EU, EFTA and the EEA in the case of 
Europe. The diagram highlights the formation of new 
independent states as well, which increased in numbers after 1918 
and particularly after the Second World War when many colonies 
of European countries gained independence. The high tide of this 
development emerged in the 1950s and 1960s. In this process, de- 
colonization was institutionalized by conventions of the United 
Nations. Alongside this colonial independence struggle, the 
struggle by first nations for autonomy has occurred. However, 
the struggle for autonomy has been growing particularly since the 
1970s, which has led to consequent establishment and/or further 
development of autonomous territories within independent 
European and North American states in the 1980s and 1990s. 
This process has occurred in Spain, Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
Sweden, Canada and USA. In the United Kingdom, Welsh and 
Scottish homerule is also on the government's agenda. 


Self-Government of the People Versus Self-Government by 
the People 

In Table 1, we highlighted formal characteristics of autonomy 
and self-government. In analysing self-government, one has to 
make a clear distinction between formal and real self- 
government. This distinction requires both a definition of the 
"self" part of self-government and the nature of "governing". The 
former concept refers to who governs while the latter refers to 
powers of those who govern. 

The notion of the "self" in the international discourse on 
self-determination and self-government has changed through 
history. In the first decades of this century, the concept was most 
often related to the concept of ‘nation’ and the right of nations 
to establish nation states. In the post-war era, and within the UN 
context self-determination was and is associated with the concept 
of ‘people’. However, the primary definition of "peoples" was 
that of non-European inhabitants in former colonies, without any 
further regard for ethnicity, language, religion, or other objective 
characteristics of such colonized people. Territory, not 
nationhood was the determining factor (Hannum 1996:36). The 
formation of many of the nation states that have emerged in the 
post war era has led to a different emphasis in the usage of the 
concept of self-determination. The formation of these 
territorially-defined nation-states meant that ethnic minorities 
were often incorporated. With increased affluence and higher 
levels of education, as well as migration between nation states, 
ethnicity has increasingly become a political issue and source of 
political identity/identification. Indeed, minority groups and 
indigenous peoples have often appropriated the term 'self- 
determination’ to express the essence of their political claims. In 
the case of indigenous peoples, the description 'peoples' is current 
usage (Thornberry 1994:14). 

In short, we may refer to the notion of ‘self in self- 
determination as peoples within a territory that identify 
themselves as having common interests. These interests are often 
based on modernized ethnicity, sometimes subsumed by a nation- 
state within whose territory they must live or against a colonial 
state power by which they are governed. Self-government to 
such peoples hence becomes the political bodies that 
institutionalizes their self-determination. This means that self- 
determining peoples govern by means of institutions over which 
they rule. However, self-government of a people is not the same 
as self-government by a people. While the former refers to the 
fact that a people rule over the governmental bodies, the latter 
refers to a situation where the governmental bodies are actually 
managed by the people in question and not by external personnel. 

The concept of rule and ruling refers here to hegemonic 
relations in which a group or groups secure their general long- 
term interests by way of concessions in terms of the interests of 
the other social groups (for a detailed discussion in the context 
of class analysis, see Jonsson 1989, 1993). Asaconsequence, the 
concept of ruling and hegemony refers to power relations. 
Hegemony is realized through an actual power struggle in which 
social groups establish power blocs to gain the upper hand and 
power over institutions that allocate resources. 
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The concept of 'power bloc’ refers to the collaboration of 
dominant social forces with the strongest power positions, 
usually economic social forces or representatives and/or interest 
groups of capital. State policies and interventions result from 
processes of strategic interest intermediation of the different 
social forces struggling to realize their interests. Depending on 
their evaluation of the 'strategic situation’ the social forces join 
short term coalitions and collaborate with each other so as to 
realize their long term interests (Jonsson 1989, 1993). 

Following this train of thought, one can expect that self- 
determination and self-government is a complicated process 
characterized by a struggle of hegemony and power relations. In 
most cases the "self" or the "people" in question are divided into 
different social groups or categories based on ethnicity, classes, 
age, gender, kinship and geographical location. These, in turn, 
form the bases of different social forces that build power blocs to 
realize their interests. The picture can even become more 
complicated during periods when the societies in question go 
through a process of decolonization and are dependent both on 
the institutional setup inherited from the colonial power and 
external professionals working in the higher levels of the public 
administration or local firms. These professionals form a 
powerful group in society that other social groups have to take 
into account when forming power blocs and they will often 
include them. Depending on how capable this last mentioned 
group is in realizing its interests and influencing the policy 
formation in society, self-determination and self-government will 
be diminished. Furthermore, despite the formal self-government 
of the people, self-government by the people will be reduced. 

The role of this particular group is very important because 
the state or public administration has its own laws of inertia and 
dynamics (see Jonsson 1989, 1993 and Mosesdottir 1995). The 
state apparatus is not simply an instrument of a particular social 
class or classes, but is characterized by relative autonomy. The 
relative autonomy of the state is determined by the balance of 
power of social forces external to the state. In cases where labor 
or trade unions are weak due to social cleavages such as 
race/ethnic relations, gender and/or regional division of labor, if 
the level of concentration and centralization of capital is low, the 
state-elite will have more space to manoeuver and hence more 
power/autonomy. In a situation where labor is weak and capital 
is highly concentrated and centralized, capital will have a strong 
power position to influence state policies. This is particularly the 
case if the bulk of the firms are owned by the state and state- 
capital is heavily concentrated, as in Greenland. In this situation 
there will be strong tendency for a fusion of the business elite 
with a political elite constituted by representatives from the elite 
of the political parties and the state elite. However, the fusion of 
these different elites cannot lead to the conclusion that the 
different interests of firms and political parties must analytically 
be reduced to either the interests of capital or the interests 
stemming from civil society and reflected in the political parties. 
Civil society has its own relative inertia or dynamics of 
development which determines the frame within which the 
political elite can manoeuver. 
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Table 1: The Greenlandic home rule and independence 


Functional Spheres Independent State Greenlandic Home Rule Regime 


Source of power Popular sovereignty of the nation. Foreign parliament, i.e., the Danish parliament, 
allocates powers to the Home Rule government. 


Mobilization of force 


Economic regulation 


Cultural regulation 


Social welfare and health 


Within the territory of the state, force is 
mobilized by the respective authorities 
in the form of police and military 
forces. 


The police, and theoretically in case of war, defense is 
mobilized by a foreign state, i.e., the Danish state. 


The court system in Greenland is determined by the 
Danish state and the high court is Danish and located 
in Denmark. 


All levels of the court system are 
determined by the sovereign nation. 


The Greenlandic judicial system works only partly 
within a framework defined by Greenlandic law. The 
Danish state is responsible for running the court 
system in Greenland. Furthermore, in cases where 
Greenlandic laws do not exist, Danish laws are valid. 
In practice, Greenlandic laws tend to mirror Danish 
laws. 


Legislature works, in principle, within a 
constitutional framework determined by 
the nation, and laws are determined by 
the national parliament that decides 
whether or not to join international law 
and regulations. 


The rights of the local population to the territorial 
land, shelf, and waters are allocated to them by a 
foreign independent state, i.e., the Danish state. The 
Greenlandic population does not have full access to 
the exploitation of territorial resources. 


The territorial land, shelf, and waters of 
the population are under the rule of 
their independent state. Consequently, 
negotiations with foreign countries are 
monopolized by the independent state. 


Fiscal revenue is determined partly by the home rule 
and local government, i.e., taxes and tariffs. However, 
the Danish state determines a substantial part of the 
revenues by allocating aid ( ‘bloktilskud’). Monetary 
policy is determined by a foreign state, i.e., Denmark 
(exchange rates and supply of money). Hence, control 
of inward and outward flow of money is severely 
limited. 


Fiscal revenue and monetary policy 
determined by local independent state, 
1.e., taxes and tariffs, exchange rates, 
and supply of money, and hence inward 
and outward flow of capital. 


Traditionally, cultural homogeneity has 
been secured by means of one national 
language policy within the territory of 
the state and in the educational system. 
Furthermore, cultural and educational 
policy is used to defend national 
culture. Today the principle of 
monoculturalism is in many western 
states undermined by policies 
advocating multiculturalism. 


Cultural homogeneity is difficult to secure. The local 
administration is obliged to use two languages, 1.e., 
local Greenlandic as well as ‘foreign’ Danish. 
Education, media, and cultural activity is heavily 
influenced by Danish culture. 


Social welfare and the health system is 
financed and run by the independent 

state, although parts of the services may 
take place in other countries. 


Parts of the social welfare system in Greenland are 
determined by the Danish state, e.g., the labor 
legislation and the occupational health and safety 
administration in Greenland are under the jurisdiction 
of the Danish state. Social services and health services 
are financed by the Home Rule and a substantial part 
of health services take place in Greenland. 
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The 'State Nobility’ in a Developing Country Context 

In the above analysis, we emphasized the role of balance of 
power of social and economic forces as a determinant of the 
power position of the state elite. This structuralist approach is, 
however, inadequate as it does not take into account how the 
taken-for-granted cultural background produces and reproduces 
the collective identity of different social groups. We refer here to 
conscious and unconscious symbolism that creates the feeling of 
belonging to a group at the same time as it creates mechanisms 
of exclusion. This phenomenon is an essential part of how power 
positions of different groups are reproduced. In the case of the 
state elite, one may refer to 'state nobility’ (Bourdieu 1996). This 
concept refers to professionals in the state apparatus who belong 
to the highest level in the state hierarchy of power and share 
common socio-cultural backgrounds through socialization in elite 
educational institutions and share similar class background. The 
members of the state nobility not only share the same formal 
educational merits, but share a ‘habitus’ as well (Bourdieu 1977). 
Their ‘habitus’ consists of informal symbolism and a taken-for- 
granted reference world of norms and proper as well as improper 
ways of thinking and behaving, that together defines the 
boundaries between those who are insiders and those who are 
outsiders. Class habitus defines the individuals opinions on what 
is good, beautiful and just (Eder 1993:64). That way of life, 
experience and experiencing, as well the informal networks and 
formal educational merits and recommendations, constitute the 
individuals culture-capital which is essential for their career and 
access to positions of power. 

State elites usually play a crucial role in developing 
countries in determining developmental strategies. Usually 
foreign professionals are part of the state elite and sometimes 
they are a part of foreign development aid. The foreign 
professionals often shared different habitus from that of the rest 
of the domestic state elite and those with different ethnic 
backgrounds. As a consequence, they will share an ethno/race 
based culture-capital that we may cal] ethnic-capital (Olsen 
1995:15-17), that is particularly important in the development 
context as it secures foreign professionals special social status 
and power along with their control of the foreign development 
aid. If this group becomes large enough as a proportion of the 
state and business elite, ethno/race-relations become essential for 
the development of mechanisms of exclusion from these elites. 
The local people will suffer from institutionalized racism’ that 
excludes them from challenging careers and entering the elites. In 
this context, formal educational merits and ethnically determined 
notions of who fits socially into the elite groups become 
important means of exclusion. 

In the ethnic-capital context, language is an important 
factor in mechanisms of exclusion. In many former colonies the 
language of administration is the language of the former colonial 
power. In this situation the foreign professionals who speak the 


1. (On institutionalised racism see Wieviorka 1995 and on racism in 
history and science see Mama 1995, and Wilson 1996. 
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language of the colonial power will have special status as they 
speak more fluently, with "better" accents with a larger 
vocabulary. They can more easily express themselves "properly" 
and appear to be more trustworthy than the locals. The local 
professionals, who speak the native language as their mother 
tongue, will not have the same chances to fit into the elite. The 
bulk of the foreign professionals are often from the same country, 
the former colonial power, and most share a background from a 
handful of universities. They not only share the same kind of 
humor and jokes about the politicians from their country and 
important events in its history, but their networks and personal 
contacts will also include some persons in common. Most 
importantly, they share opinions on which universities are good 
and which are bad and usually they presume that they have the 
best education. They will therefore systematically downgrade 
local education and local knowledge/know-how. Often they have 
very close personal ties, attending the same clubs and practicing 
the same leisure activities and they will even live with their 
families in areas dominated by their kind. 


Ethnic-Capital and Learning Processes 

The mechanisms of exclusion and social distinction that ethnic- 
capital makes possible are important in both the development and 
self-government contexts. These mechanisms can and do hinder 
learning processes that are essential if local people are to assume 
higher level positions and accumulate know-how. Accumulation 
of know-how is essential for economic growth because it 
constitutes the basis of a capacity to introduce new or improved 
products/services and production/service processes (on different 
types of innovation see Freeman 1987). 

Learning is largely a social interactive process, but different 
kinds of learning involve different levels of interaction. Some 
simple, individual and isolated imprinting of immediate 
experiences on memory takes place, but this is certainly not the 
most important form of learning. There is also rote learning, i.e., 
one learns by repetition, but one does not necessarily understand 
what one is doing. This usually involves observing and learning 
from other people and therefore requires more human interaction 
than simple imprinting. Much learning is done by feedback, which 
involves still more interaction and consists of learning from other 
peoples’ responses to one’s own conduct. Finally there is 
systematic and organized searching for new knowledge like that 
found in industrialized societies with their universities, (re)search 
institutes and R&D departments, whether in firms or universities. 
Organized searching involves intense and complex forms of 
interaction inside the research community as well as between this 
and other communities and individuals (Johnson 1993:30-33). As 
all forms of learning are a social interactive process, they are 
shaped by institutions, i.e., habits, norms and formal institutions 
as well as social relations between groups. Hence, one may 
presume that different institutional contexts will affect the level 
or speed of learning as well as creative and destructive 
forgetting. Let us have a closer look at this matter. 
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Figure 3. Social construction of the learning process. 


Figure 2 highlights the institutional embeddedness of the 
relationship between institutional learning processes and 
innovation leading to the accumulation of know-how, 
development and growth. This model is an elaboration of 
Johnson's (1993:33) model of the relations between learning, 
growth of knowledge and innovation, but we emphasize the role 
of institutional embeddedness of the learning-innovation process 
(for more detailed discussion see Jonsson 1995a). Our main point 
is that the learning-innovation process works differently in 
different societal contexts. The institutional factors determine 
barriers of entry for different social groups. As discussed above, 
ethnic-capital is an important factor in determining social 
exclusion. These mechanisms determine who enters what kind of 
jobs that cover different kinds of learning (learning by doing, 
searching or exploring) and are therefore important factors in 
labour market segmentation (Rosenberg 1989). These 
mechanisms are not only race/ethnic orientated, but gendered as 
well. 


Technical Change and Cultural Sustainability. 

The original model of the learning-innovation process as 
presented in figure 2 is essentially Eurocentric by orientation, as 
it is based on the idea that interactive learning leads to 
innovations that improve competitiveness of firms and 
economies, but the process of forgetting is reduced to creative 
forgetting, i.e., knowledge that does not fit innovations and 
improved competitiveness disappears. However, there is more to 
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the story. The learning-innovation process can be destructive 
insofar as local knowledge/culture is ruined and insofar as the 
mechanisms of entry to the learning-innovation process lead to 
exclusion of particular ethnic groups, classes, or genders and their 
accumulated knowledge is ruined by unemployment, dissolution 
and apathy. 

There is a great chance for a vicious circle of destructive 
forgetting in situations such as when self-government of people 
is not characterized by self-government by the people. When 
foreign professionals have a strong hegemonic position and they 
are able to exclude local laborers from learning and accumulating 
knowledge, they will, to a large extent, determine who is 
excluded, but will also accelerate the process of destruction of 
local culture in so far as it does not fit to eurocentric or their 
ethnocentric criteria. As a consequence, the process of interaction 
between local culture and foreign culture/s embodied in imported 
technology is severely diminished and innovations as well as 
business opportunities are reduced. 

The case of Greenland and Inuit culture is interesting in this 
respect. Technical change refers to innovations as well as 
technological transfer that leads to the implementation of new 
technology. Technology refers here both to organization of 
production/services and the technique used in 
production/services. In the case of Greenland, since the 1950s the 
technological development has been predominantly eurocentric. 
The emphasis has primarily been on capital intensive mass 
production of fish products on the one side, and taylorist 


hierarchical organization of labor (see Jonsson 1995 on the 
industrial structural development in Greenland). This Fordist 
trajectory has not only reinforced ethnic based structures of 
status and segmentation, but also ignored the potential of Inuit 
culture in terms of organizing work. At the same time the Fordist 
trajectory undermines Inuit cultural sustainability and cultural 
transformation. As Robert Petersen has highlighted, the hunters' 
culture of the Inuit was based on team work where a group 
leader led the hunting team to the hunting area, but each hunter 
within the team hunted independently (Petersen 1992). This way 
of organizing work is much more in line with contemporary 
management strategies than the imported taylorist management. 
This local cultural base was suppressed and with it a strong 
potential for a thriving local enterprise spirit. With 
encouragement, this might have led to a small firm sector 
producing for the domestic market as happened in neighboring 
Iceland; also is amini-economy based on fishing (Jonsson 1997). 
As a consequence technical change has been characterized by 
destructive forgetting. 

The predominantly Fordist technical change in Greenland 
has been characterized by highly segmented labour market as we 
will discuss shortly. As foreign professionals have monopolized 
management posts in business firms and public administration to 
a large extent, definitions of business opportunities/emphasis 
have been very skewed so that domestic production does not 
develop. Innovation activity in relation to production for the 
domestic market relies greatly on local culture as to form and use 
of products. The important link between innovation activity and 
local culture is undermined as Inuit are excluded from 
management positions in firms and public administration. Again 
the result is destructive forgetting in terms of cultural 
sustainability. Let us have a closer look at how this process of 
destruction is organized in Greenland by way of institutionalized 
racism. 


Ethnic-Capital and Institutionalized Racism—The Case of 
Greenland. 
A former colony of Denmark, Greenland was integrated into 
Denmark as acounty in 1953 and received home rule in 1979. As 
Greenland became a county in Denmark, the process of 
modernization was heavily intensified. The aim was to realize 
similar living standards in Greenland as in Denmark in as short a 
time as possible. At the same time, Danish professionals were 
imported to implant institutional preconditions and infrastructure 
so that Danish capital could invest in businesses in Greenland. 
However, Danish firms did not invest in Greenland to any real 
extent, so in the early 1960s it was decided that the state would 
develop and invest in businesses instead. The result was a heavy 
investment in fisheries. 

Foreign labor, mainly Danish, became, and continues to be, 
a substantial part of the labor force. The number of foreign born 
persons in Greenland as a percentage of the total population has 
grown since the 1950s as follows: 1950=4.5; 1960=8.3; 
1970=16.4; 1980=17.7; 1990=17.0 and; 1996=12.9. However, 
the number of foreign workers reflected in population figures 
does not tell the whole story. According to a survey from 1994, 
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foreign workers (born outside Greenland) accounted for 14% of 
the labor force (18-59 years old) and 95% of them were skilled 
workers or with higher education, while only 42% of those born 
in Greenland were skilled workers or with higher education. 
Furthermore, 47% of those born outside Greenland belonged to 
the highest income group, with 400 000 DKR in income per year, 
while only 9% of those born in Greenland belonged to this group. 
Unemployment was around 18% in 1994. At the same time, 45% 
of those born outside Greenland belonged to the group of 
professionals, managers or directors, while only 9% of those born 
in Greenland belonged to this group. Finally, 12% of those born 
outside Greenland belonged to the group of self-employed, while 
only 1% of those born in Greenland belonged to the same group 
(Statistics Greenland 1994). Consequently, Greenlandic society 
is highly ethnically segregated both in terms of class and income. 

Know-how and skills do not accumulate in Greenland to the 
same extent as in the neighboring countries because Greenland 
imports many expensive Danish ‘professional’ workers and 
external consultants, of whom over 70% move back again within 
three years. One of the main characteristics of wo/man-power 
policy in Greenland is the prioritizing of Danish professionals and 
academic staff rather than local workers. As a consequence, 
Danish professionals are the bulk of the staff on managerial level 
in the public and private administration. 

This is very different from Iceland, a microstate like 
Greenland with 265000 inhabitants in comparison to Greenland’s 
55000 inhabitants. They are both Arctic countries with fisheries 
as their main source of revenue (Jonsson 1995). Unlike 
Greenland, in Iceland wo/manpower-policy emphasizes native 
knowledge, work experience and on-the job training. In Iceland, 
only 15% of senior officials and managers in firms and public 
administration had university degrees in 1995, at the same time 
63% of professionals had such a degree (Statistics Iceland 1996).” 
In 1997, 53% of senior officials and managers within the public 
administration in Iceland (excluding municipalities) had academic 
degrees and 68% of the professionals (Statistics Iceland 1997: 
special cross-tabulation for this paper). 

In Greenland, the emphasis is on formal educational degrees 
rather than on native and local knowledge, local personal 
contacts, networks, and local language. The result is that 
managers and professionals in Greenland are most often Danish 
and, to a lesser extent, of other nationalities. 

In Greenland, many have finished or attended technical 
schools and gymnasiums (ISCED 2 and 3). In terms of enrollment 
of students in such schools, about 85% of the 15-19 years old 
group in Greenland attend such schools, while the ratio is 89% in 
USA (UN: Human Development Report 1995:200 and Greenland 
Statistics, Uddannelse 1995:1 and Statistical Yearbook). This 
resource of human capital is, however, not used. Opportunities in 


2. This statistic is based on the standardized ILO labor market survey in 
Iceland. The occupations are defined in accordance with ILO's ISCO-88 
categorization of occupations. The category ‘professionals’ refers to 
occupations requiring academic education, hence the accumulation of 
local know-how and skills. 
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the labor market are constrained due to the constant flow of 
Danish workers and limited support for domestic production and 
consumption. What is needed is for existing domestic producers 
and potential producers to have access to inexpensive 
technological facilities and assistance, as well as to a greater 
supply of risk-capital for investments and experiments, 
marketing, etc. 


Table 2: Evaluation Scheme for Hiring 


Local EVU 
(worker with 
extended 
commercial school 
education) 


Foreign worker 
with Masters’. 
degree and no 
background in 
Greenlandic 
society of 
language 


Local knowledge/ | maximum: 3 points 
experience /year 


Local language 2 points/year 


Relevant 3 points/year 3 points/year 
background 

education (ISCED 

2) 


Further 
background 
education 


=“ i 
Bachelor degree 3 points/year 


TOTAL 10.5 points/year 


Finally, the struggle against institutionalized racism may be 
the most important institutional precondition for increased 
domestic production in Greenland in the future. Institutionalized 
racism hinders the accumulation of work experience for native 
workers and hence the accumulation of local know-how and 
skills.’ Institutionalized racism in Greenland involves systematic 
overvaluation of the know-how of a particular ethnic group; in 
this case, Danish workers and their formal educational merits 
compared to local know-how. This happens despite the fact that 
most of the Danish workers lack knowledge of the Greenlandic 
language. Furthermore, the Danes lack knowledge of the 
particularities of the Greenlandic society and its economy as well 
as local personal contacts which are essential both for 
administration and business. In addition, the Danish "requested" 
or "sent for" ("tilkaldt") workers constitute an extremely 
unstable work force as around 70% leave again within three 


Master’s degree 


3. On institutionalised racism see Wieviorka 1995 and on racism in 
history and science see Mama 1995 and Wilson 1996. 
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years. Their transport costs alone are estimated at about 5% of 
the GDP of Greenland (Paldam 1995). The productivity of this 
foreign work force must be low since they need to get acquainted 
with the Greenlandic society and many of them arrive directly 
from universities without any work experience. An unstable and 
unfit labor force of this kind can hardly be ideal for any employer. 

How can one fight institutionalized racism and 
discrimination? This can be done by positively emphasizing local 
knowledge and language in manpower policy. This can be done 
by hiring persons according to points given for different kinds of 
know-how acquired in terms of years. In the scheme below local 
knowledge and language is emphasized and hypothetical 
applicants are compared: when an applicant has higher education 
than an Masters’ degree, the application has to be evaluated 
critically in order to prevent the hiring of overqualified persons 
(given that her/his educational background is relevant) and 
keeping in mind opportunities for a local person of on-the job 
training. 
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Abstracts of Oral and Poster Presentations 


Badzioch, D. 

Title: Aboriginal Peoples and Self-Determination: the 
Canadian Context 

Poster Presentation 

What does self-determination mean in the Canadian First Nations 
context? How do aboriginal peoples define "self" and how do 
they reconcile conflicting definitions to arrive at a generally 
agreed-upon identity? Moreover, how do First Nations resolve 
the problems of the territorial (nation) base in the face of 
conflicting claims to land and resources? This paper examines 
First Nations’ pursuit of self-determination in terms of meaning 
and process. It also considers some current developments in self- 
determination and prospects for the future. 


Contact: Deborah Badzioch, Graduate Student 
Department of Anthropology, University of Alberta 
13-15 Tory Building, Edmonton, AB T6G 2H4 Canada 
Tel.: 780-423-0798; FAX: 780-492-5273 

email: dbadzioch@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


Bielawski, E.E. 

Title: A Perspective on Aboriginal Community Research 
and Research "Partnerships": Intellectual Property 
Rights, Traditional Knowledge, and Environmental 
Assessment 

Oral Presentation: Research Partnerships and the North 
The Securing Northern Futures Conference theme emphasizes 
the past decade as one of unprecedented change in the North. 
This presentation narrates Lutsel k'e First Nation's 1996 
pressured experience with attempts to include traditional 
knowledge in environmental assessment driven by government 
policy, political agendas, major developments, and Environmental 
Assessment Review Panel recommendations. 

Lutsel k'e is grappling with how to participate in research 
and assessments, while maintaining intellectual property rights to 
traditional knowledge. Conclusions are that research partnerships 
successful from a community perspective are still few; that 
northern First Nations’ research agendas are still reactive to those 
of government and industry; and that special interest groups, 
including private consultants and the environmental lobby 
pressure communities as well as support them. 


Contact: Dr. Ellen Bielawski 

Assistant Treaty Negotiator, Lutsel k'e Dene First Nation 
Lutsel k'e (form. Snowdrift) NT XOE 1A0 Canada 

Tel.: 867-370-305 1/3052; FAX: 867-370-3010 


Cantin, B., and B. Simpson 

Title: Designing and Evaluation Framework in 
Partnership With Aboriginal Communities 

Oral presentation: Research Partnerships and the North 
This presentation describes the evaluation framework design 
process for Aboriginal Head Start in Alberta, based on a 
government/community partnership approach. The challenge for 
the Alberta Aboriginal Head Start Program was to develop an 
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evaluation that would be useful to Aboriginal projects, culturally 
relevant and sensitive to community context across projects 
ranging from large urban centers to remote rural settlements. The 
design process used an empowerment evaluation model based on 
full participation of the Aboriginal Head Start projects and 
emphasizing skill development and control at the community 
level. A staged approach to development of the framework 
matched key pieces of the evaluation activity to the stages of the 
project development. 


Contact: Brenda Cantin, Health Promotion & Programs Br. 
Health Canada, 815-9700 Jasper Avenue 

Edmonton, AB T5J 4C3 Canada 

Tel.: 780-495-5113; FAX: 514-495-5537 


email: brenda_cantin@inet.hwe.ca 


Gareau, M. 

Title: Imperial Violence Upon Native Communities 

Oral Presentation: Resource Development and 
Community Benefits 

Because of colonization and imposed imperialism, many Native 
peoples have been forced to relocate. Removed from traditional 
sources of food gathering, the resulting nutritional deficiencies 
can lead to numerous physical difficulties. In many Native 
cultures, we believe that when one of the four components 
(spiritual, physical, emotional, mental) of an individual is out of 
balance, all other components soon flow. This paper will explore 
the value of country foods and how imperialist violence, such as 
relocation projects, continue to have long-term tragic effects 
upon communities. 


Contact: Marcelle Gareau 

Department of Anthropology, University of Northern B.C. 
Prince George, B.C. Canada 

Tel.: 250-960-6618; FAX: 250-960-5744 


email: Marcelle@unbc.ca 


Ivanitz, M. 

Title: Devolution and Indigenous Public Sector 
Management in Canada and Australia: Gwich'in Tribal 
Council and Quandamooka Land Council 

Oral Presentation: Self-Government & the Public Interest 
The Gwich'in Tribal Council of the Beaufort/Delta Region of 
Canada has undertaken a unique approach to the delivery of 
programs and services in the region through the implementation 
of a self-government negotiation process. The Quandamooka 
Land Council of Stradbroke Island in northeastern Australia is 
undertaking similar devolution initiatives, through means other 
than the negotiation of self-government. While the principles of 
self-management and self-determination are very similar between 
the two Councils, the political and legislative contexts are very 
different. This paper will provide a brief explanation of the 
cultural, political, and legislative contexts within which 
devolution discussions are taking place in the Gwich'in and 
Quandamooka regions. It will then provide a comparative 


framework for the interdisciplinary analysis of indigenous public 
sector management within the context of devolution. 


Ivanitz, M., and B. Simpson 

Title: Practical Implementation of Aboriginal Self- 
Government: A Framework 

Oral Presentation: Research Partnerships and the North 
Canada has a lengthy history of Aboriginal Self-Government 
forums, discussions, negotiations, and few completed 
agreements. A substantial amount of the work undertaken to date 
has focused on what may be accomplished through constitutional 
reform. It is not our intention to address the validity of this 
process, nor is it our intention to address other forums such as 
the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples. The purpose of 
this paper is to provide a framework for the practical 
implementation of an Aboriginal self-government agreement 
determined within indigenous and non-indigenous policy arenas. 
The paper will conclude with a discussion on the viability of 
indigenous public sector management within the Beaufort/Delta 
Region of the Northwest Territories. 


Ivanitz, M., and C. O'Faircheallaigh 

Title: Frameworks for Indigenous Policy-Making: Basic 
Parameters in Canada and Australia 

Oral Presentation: Research Partnerships and the North 
In November of 1989, the Commonwealth Government of 
Australia created the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Commission (ATSIC) through the enactment of the Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander Act. ATSIC was created to replace 
the Department of Aboriginal Affairs and the Aboriginal 
Development Commission, both of which had long undergone 
criticism for not adequately addressing the needs of the people. 
Extensive debate regarding the formation of ATSIC included 
issues of public accountability, aboriginal representation, and 
non-aboriginal administration, a debate that continues as 
ATSIC's current financial structure and link with public 
accountability is under intensive scrutiny by the Commonwealth 
Government, ATSIC itself, and indigenous communities. The 
current debate also concerns the effectiveness/efficiency of the 
administrative and representative arms of ATSIC, 
interrelationships between these two arms, and links with the 
wider public sector management community. This paper 
discusses the structure of ATSIC, the interrelationships between 
the various structural levels, and breakdowns in accountability 
networks within a framework of indigenous public sector 
management, and examines the budgetary, policy and decision- 
making impacts on the efficiency and effectiveness of ATSIC 
program and service delivery networks and concludes with a 
brief discussion on future research considerations. 


Contact: Dr. Michele Ivanitz, ARC Research Fellow 
Centre for Australian Public Sector Management 

Faculty of Commerce & Administration Griffith University, 
Nathan Campus, Nathan, Queensland 4111 Australia 

Tel.: 61-7-3875-7720; FAX: 61-73875-7737 

email: M.Ivanitz@cad.gu.edu.au 
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Kovich, P. 

Title: Boards That Get Results; Communities That Get 
Results 

Poster presentation 

The Northwest Territories Health Care Association is a non- 
profit, independent, voluntary association of health-related 
agencies whose role is to provide a range of support services to 
its membership. Members of the Association include the eight 
regional health boards/hospitals which are: Inuvik Regional 
Health Board, Mackenzie Regional Health Service, Keewatin 
Regional Health Board, Baffin Regional Health Board, Kitikmeot 
Health Board, Stanton Regional Health Board, Fort Smith Health 
Centre, and H.H. Williams Memorial Hospital and two long-term 
care facilities: Avens Seniors' Centre and Woodland Manor. 

In 1995, the Association recognized the need for a trustee 
development program that would meet Northern needs. An 
Advisory Committee was struck with representation from the 
Western and Eastern Arctic. With the services of the Voluntary 
Sector Management Program through Grant MacEwan 
Community College in Edmonton, the Carver model of 
leadership was developed for use in the NWT. The program has 
been successfully delivered to regional boards/hospitals and 
accepted as the standard for trustee development in the NWT. 

Due to the success of the Boards that Get Results program, 
and in response to the Government of the Northwest Territories 
Community Empowerment strategies, the Association has just 
released Communities That Get Results, a refocusing of the 
Boards That Get Results program, geared to meet the needs of 
community governance. 


Contact: Persa Kovich 

NWT Health Care Association 

Box 1709, Yellowknife, NT X1A 2P3 Canada 
Tel.: 867-873-9253; FAX: 867-873-9254 


email: persa_kovich@gov.nt.ca 


Manasc, V. 
Title: Building a Vision: Community Involvement in the 
Planning and Design Process for Community Facilities 
Oral Presentation: Research Partnerships and the North 
The planning and design of facilities offers and important 
opportunity for community building in northern communities. 
The facility planning process can act to galvanize community 
interest around community futures and assist the general 
community membership as well as the leadership to focus on 
their values and priorities. The culture and values of the people 
in that community and of their aspirations for its community 
facilities future are reflected in the design. The planning of 
schools, health facilities, and other community facilities can 
engage many parents, students, and elders in the exploration of 
their vision of the future, and their power to shape that vision. 
There are four steps in the circular process building a 
vision: Setting the Direction, The Feasibility Study, Design of the 
Building, and Construction. Community involvement can enrich 
each stage of the planning and design process. If this involvement 
is well handled, a strong sense of ownership of the resulting 
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facility and program will result. This sense of ownership has 
many benefits. In addition to the obvious, pride of community in 
having had a say in their future, there is an improvement in 
outcomes and a reduction in vandalism, which is evident when 
communities are involved in planning, design and construction. 


Contact: Vivian Manasc , MRAIC, Architect and Principal, 
FSC Groves Hodgson Manasc Architects, Ltd. 

10417 Saskatchewan Dr,, Edmonton, AB T6E 4R8 Canada 
Tel.: 780-439-3977; FAX: 780-439-03970 

email: fsc@planet.com.net 


Moses, R. 

Title: Overhauling the North for Better or Worse 

Oral Presentation: Resource Development and 
Community Benefits 

The Vuntut Gwitchin negotiated their land claims for more than 
twenty years. They are one of four that have settled in the Yukon 
Territory. The Vuntut Gwitchin First Nation has a cultural 
heritage that respects the land and everything in it. They 
negotiated to ensure that their traditional experience would be 
part of any decision that affects their traditional lands. Having 
said that, just what has the last three years shown? How effective 
has this negotiated agreement been? Has it made a change for the 
better? This discourse presented changes that resulted when an 
isolated community developed self-government and community 
control. The rediscovery of traditional roots, the significance that 
the modern world has on those traditional values, and the effects 
those changes have had on the traditional values concerning the 
environment and the wildlife that inhabit it are discussed. It will 
explore whether landclaims has been an achievement or not. 


Contact: Rae Moses, Secretariat 

Vuntut Gwitchin Renewable Resources Council 
Box 80, House 765, Old Crow, Y.T. YOB 1NO 
Tel./FAX: 867-966-3034 


O'Faircheallaigh, C. 

Title: Resource Development 

Oral Presentation: Resource Development 

A review of literature published between the 1960s and the 1980s 
suggests that during these decades the impact of resource 
development on indigenous people in Australia and Canada was 
on balance highly negative, with serious ill-effects on indigenous 
societies, cultures and environments and little by way of 
compensation in terms of improved access to economic 
resources. During the 1980s and the early 1990s, a number of 
judicial and legislative initiatives have enhanced the legal position 
of indigenous people in both Australia and Canada. This paper 
examines the extent to which these initiatives have, by improving 
the bargaining position of indigenous peoples, allowed them to 
shift the balance of costs and benefits associated with resource 
development in their favor. 


Contact: Dr. Ciaran O'Faircheallaigh, Deputy Director 
Centre for Australian Public Sector Management 
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Faculty of Commerce and Administration, Griffith University, 
Nathan Campus, Nathan, Queensland 4111; Australia 
Tel.: 07-3875 7209; FAX: 07-3875-7737 


Rigby, B. 

Title: Nunavut Research Institute: Research Partnerships 
for the Development of a New Canadian Territory 

Poster Presentation: Reconfiguring the North 

The Nunavut Research Institute was established in January, 
1995. Its mission is to provide leadership in developing, 
facilitating and promoting traditional knowledge, science, 
research and technology as a resource for the well-being of 
people in Nunavut. In achieving this, the Institute is guided by a 
Strategic and Business Plan which focus on the development of 
research partnerships and cooperative programs. The poster 
presentation outlines many of the projects of the Institute, and 
identifies opportunities for research partnerships through 
programs such as the Nunavut Research Agenda. 


Contact: Dr. Bruce Rigby, Executive Director 
Nunavut Research Institute 

P.O. Box 1720, Iqaluit, NT XOA OHO Canada 
Tel.: 819-979-4115; FAX: 819-979-468 1 
email: exdnri@nunanet.com 


Simpson, R. 

Title: Taking Care of Interests 

Oral Presentation: Self-Government and the Public Interest 
The Inherent Right of Aboriginal Self-government implemented 
through public sector institutions is very complex when 
attempting to balance collective aboriginal rights with individual 
rights. The interests of the Gwich'in and the Inuvialuit to 
participate in public government and continue to determine their 
future as a society are the basis for the current self-government 
negotiations. The Inuvialuit and the Gwich'in have agreed to 
negotiate the practical implementation of their inherent right 
through public institutions. The source of authority for the 
community and regional institutions will be the self-government 
agreement with the Government of Canada and the Northwest 
Territories. The public institutions must also take into account 
the interests of non-aboriginal people in the Beaufort Delta to 
ensure that their democratic rights and freedoms are protected. 
The source of these interests are in the Constitution Act 1982 , 
under the Charter of Rights and Freedoms and s.35. The 
purpose of this paper is to provide the context for the balancing 
of rights and freedoms to meet various interests. The paper will 
conclude with a discussion on the need for aboriginal interests 
and rights to be protected as an inherent right, especially in 
consideration of the implementation of those rights through a 
public government system. 


Contact: Mr. Bob Simpson, Chief Negotiator 

Beaufort/Delta Self-Government Negotiations 

The Inuvialuit Regional Corporation /Gwich'in Tribal Council 
P.O. Box 2868, Inuvik, NT XOE 0TO Canada 

Tel.: 867-979-3344; FAX: 867-979-3090 


CHAPTER 3 
SUSTAINABLE OPTIONS 


Milton M.R. Freeman, ed. 


This session explored current ideas about sustainable resource 
use and community security in the contemporary north. The need 
to critically evaluate conventional wisdom concerning 
development options in the north is because there, to a much 
greater degree than in the economically-diversified regions of the 
nation, resource use remains basic to individual, community and 
regional security concerns. It is understood that the term 
"security" in this case relates to economic, social, cultural and 
environmental security concerns. 

The first session was titled Co-Management and 
Traditional Knowledge, and sessions two and three were titled 
New Adaptations, New Responses. These sessions provided a 
forum for discussion of various ways in which management of 
northerners' relationship to resources—and the conflicts arising 
from these relationships—are being addressed at the present 
time. 

In his discussion on co-management initiatives—an 
approach which many consider a promising way to avoid or 
resolve conflicts—Hannibal-Paci observes that co-management 
is a decidedly non-aboriginal concept. Furthermore, he suggests 
that as it does not satisfactorily accommodate indigenous needs 
and concerns, the conflicts it sets out to resolve may remain 
unresolved. However, he notes that where the cultural 
differences between government management agencies and local 
communities is less pronounced (e.g., in Canada's Northwest 
Territories) then better support and outcomes attend co- 
management initiatives. In addition, the absence of large numbers 
of different stakeholders in the northern territories (compared to 
the situation in the more economically-diverse prairie provinces, 
for example) also assists the co-management process. 

In regard to the cultural gulf existing between state 
resource-managers and local resource users, there appears to be 
a reluctance to accept indigenous knowledge and management 
systems as a useful complement to science-based management 
approaches. Apart from the degree to which this reluctance may 
compromise the effectiveness of resource management programs, 
it also represents a threat to local communities' cultural security. 
The negative impact of this reluctance is more apparent in the 
prairie provinces of Canada, compared to the situation existing 
in northern Quebec and the Northwest Territories. The 
importance of developing trust, mutual respect, and legislatively- 
supported institutions for co-management is necessary if this 
approach to resource management is to be effective. 

At the international level, arctic (non-military) security 
issues are being addressed by a new inter-governmental 
body—the Arctic Council. Members of the Arctic Council 
include the eight circum-arctic nation states and three Permanent 
Participants (namely, the Inuit, Saami, and Russian northern 
aboriginal peoples’ organizations). 
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It is recognized that many of the problems in the Arctic 
(e.g., pollution) originate outside of the northern regions, and so 
consideration is being given to inviting non-arctic nations, inter- 
governmental bodies, and non-government organizations from 
outside of the Arctic, to contribute to Council discussions. One 
is tempted to wonder if Hannibal-Paci's observation—that 
increasing the range of "stakeholders" at the table makes 
satisfactory management outcomes less probable—will apply in 
this case. 

Most of the Arctic Council's current programs relate to 
environmental issues—which 1s unsurprising as the precursor to 
the Council was the Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy 
(with the same eight members and three Permanent Participants). 
However, the Council intends to become more active in 
addressing human-centred issues, by developing understanding 
and seeking practical means of improving the social and 
economic security of northern residents. 

It is in regard to improving the economic and social security 
of northerners through improved trade in northern wildlife 
resources, that the greatest challenges to the Arctic Council will 
lie. This challenge is because of the influence various politically- 
influential non-arctic animal protection groups have on some 
Arctic Council member governments. It remains to be seen to 
what extent the inclusion of non-arctic nations in the 
deliberations of the Council aid and abet these anti-use groups’ 
campaigns to disrupt arctic peoples' cultural, social and economic 
security. 

These particular problems—the lack of cultural sensitivity 
and understanding and the realpolitik of government decision- 
making—are emphasized in the papers by Heber and Slusar. 
Both authors describe a particular situation facing small First 
Nations' communities living in the northern regions of two 
Canadian prairie provinces. The dependence of these indigenous 
communities upon the land remains strong, yet is subject to 
overwhelming threat by its own nation-state: Canada. Despite 
having negotiated a legally-binding nation-to-nation treaty in 
1906 that guarantees the Dene First Nations that their way of life 
would suffer no interference, the creation of a military weapons' 
range in their traditional hunting territory has resulted in severe 
social, economic, and spiritual disruptions. Rather than 
attempting to resolve this serious breach of treaty through 
negotiation or compensation (as prescribed in the treaty), the 
provincial and federal governments decided to prosecute the 
Dene for "trespassing" on their confiscated hunting territories 
and for hunting for food (which the treaty "guarantees"). 

The cultural dissonance between the Dene community 
members and the resulting court procedures—and in particular 
the inability of the prosecutors to realize the accuracy and 
importance the Dene place upon oral history and tradition—is a 
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recurring and disturbing motif that runs through too many 
indigenous and mainstream societies' interactions. 

In regard to seeking an objective means for reaching 
"optimal" outcomes when socially-disruptive interactions are to 
be managed, Morse proposes harnessing the methods used in the 
discipline of environmental economics. As most of the 
environmental—and hence, from an indigenous peoples’ 
perspective the social, cultural and spiritual—disruptions arise 
from industrial-scale "development" that affect wildlife habitat 
and local peoples’ homelands, public policy in Canada tends to 
place the burden of proof on those whose activities would 
degrade these lands. However, industrial developments (e.g., 
mines, hydro-electric installations, large scale logging operations) 
as well as representing a threat to ecological integrity and local 
peoples' livelihoods, also provide social and economic benefits in 
the form of jobs and resource rents. 

The problem for those seeking an optimal solution to these 
competing forms of land use is to derive an appropriate economic 
valuation of subsistence, one that can be quantified in similar 
fashion to the outputs from industrial production. Morse points 
out that those who would seek to preserve nature by opposing 
subsistence and commercial use of living resources by local 
peoples, undermine the best available rational arguments for 
northern environmental protection, which they do by reducing 
the livelihood claims by local users and thereby their incentives 
for opposing habitat alteration by others. 

Thus non-local and politically-influential anti-use and 
animal protection interests through their actions make it easier 
for industrial developers to convert productive wildlife habitat to 
industrial work sites. This conversion takes place at a cost—not 
only of biodiversity, but also of the viability of local communities 
who provide the main political justification for northern 
environmental protection. 

Keynote Speaker Stephen Edwards of the IUCN—World 
Conservation Union provided a forum for the discussion of 
various ways in which management of northerners relationship to 
resource use and the resulting conflicts that have arisen can be 
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addressed. This was done by means of a exploration of the work 
of the IUCN Sustainable Use Initiative which now consists of a 
number of regional Specialist Groups in thirteen regions of the 
world. 

It was proposed to establish such a Sustainable Use 
Specialist Group (SUSG) for the Arctic region. As a result of the 
forum, it was agreed: 


@ = there is an interest in forming an Arctic SUSG; 

@® aregional specialist group would serve a useful role in 
providing a forum for specialists to contribute their 
perspectives to the global debate; 

@® participation in a global initiative will enhance the 
credibility of the arctic perspective; 

@ peoples of the Arctic are dependent on sustainable use of 
renewable wild resources; 

@ =the Arctic Council is an important focus for "delivering the 


sustainable use message". 


During the forum, a small core group of interested individuals 
was identified who expressed interest in furthering development 
of the Arctic SUSG. 

To move this initiative forward, Edwards will recommend 
to the Sustainable Use Initiative Executive Group that the 
identified individuals constitute an interim advisory group to 
further the formation ofan Arctic SUSG. This core group will be 
expanded as individuals express interest in contributing to its 
work. 

It was agreed that a further meeting will be convened on an 
appropriate occasion at which time a formal launch of the IUCN- 
SUI Arctic SUSG will occur. [Editor's note: Several of the group 
attending the Edmonton forum met again at the International 
Conference on Sustainable Development in the Arctic, held in 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, in May 1998, where the IUCN 
Arctic SUSG was officially launched]. 


Securing the Future for Lake Sturgeon: 
The Debate About Co-Management 


Christopher Hannibal-Paci 


ABSTRACT. In recent years, there have been an increasing number of criticisms raised regarding the effectiveness of co- 

management (CM). There is a marked difference in success CM is enjoying between territorial and provincial contexts, northern and 
southern experiences. From a First Nations’ perspective, CMremains mostly a distinctly non-Aboriginal concept and process, which 

does not guarantee the full and equal participation of Aboriginal peoples in the management of resources. From a government 
perspective, CMis a viable response to crisis, cost-cutting and court cases. Criticism is mostly a result of the highly-politicized process 
and competing expectations that arise from natural resource conflicts. Present-day resource crises in First Nations’ traditional 
territories result from a lack of management. In the gap between constrained provincial regulation and enforcement and First Nations 

control, resource anarchy reigns. The question facing many is: is CM of natural resources working as well as it might? The success 

and failure of CM within Canadian politics and natural resource management will continue to be essentially formed by the experiences 

of both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal peoples. This paper examines why CM is not working as well as it might in relation to fisheries, 

with somewhat of a Canadian overview, illustrated with examples from Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. The management of 
certain species, suchas lake sturgeon, continue to reveal a noticeable failure to manage human behavior sufficiently to sustain healthy 
fish stocks. 
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INTRODUCTION been adopting a number of strategies to increase community 
A case study of lake sturgeon (Acipenser fulvescens) involvement in land and resource management decisions.’ One 
management in Canada reveals a noticeable failure to manage strategy employed by these governments is co-management 
human behavior sufficiently to sustain healthy fish stocks. Since (CM).’ 

the Sparrow decision (1990), provincial resource agencies have Osherenko (1988) defined the goal of CM as alleviating 
responded in a number of ways to resource crises involving First ‘the problems associated with the clash of indigenous and state 
Nations. Responses have varied between over-regulation to the systems and meld the two into single, ecologically sound, 


suspension of resource regulations. In the absence of traditional efficient, equitable, and enduring systems.’ Most CM agreements 
management institutions, the vacuum created by withdrawal of grow out of a crisis and seek a remedy for it. The sturgeon crisis 
state resource agencies, and failure to create dialogue between flows out of an inability by either government or fishers to 
First Nations and provincial resource agencies, unregulated manage stocks, resulting in/from tragedy(ies) of the commons. 
commons occur. Resource-use anarchy’ challenges First Nations Pinkerton (1989) argues that CM is a possible response to 
and governments alike. In Restructuring the Relationship, the fisheries crisis and that these agreements function at various 
Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples (1997:672) reflected levels of participation and power-sharing. For instance, the 
that ‘across Canada provincial and territorial governments have Alaska Eskimo Whaling Commission has become an effective 
means whereby self-regulation (harvesters meeting state 
standards) and the perpetuation of Eskimo traditions function as 
CM (Freeman 1989). Furthermore, the James Bay and Northern 
I. pa ania ee and federal) ein pia a patents Quebec Agreement has given the Cree of the region, whom 
to fis ou icensing, gear restrictions, and closed seasons. ‘ ‘ ; : : 
Historically, eases ie not engaged local users in policy Pee Ce ee ee eee ee ane 
(Berkes 1989). In contrast to these two examples, the Inuvialuit 


planning, development and implementation. As such, compliance to Final Aocsenicnl eanecamclewliee CM re ae 
regulations is low and an adversarial relationship between resource-users gr P guaran 


(traditional managers) and resource managers develops. Restricted and 
regulated, without access to fish populations, an inability to develop 


management strategies, restrict access to other users, create and 2. CM agreements continue to evolve in response to the failure of 
implement enhancement programs, and manage other human impacts, management and to enhance successful management. It continues to be 
First Nations are powerless. Resource-use anarchy, a significant problem important to balance general statements about CM with regional and 
for Aboriginal fisheries in particular, is an inability to manage increased historical examples of resource depletions. As it has in the past, the 
competition and incursions on fish stocks. Anarchy occurs when neither strength and thoroughness of fisheries management has varied. For 
First Nations nor government agencies are able to manage resources instance, Gough (1991:3) noted that ‘on the prairies, federal 
exclusive of each other. managers...often failed to make their regulations stick.’ 
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degree of power sharing (Doubleday 1989). According to 
Doubleday (1989:14), ‘the Inuvialuit are overly influenced by 
government against their own long-term interests.’ These 
examples demonstrate that public participation of resource 
management functions at various levels, illustrating that public 
participation is at work. The ideal situation is one where, as 
Berkes (1994:20) envisioned, ecological connectedness 1s 
maintained through the management of resources, by both 
government and local users, ‘it makes good management sense 
to have as much local-level control and responsibility as possible 
and only so much government regulation as necessary.’ 

Pomeroy and Berkes (1997:466) defined fisheries co- 
management as ‘the sharing of responsibility and authority 
between the government and community of local fishers to 
manage the fishery.” CM implies a degree of sharing rights and 
duties, although some only consider it an informal arrangement 
of working together. Staying with Pomeroy and Berkes 
(1997:467), ‘co-management involves the recognition and 
legitimization of traditional or informal local-level management 
systems. A certain degree of community-based resource 
management is a central element of co-management.’ This paper 
examines how well sturgeon co-management has worked in a 
significant portion of its original range, which covers parts of 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. Historically, First Nations 
fisheries were neither strictly domestic nor commercial; in the 
past, Cree and Ojibwe sturgeon fisheries were both. The 
distinction between domestic and commercial fisheries developed 
out of provincial and federal fisheries regulations since the turn 
of the century. 

In recent years there have been an increasing number of 
criticisms regarding the effectiveness of CM. The attraction for 
some First Nations and governments is that it represents an 
institutional alternative to lengthy land claims and litigation. 
From a First Nations’ perspective, CM remains mostly a 
distinctively non-Aboriginal concept and process which does not 
guarantee the full and equal participation of Aboriginal peoples 
in the management of resources. From a governmental 
perspective, CM is a viable response to crisis, cost cutting, and 
court cases. Criticism is mostly a result of the highly politicized 
process and competing expectations that arise from natural 
resource conflicts. In some cases, present day resource crisis in 
First Nations traditional territories result from a lack of effective 
management. In the gap between constrained provincial 
regulation and enforcement on the one hand, and First Nations’ 
control over resource use on the other, resource depletions may 
occur. Co-management risks becoming an alternative and costly 
management regime, whereby the greater costs of enforcement 
and education are passed on to local peoples. 


TWO CONTEXTS FOR CO-MANAGEMENT 

Pinkerton and Weinstein (1995) offer an excellent discussion of 
community-based fisheries that work; in this paper these will be 
referred to as ‘informal CM’. There is a clear distinction between 
community-based approaches and co-management. The latter is 
signified by an agreement (usually legal) created between 
stakeholders and government to jointly manage local resources. 
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As a policy option, CM is still in its infancy and we need, 
therefore, to have realistic expectations on how effective it is in 
resolving resource crises that have taken many years and multiple 
factors to develop. With regards to Aboriginal rights and 
traditional fisheries, both have been altered through a two-tier 
system of government regulation. Friesen (1991:143) argues that 
regulation was a ‘process of restricting access to fish and game 
for Indians in violation of the promises and assurances given at 
the time of the treaty’.’ In the case of sturgeon, commercial 
fisheries displaced Cree and Ojibwe near-shore and river-based 
fisheries. The federal government regulated freshwater fisheries 
in Manitoba from 1890 until it transferred responsibility to the 
province in 1930. For generations, sturgeon-human relations in 
the Lake Winnipeg basin were imbedded in a system of tribal 
fisheries. These fisheries were converted into commons after 
1750 and eventually transformed into commercial-for-export 
fisheries around 1850. While not specifically the topics of this 
paper, pre-colonial fisheries have been under-represented in 
scholarly publications, and state fisheries management (since 
1890) has produced varying degrees of success and failure.’ 
There is a difference in the success CM is enjoying between 
territorial and provincial contexts, when comparing northern and 
southern experiences. In the Northwest Territories, a 
considerable effort and commitment is directed toward CM. By 
contrast, many of the provinces seem to be focused on lower 
degrees of power sharing and higher degrees of consultation. 
Partly this is a result of CM becoming enshrined in 
comprehensive claims in the north; such legal initiatives are rare 
in the south. However, even land claims agreements cannot 
resolve many multi-stakeholder disagreements, and therefore the 
process can be seen to fail in areas where there is jurisdictional 
overlap and several competing interests. With the exception of 
northern Quebec, there has been relatively limited action by many 
provincial authorities to negotiate comprehensive land claims. 
In northern regions, the cultural and cognitive distance 
between territorial governments and the people they represent is 
less than in the provinces. Territorial governments, being more 
representative of their constituencies, are better able to 
appreciate and support CM initiatives. Furthermore, in the 
territorial context, negotiations between First Nations and federal 
agencies are more directly linked than is the case in the 
provinces, where most provincial governments see First Nations 
as only one of many competing stakeholders. In the provincial 


3. Friesen (1991) argued that treaty rights, especially those regarding 
fishing, were negated by provincial regulations in the 1880s. Provincial 
responses to native fisheries in Manitoba were, at first, favorable and 
protective. However, continued pressure by the federal department of 
Marine and Fisheries (and commercial interests) influenced provincial 
policy towards limiting native access in favor of commercial 
exploitation. 


4. According to Holzkamm and Wilson (1988:7) for the Rainy River 
sturgeon fishery ‘over-time, the non-Ojibway sturgeon fishery was nearly 
30% less productive than the Indian fishery. Furthermore, non-Ojibway 
mismanagement resulted in the depletion of a once prolific resource.’ 


context, these multiple stakeholders are continually seeking to 
influence policy in their own self-interest. As such, First Nations 
do not enjoy nation-to-nation negotiation, but rather, there is 
increased risk of cross-jurisdictional wrangling and a consequent 
dissipation of energy and resources. 


Examples of Lake Sturgeon Co-Management in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Other Management 
Arrangements in Ontario 

Bankes found that co-management failed to produce joint 
management of common property resources (living resources in 
which other users are difficult to exclude, harvest by one user 
group effects all others). Bankes (1995:6) noted ‘if enforcement 
is severed from management, and left with institutions of 
government rather than with the resource users, then it is hard to 
see why this model should be able to cope with the dilemmas of 
common property resources.” Enforcement of regulations, to 
close open access conditions, fits well with the aspirations of 
most First Nations, although it may have limited precedence in 
current indigenous resource management systems due to their 
limited authority under existing state-management arrangements. 
Restricting or excluding access is becoming a cornerstone 
management function in both traditional indigenous and state 
systems. The difference between the two, however, is that local 
peoples must often control and regulate access within a 
community of users at the local level. Centralized state controls 
are disconnected from the local community and are physically 
outside the influences of a local territory-group. Provincial and 
federal jurisdictional separations further compound the 
disconnectedness. The provinces, in particular, continue to find 
it prudent to avoid shared management of common property 
resources with First Nations, partly due to a lack of definition of 
Aboriginal and Treaty rights. However, provinces continue to 
seek the support and input, if only at the consultation level, of 
First Nations’ communities interested (or demanding) 
involvement with resource management. The discussion of CM 
now turns to instances of sturgeon management in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and a more general discussion of management 
arrangements in Ontario. 

Berkes (1995: 207) noted that on the Churchill River, 
Saskatchewan, ‘the fundamental challenge for successful co- 
management is the willingness of aboriginal peoples and 
government agencies to work together, and the mutual 
recognition of the strengths of the two systems and the extent to 
which they are complementary’. This willingness to work 
together and mutual recognition in Saskatchewan is significant, 
and is dependent on mutual trust and respect. Ann Acco (pers. 
comm. 1997) believes that CM is working even though non- 
Aboriginal arrogance and ignorance can stifle the process. Acco 
warns that CM will not work unless there is an understanding 
and acceptance of traditional management and trespass laws, 
contained in, for example, traditional hunting territories and the 
principal of all my relations. 

Traditional hunting territories are communally recognized 
lands important in accommodating portable treaty rights. In 
essence, these are areas which have been historically used and 
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managed by local groups. The principal all my relations is the 
operational principal guiding allocation of resource use (access 
rights). The Cree at Cumberland House are obliged to share 
resources with treaty, non-treaty, Métis, and non-aboriginal 
peoples if they are hungry. Being hungry translates into need, and 
does not allow for unlimited access and restricts harvests. The 
clause that mediates disputes is, ‘you must hear me out,’ meaning 
that respectful discussions are required and agreement must be 
reached prior to hunting on traditional hunting territories. 
Agreement over access, use, and the amount of game hunted is 
achieved through negotiation, a central feature of traditional 
resource use practices. Acco noted that the process ensured 
reasonable conservation. Thus outsiders will have to know from 
whose land they are harvesting and that these harvests will be 
monitored by local communities who are most directly impacted 
by the amount of resources available. 

While the Cree at Cumberland House want to manage their 
resources, the province has yet to support traditional approaches. 
Although there is a Cumberland House Sturgeon Steering 
Committee, little has been accomplished. Saskatchewan 
provincial biologists are more inclined to habitat restoration and 
finding sources of funding than understanding Cree views of the 
sturgeon problem and management of remaining sturgeon 
populations. Furthermore, there is a fairly relevant record of 
sturgeon catches on the Saskatchewan River at Cumberland 
House since 1799, which have been ignored by managers. 
Current sturgeon management in Saskatchewan shows a 
continued failure to ‘factor-in’ human behavior and cultural 
practices. Traditional management, esthetics and ethics were able 
to affect human behavior by directly influencing community 
behavior. Years after the 1900 collapse of the commercial 
sturgeon fishery on Lake Winnipeg, Saskatchewan fishers 
continued to catch sturgeon. The present situation for sturgeon 
in the Cumberland House area is poor; fishers are not in 
agreement with provincial efforts, which they consider ill 
conceived, uncoordinated and ineffectual. 

In Manitoba, Haugh (1994) listed sixteen current and 
potential areas where CM agreements have been in effect. Most 
of the agreements in Manitoba were established by trial and error 
and many have not evolved past the consultation stage. Douglas 
Barrett (pers. comm. 1997) believes that CM does not change 
current jurisdiction: the minister seeks and needs information to 
come from the communities. For Barrett, power-sharing occurs 
when the communities’ inputs to local officials are passed on and 
may inform the minister’s decisions. In Manitoba, CM is 
therefore little more than information-sharing. 

Management of sturgeon has been allowed to reach critical 
proportions in Manitoba. One example of an early attempt at CM 
was the Winnipeg River Sturgeon Management Agreement. The 
agreement was signed in 1992 between the Sagkeeng First 
Nation and Manitoba Fisheries Branch (the federal Departments 
of Fisheries and Oceans (D.F.O) and Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (D.I.A.N.D.), and Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs 
(A.M.C.) maintained ex-officio status). While the joint- 
management board never formally worked, the agreement was 
implemented to recommend strategies for regulation and harvest 
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allocation, monitor fish stocks, and habitat evaluation. The 
agreement was funded primarily by the province of Manitoba and 
neither the agreement nor the funding were renewed after one 
year. Sagkeeng and Manitoba continue to follow informal 
arrangements through the efforts of the Manitoba Sturgeon 
Management Committee (MSMC). MSMC is funded by 
Manitoba Hydro, Manitoba Department of Natural Resources, 
Environment Canada, Pine Falls Paper, and the Model Forest. 
Noticeably absent is representation of user groups and First 
Nations. Sagkeeng and Manitoba have yet to move towards 
continuing formal CM; rather, informal arrangements may hold 
greater hope. Since 1996, Dr. Terry Dick has been working with 
Sagkeeng First Nation, funded by MSMC, to carry out scientific 
research and collect data on the Winnipeg River, stocking 4000 
sturgeon thus far, and funding a study of Ojibwe knowledge of 
sturgeon at Sagkeeng (Hannibal-Paci 1998). 

A more successful example of sturgeon CM is the Nelson 
River Sturgeon Co-Management Agreement (NRSCA). The 
Nelson River Sturgeon Co-Management Board (NRSCB) was 
established after the agreement was signed in 1992 between 
Manitoba Fisheries Branch and six northern First Nations 
communities: Cross Lake, Norway House, Wabowden, Thicket 
Portage, Pikwitonie, and Split Lake; York Landing joined one 
year later. The ten-year agreement covers the same range of 
management functions as the Winnipeg River Agreement with the 
exception that half the funding comes from Manitoba Hydro. 
While funding is not normally a management function, the reality 
is that most CM boards require a constant and shared supply of 
money. On the Winnipeg River a lack of stable and predictable 
funds led to the demise of CM. The NRSCA process was also 
supported by the Northern Flood Agreement (NFA), NFA 
provides compensation by the province and Manitoba Hydro for 
flooding due to hydro-electrical developments on the Nelson 
River. 

Barrett (pers. comm. 1997) stated that the NRSCB has 
made good headway with the majority of resource users who are 
now in agreement over contentious issues, such as statistical 
analysis and sampling techniques. The major failure is with 
problems of enforcement, and NRSCB members are faced with 
community members who do not co-operate in regard to 
proposed sturgeon conservation measures. Unfortunately, the 
province still seems inclined to consider the health of the 
sturgeon before that of the First Nations living along the river. 
Harvey Payne (pers. comm.1997), believes ‘in some situations a 
state of anarchy has come to exist; these are situations where 
sound management practices have been abandoned. As a result 
of the Sparrow decision (1990) and others such as Natural 
Resources Transfer Agreements (1930) alternative management, 
such as CM is required.’ There is a gap between constrained 
provincial regulation and First Nations’ control over resources. 
While courts have been able to untangle the rights, 
responsibilities, and liabilities of each party, courts make poor 
resource managers. Since the Sparrow decision, the provinces are 
still required to manage; however, Payne suggests the provinces 
should employ flexible definitions of domestic and commercial 
fisheries. The significance between domestic and commercial 
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fisheries is one of scale. Before 1910, sturgeon exploitation by 
First Nations around Lake Winnipeg never reached half the 
volume of commercial harvests, but then again sturgeon were not 
exactly only for domestic use. 

Recent initiatives on Lake Nipigon, Ontario, find the 
Chippewa of Saugeen rejecting CM efforts, asserting that self- 
management is a more effective measure to ensure the 
commercial harvest of whitefish, a resource they consider to be 
community-owned. Exclusive control over First Nations’ 
fisheries may be short-circuiting the CM process. In the case of 
Saugeen, First Nations are not interested in working with 
provincial officials. Instead, the Ojibwe are taking management 
control, establishing conservation plans, scientific studies, and 
asserting governance over fishing grounds. Saugeen is not an 
isolated First Nation community, and with exclusive control over 
the fishery they could extract significant rents from sport anglers. 
The ability to raise revenue is significant and would clarify Treaty 
fishing rights in Ontario, allowing Saugeen to diversify their 
economy. 

In Ontario there seems to be an overall trend away from the 
use of CM. Andrew Chepeski (pers. comm. 1997) found that CM 
is being expunged from official correspondence, letters and 
brochures, replaced with New Business Relations. Graham Vance 
(pers. comm. 1997), formerly aCM specialist, confirmed this re- 
orientation. According to Vance, new business relations is the 
terminology used strictly in forestry noting that, ‘the present 
government is not using the CM term.’ First Nations’ 
opportunities to become involved in resource management 
depend on their orientation towards economic development, their 
ability to do business, in Ontario. 


IS CO-MANAGEMENT WORKING? 
In the provincial context, no fisheries CM agreement resembles 
characteristics of institutionalized joint decision-making, with 
government and First Nations as equal partners managing 
resources at the local level.” CM is functioning within an arena of 
resource-use anarchy, where CM becomes the label applied to 
agreements or processes that lack the recognition and full co- 
operation of First Nations. Few provincial CM agreements are 
exclusively at the informing and consultation stage. Rarely will 
First Nations communities allow provincial governments to 
inform them about fisheries rules and regulations. As such, CM 
in most provinces function somewhere between management 
boards and advisory committees, where some degree of 
community involvement generally occurs. 

Fisheries co-management is working as well as one might 
expect. It is important to remember that the successes and 


5. Berkes, George and Preston (1991:36) have modified Amstein’s 
theory to demonstrate various levels of citizen participation. Applying 
Arnstein’s ladder to CM provides a good gauge of where CM 
agreements are functioning. Arnstein (1969) argued that ‘citizen 
participation’ and ‘citizen control’ must be viewed in degrees rather than 
absolute, thus she provided a typology of public participation which 
Berkes, George and Preston in turn apply to discussions of CM of 
resources. 


failures of CM, within Canadian politics and natural resource 
management, will continue, essentially, to be formed by the 
experiences of both Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal peoples. In 
the long run, co-operation provides greater benefit than does 
competition for resources; CM fails when the attitudes and 
behaviors of each partner become irreconcilable. Moreover, 
when CM becomes centralized the process loses its effectiveness. 
For CM to work, recognition of rights and obligations, transfers 
of adequate resources, supporting legislation, and shared goals 
are necessary. Criticism has been aimed at CM because it has 
failed to be a cure-all—a dispute resolution mechanism to clarify 
treaty rights and government responsibilities. 

CM is seen as a radical departure from science-based, top- 
down, government-regulated, resource management of the past. 
As Campbell (1996:4) noted, First Nations are routinely ignored 
by provincial authorities and therefore are without ‘an 
enforceable position, ideally established in law and policy, which 
can then be formally institutionalized in the CM process.’ Federal 
and provincial resource management agencies tend to take an 
ahistoric approach to Aboriginal and Treaty rights, leaving 
courts to delineate rights to traditional lands and resources. The 
Sparrow decision (1990), for example, resulted from Aboriginal 
fishers entering into increased conflict with government and 
natural resource industries. There are significant differences 
between First Nations and governments and differences in how 
they manage their conflicts over land and resources; often the 
cultural roots of these disagreements are added to by distrust. 

Co-management remains a distinctively non-Aboriginal 
concept and process, which does not necessarily guarantee the 
full and equal participation of First Nations in resources 
management. In the gap between constrained provincial 
regulation and enforcement and First Nations’ control, resource- 
use anarchy reigns. CM is not working as well as it could in the 
provincial setting because governments, First Nations, and 
resource industries disagree about what there is to be shared. 
Berkes (1996:20) found ‘a major political problem is that some 
government circles and some native groups in Canada have been 
moving away from the concept of co-management.’ If each 
group sees resources from unique perspectives, then CM and the 
resource-human behavior it aspires to manage have very limited 
opportunity for success. When it comes to negotiating a CM 
agreement, even after all interests have been heard, provincial 
governments are still quite distanced from local groups and 
usually maintain ministerial prerogative. Ministerial prerogative 
inevitably negates negotiation. Brokerage-politics of public 
interest, stakeholders pitted against each other for some say over 
how resources are used, can quickly sour the good faith and trust 
needed in establishing a CM agreement. Decision-making, power, 
or money to implement CM, seems to necessarily flow from 
outside First Nation communities, further weakening the chances 
of CM becoming partnerships of joint decision-making at the 
local level. 


CONCLUSIONS 
With the exception of the Nelson River Sturgeon Co- 
Management Agreement, there are no good examples of 
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sturgeon CM. Haugh (1991b:30) argued that ‘co-managers have 
made efforts to ensure that conservation needs have been met, 
but only the sturgeon management initiatives have met the 
requirements of the Sparrow allocation regime by reserving any 
‘harvestable’ surplus for First Nations’ domestic needs.’ At 
present, in communities such as Sagkeeng, The Pas, and 
Cumberland House, there are informal co-operative 
arrangements between government and First Nations in managing 
sturgeon, while in places such as Rainy River only those willing 
to operate businesses will be involved with sturgeon 
management.° 

Institutional support is essential for the successful 
resolution of management conflicts, but more importantly, 
provinces and First Nations must forge relationships of trust and 
mutual respect. CM can serve to manage human-sturgeon 
relations. The incentives for CM continue to be halting the 
demise of sturgeon and benefitting wise-use policies and 
management of human impacts on fish and other resources. First 
Nations also see CM as securing their place in shared decision- 
making. The obstacles, as seen in this paper, are significant and 
varied. A history of most resource conflicts often reveals a lack 
of appreciation for traditional management institutions, non- 
involvement of local-users in management, and significant 
changes to ecosystems due to unchecked economic development. 
As it was before commercial for-export sturgeon fisheries, Cree 
and Ojibwe sustained significant domestic-commercial harvests. 
Pinkerton and Weinstein (1995:2) argued that a fundamental 
difficulty in fisheries management is that management 
professionals are trained to manage fish species and not people. 
Fishers are seen as predators, rather than as part of the 
management solution. 

Given enough time, CM may well prove to be the process 
by which First Nations and provincial governments can address 
resource-use issues. Henry Letander (pers. comm. 1997), elder 
from Sagkeeng, told me, ‘we can't do this alone. My chief told 
me we need his (scientific) knowledge and my (traditional) 
knowledge together.’ The basis for resolving current failures is 
the shared realization: we must work together to successfully 
manage human behavior within sustainable limits. Ecologically, 
there have never really ever been any solitudes in Canada; rather, 
the actions of some will always affect others. 
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The Arctic Council: International Partnerships for Circumpolar 
Environmental and Sustainable Development 


Wendy Parkes 


ABSTRACT. The inauguration of the Arctic Council in Ottawa in September 1996 marked a new era in international cooperation 
on circumpolar issues. For the first time, a high-level forum exists for arctic countries to cooperate and coordinate their efforts to 
resolve environmental and sustainable development issues of common concern. For the first time, indigenous peoples have been given 
a genuine opportunity to participate in international discussions aimed at overcoming problems facing Northerners and improving 
their economic and social well-being. This paper discusses the origin of the Arctic Council and its structure and purpose. It outlines 
plans for the next two years, leading up to the first Arctic Council Ministerial Meeting, during which Canada is chairing the Council. 
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U.S. Transboundary Division of the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade. In 1992, Wendy Parkes received the 
Governor General’s Commemorative Medal for Public Service 


A NEW CIRCUMPOLAR FORUM cutting arctic issues and opportunities. Only issues of military 
Eight Arctic countries and three international indigenous peoples' security are specifically excluded from the agenda. Both 
organizations met in Ottawa to inaugurate the Arctic Council. A environmental protection, and sustainable development issues of 
Declaration setting out the objectives of the new organization the arctic, including the health, economic, cultural, and social 
was signed by Ministers and senior officials from Canada, well-being of northern peoples fall under the Council’s umbrella. 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway, Russia, Sweden and the Underlying this objective is the principle of equity in the use of 
United States. resources, and a recognition that those who live and work in the 
There was relatively little notice paid to the Council’s north have the right to their fair share of the benefits flowing 
inauguration. Yet for those with an interest and knowledge of the from development. 
North, it represented a significant milestone—the culmination of Second, the Council operates by consensus. No one country 
years of determined effort on the part of many committed can determine the agenda. Decisions must be mutually, 
Canadians to create an international body devoted to addressing acceptable to all member states. This may mean that considerable 
both the problems and opportunities of arctic regions. As first discussion is required on Council initiatives. In the long-run, 
chair, Canada is uniquely positioned to guide the Council during however, the consensus principle can be a source of strength, 
its crucial first two years. because it will help to build partnerships and ensure solid, 
What is the purpose of the Arctic Council and what sets it comprehensive support for actions undertaken under Council 
apart from other international bodies? Why, with a proliferation auspices. 


of international organizations, was yet another one created? Third, the Council is unique in that it provides, through the 
What progress has been made since the inauguration in category of ‘Permanent Participants’, for full involvement by 
translating the Council's objectives into action? Where does the indigenous peoples in discussions about Council priorities and 


Council go from here? How will the programs of the Arctic activities. At present, these are three Permanent Participants: the 
Environmental Protection Strategy fit into the Council's agenda? Inuit Circumpolar Conference, the Saami Council, and the 


These are the questions addressed in this paper. Association of Indigenous Minorities of the North, Siberia and 

Far East of the Russian Federation. While actual decisions are 
WHAT IS THE ARCTIC COUNCIL? taken by the states themselves, the special knowledge and unique 
The Arctic Council is an international forum within which contribution of indigenous peoples to policy formulation are 
circumpolar states can address, in a cooperative fashion, given explicit recognition. In time, additional Permanent 


problems and opportunities in the Arctic requiring collective Participants will be added, with a number not to exceed that of 
action. Ministers of all eight arctic countries and indigenous the member states. 


peoples' representatives, will meet every two years to discuss Fourth, the valuable contribution of non-arctic states, 
how to work together to resolve the range of pressing issues intergovernmental and inter-parliamentary organizations, and 
facing arctic regions. Senior Arctic Officials will meet regularly non-governmental organizations is acknowledged through the 
to further the implementation of programs approved by provision of observer status to these bodies, as approved by 
Ministers. member states. The importance of observers should not be 


Among the distinguishing features of the Arctic Council, underestimated. It is well known that many of the Arctic’s 
four stand out. First, under the Declaration, the Council has a environmental problems, most notably toxic contamination of the 
mandate, one that is sufficiently wide to encompass most cross- food chain, originate in distant states. Non-Arctic states can be 
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allies to the Council on the global stage as it makes the case for 
curbing or eliminating the use of harmful chemicals in southern- 
based agriculture and industry. Also, many non-Arctic states 
have specialized expertise, including scientific knowledge, that 
can be applied to Arctic problems. 


WHY AN ARCTIC COUNCIL? 

The evolution of the Arctic Council stretched over more than 20 
years. During this time, there were prolonged periods of relative 
inactivity interspersed with incremental movement toward the 
final goals. Throughout the process, it was Canada who led the 
way in convincing the other Arctic states of the merits of such a 
Council. What is especially noteworthy is the fact that the 
Council resulted from the joint efforts of both non-governmental 
as well as governmental sources. While many factors were at 
play, in the end it was the Federal Government’s decision in 1994 
to appoint an Ambassador for Circumpolar Affairs, Mary Simon, 
that set in motion the final stage of the process. 

Certainly, the time was right for a new international body 
to deal with circumpolar issues. The eighties and nineties were a 
time of profound change in the political, environmental, 
economic, and cultural landscape of the arctic regions, especially 
in Canada and Russia. The end of the Cold War was important 
in facilitating the rapid transformation occurring in the arctic 
region, opening the door to joint action on issues of 
environmental quality and sustainable development and paving 
the way for new institutions. 

It also became increasingly evident that the region's 
problems and their solutions transcended national boundaries and 
stretched beyond the Arctic itself. Only through cooperative 
international action could they be effectively addressed. 
Moreover, to an increasing degree, the Arctic began to be 
recognized as a unique region, one requiring specialized 
approaches to resolving its special challenges. 

It became more and more apparent, for example, that 
actions in one country could seriously affect the interests of other 
countries, sometimes over great distances. The Arctic, a fragile 
region in many respects, in particularly vulnerable to trans- 
boundary effects of pollutants. A case in point is toxic 
contamination due to airborne pollutants, some of which 
originate from as far away as India. Other environmental 
problems emerged, related to military activities, mining, shipping, 
oil and gas development, and potentially, from global climate 
change. 

Combined with environmental problems was the growing 
recognition by arctic countries of the need to foster sustainable 
and equitable economic development. Northerners, particularly 
indigenous peoples, expressed their wish to contribute to and 
benefit from economic development in arctic regions. In turn, the 
value of preserving their long-standing values and traditions grew 
in importance. The social unrest associated with disappearing 
lifestyles and widespread unemployment—in the form of high 
levels of teen suicide, alcohol and drug abuse, and family violence 
—demanded attention. 

The eight Arctic countries began to make progress during 
the 1990s toward the realization of the Arctic Council, 
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culminating in the inauguration ceremonies in September 1996. 
Now, the challenge is to translate the objectives of the Arctic 
Council into actions that will make an appreciable difference to 
northern peoples’ lives and environment. 


PROGRESS MADE SINCE INAUGURATION 

Since the inauguration, work has started on developing an 
operating framework and program of work for the Council. 
Canada, as Chair, is host to the Arctic Council Secretariat, which 
is based in Ottawa with a branch office in Iqaluit. The 
Secretariat, which will rotate every two years with the Chair, has 
organized three meetings of Senior Arctic Officials (SAOs), who 
are responsible for guiding the Council’s activities between 
Ministerial Meetings. 

The focus to date has been on the relatively mundane, yet 
essential, tasks of creating Rules of Procedure and Terms of 
Reference for the Sustainable Development Program. Final 
approval will take place at the first meeting of the Ministers of 
the Arctic Council, to take place in Canada in 1997. The SAOs 
have also discussed the crucial question of funding for Permanent 
Participants to prepare for and participate in Arctic Council 
meetings. Canada has led this discussion and has demonstrated 
its commitment by providing funding and by including aboriginal 
representatives on its SAO delegations. 


WHERE DOES THE COUNCIL GO FROM HERE? 
Once the operating framework for the Council is in place, work 
can begin on developing programs to implement the two 
objectives of the Council, namely, sustainable development and 
environmental protection. The Council will carry out its mandate 
through what will be called "cooperative activities". These will 
cover a broad spectrum of topics. Because of the interrelated 
nature of many arctic problems, it is likely that the distinction 
between the two objectives will become blurred. 

Consider, for example, the case of climate change. The 
impacts of global warming due to increased greenhouse gas 
emissions, it is widely believed, will be felt first and have the 
greatest impacts in the Arctic. As well as affecting the physical 
environment, global warming will have indirect effects on the 
livelihood of indigenous peoples. Some Northerners are having 
to adjust hunting patterns to accommodate changes in water and 
ice regimes at this time. Thus, there is a call for a comprehensive 
approach to this serious issue, incorporating both the 
environmental and human dimensions. 

Other cross-cutting issues may be identified. The well-being 
of children, for example, underlies most of the environmental and 
sustainable development issues of the Arctic. What can the Arctic 
Council do to help ensure a safe environment, varied employment 
opportunities, optimal health ,and a stable family life for northern 
children? Sustainable development implies conserving the 
environment for the benefit of future generations. Using children 
as a reference point for some cooperative activities would be 
consistent with this goal. 

Dealing with the human side of the equation will probably 
be the Council's most important challenge. A critical need is to 
develop practical means to encourage economic opportunities for 


Northerners while ensuring that the natural environment is 
protected. 

This could entail addressing a wide variety of issues, 
including encouraging expansion of circumpolar trade, 
ecotourism, rationalization and improvement of transportation 
and communication systems, promoting new environmental 
technologies, providing increased training and business skills, 
enhancing cooperative management of renewable and non- 
renewable resources, and encouraging cottage-based industries, 
especially in the arts and cultural products sector. 

Breaking down trade barriers for animal products is one 
area where the Arctic Council could make a real contribution. 
One of the most important sources of income, and the foundation 
of traditional lifestyles is the renewable resources sector, 
including fur trapping, reindeer herding, forestry, fishing, and 
hunting. Yet these activities are highly vulnerable to forces 
outside the north. The European animal rights movement, for 
example, has devastated the sealskin market and destroyed the 
livelihood of thousands of indigenous people. The economic and 
social impacts have been far-reaching. 


PROGRAMS OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION STRATEGY 

The environmental protection objectives of the Arctic Council 
are being addressed in part through the programs created under 
the Arctic Environmental Protection Strategy (AEPS). In 1991, 
Arctic governments established the AEPS to monitor, measure, 
and take cooperative steps to reduce environmental threats to the 
Arctic environment and peoples. In June 1997, the AEPS 
programs were incorporated into the Arctic Council. 

Through its Working Groups on Arctic Monitoring and 
Assessment (AMAP), Conservation of Arctic Flora and Fauna 
(CAFF), Protection of the Arctic Marine Environment (PAME) 
and Emergency Prevention, Preparedness and Response (EPPR), 
the AEPS has generated a wealth of information and 
recommendations on the most critical arctic environmental 
issues. In doing so, the AEPS has laid the groundwork for the 
Arctic Council's environmental initiatives. 

With this base of knowledge and collective expertise, the 
Council will be able to reinforce and build on the AEPS work of 
the last six years. It will do so within its broader mandate, which 
encompasses the dual objectives of environmental protection and 
sustainable development. As one of the elements of sustainable 
development is the environment, this should be a natural fit, one 
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which maintains the environmental work so ably undertaken by 
the AEPS but which links this work to the economic, social, and 
cultural components of the Council’s Sustainable Development 
Program. 

While the Council's specific environmental priorities remain 
to be identified, it is likely that toxic contamination of the arctic 
food chain will be at the top of the list. This problem is common 
to all Arctic states and is especially compelling because it 
threatens the health of northern indigenous peoples themselves. 
In June of this year, a five-year assessment of contaminants in the 
circumpolar regions, conducted by the AEPS Arctic Monitoring 
and Assessment Program, was released. This Report, entitled 
Arctic Pollution Issues—The State of the Arctic Environment, 
will provide the foundation for the Council to address the issue 
of contaminants. 


CONCLUSION 

The Arctic Council's program of work is still in the early stages 
of development. Expectations are high, especially among the 
indigenous communities of the North, who have the most to gain 
if the Council is a success and the most to lose if it is not. It will 
be the northern peoples who will be the ultimate judges of the 
Council's effectiveness. The fact that results, particularly on the 
environmental side, might not be obvious for years, presents a 
special challenge. 

Canada, as founding and current Chair, will play a 
leadership role in defining a viable, useful set of activities for the 
Council. Canada also chairs the council's Sustainable 
Development program which, building on the AEPS sustainable 
development activities, will provide the framework for the 
Council's initiatives in this area. Canada is host to a circumpolar 
conference on sustainable development (Whitehorse, May 1998), 
involving practitioners and policy makers in developing concrete 
strategies. 

As one of eight member nations, Canada cannot dictate, or 
even accurately predict, the course that will unfold. What we will 
do is make every effort to ensure that Ministers are presented 
with a clear, relevant, and action-oriented work program for 
approval, along with a procedural framework for identifying and 
initiating actions. In this way, Canada can help ensure that the 
Arctic Council begins to fulfil the high hopes and expectations 
expressed so eloquently by all Arctic states and indigenous 
peoples’ representatives at the inauguration in Ottawa. 


Dene Loss of Access and Customary Use of Territory 


R. Wesley Heber 


ABSTRACT. In 1953, the Canadian Department of National Defense established an Air Weapons Range within the hunting territory 
of the Dene of Buffalo River in northwestern Saskatchewan and Cold Lake in northeastern Alberta. Occupation by the Department 


of National Defense has precluded customary access and use of the 


territory by the Indian people. This paper addresses the issue of 


loss of access and customary use by reference to a court case in progress, and relates loss of access to disruption in social relations 


between these two Indian bands. 


About the author: Wes Heber is an Associate Professor of Indian Studies at the Saskatchewan Indian Federated College, Saskatoon. 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1953 the Government of Canada established, under the 
Department of National Defense, an air weapons or ‘bombing’ 
range within the hunting territory of Cree and Chipewyan Indians 
of the Upper Churchill River. The bombing range extends over 
about 6,000 sq. kilometers of boreal forest straddling the 
Saskatchewan-Alberta border (Fig. 1). A direct consequence of 
creating the bombing range was restricted access to territory 
formerly used by Cree Indians of the Canoe Lake First Nation, 
and Chipewyan Indians of the Cold Lake and of the Buffalo River 
Dene First Nations. From that time on any person found hunting 
within the bombing range was subject to legal penalty. The Indian 
people of these communities lost access to their traditional 
hunting grounds, and furthermore, lost contact with kin in other 
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of the affected communities, thus, economic interdependence, 
social relations, and ceremonial activity were adversely affected 
as they could no longer travel freely across their territory. 

In 1960 I became familiar with the concerns of the Buffalo 
River people regarding the bombing range as I was, at the time, 
a resident of their home community of Dillon, Saskatchewan, as 
an employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. My personal 
connection to the bombing range increased when my brother, a 
member of the Royal Canadian Air Force, stationed at Cold 
Lake, Alberta, died in an aircraft accident in 1962 while 
carrying out air operations within the bombing range. In 1984 I 
returned to Dillon to conduct research for a Ph.D. dissertation 
in anthropology at the University of Manitoba (Heber 1989). 

* Today my relationship with the Buffalo River people continues 
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Figure 1. Lecation of Athabaskan Groups before 1821. Insert: Primrose Lake Air Weapons Range (from Gillespie 1981: 162). 
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through teaching Indian Studies at the Saskatchewan Indian 
Federated College in Saskatoon, and through advocacy 
interaction with the community. I feel I have come full circle. 
On September 10, 1994 two men from Buffalo River were 
charged with unlawful hunting in the bombing range under the 
Provincial Wildlife Act, and with trespassing under the National 
Defence Act. The trial began at Buffalo Narrows, Saskatchewan 
on July 29, 1996, and, at the time of writing, is yet to conclude. 
I am presenting this paper under the direction of Chief 
Elmer Campbell of the Buffalo River First Nation, with the intent 
of getting the word out on what may be the first step for a claim 
for loss of access to and recovery of hunting territory which has 
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Figure 2. Regional Map, Upper Churchill River (from Heber 1989.47). 
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been appropriated for the Primrose Lake Air Weapons Range. 
This paper addresses social, economic, and spiritual disruptions 
to the Dene of Cold Lake and Buffalo River resulting from loss 
of access to their traditional territory appropriated for the 
Primrose Lake Air Weapons Range. In considering such 
disruptions, reference is made to historical occupation and 
reoccupation, and to customary occupation. 


Historic Occupation 
The Dene of Buffalo River (Ejeredes che), are part of a western 
branch of the Chipewyan whose ancestral homeland extends 


from the Upper Churchill River to Great Slave Lake (Fig. 1). 
They are part of a Chipewyan 


collective referred to by Emile 
Petitot in the late 19th century 
as “those who dwell at the 
head of the Lakes’ or 
‘dwellers at the top of the 
head (of the ice giant)’ 
(Thi-lan-ottine)” (Petitot 
1891:363). These western 
bands are distinguished from 
eastern Chipewyan who are 
known as Caribou Eater 
People (Ethen-eldeli) (see 
Cooper and Penard 1929:76, 
Simpson 1938:370-371, Smith 
1975:391), by dialect, territory 
of occupation, and ecological 
adaptation. The eastern bands 
of Chipewyan are culturally 
linked to the great herds of 
barren ground caribou, and it 
is the caribou that define their 
hunting territory and their way 
of life. 

The western bands of 
Chipewyan, including the 
Buffalo River and Cold Lake 
bands, based their social and 
cultural identity on the more 
sedentary wood bison and the 
moose, and it is the range of 
these animals from Great 
Slave Lake to the Upper 
Churchill River that coincided 
with their traditional hunting 
territory. This view of 
territoriality is founded on the 
concept that land is an integral 
part of Dene culture and 
heritage, and that the 
relationship of the people to 
the land may be defined in 
terms of a home range or 
hunting range (Irimoto 
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1981:46), a habitat (Henriksen 1994), or an ecological integration 
with the resident animal population (Sharp 1977:379) whose 
seasonal movements correspond to the seasonal round of the 
people (Jarvenpa 1976:47). 


Historic Reoccupation 

The western bands of Chipewyan have occupied the boreal forest 
and adjacent tundra from Great Slave Lake to the Upper 
Churchill River from time immemorial, a time that reflects their 
cultural memory and cultural heritage. At some point, likely in the 
10th century (Wright 1968) Cree moved west from their ancestral 
homelands north and east of Lake Winnipeg, displacing the 
Chipewyan. Wright (1981:92-94) attributes the Selkirk pottery 
complex in northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan as far west as 
Lac Ile a la Crosse, to Cree occupation from that time. Once the 
Cree became involved as middlemen in the Hudson Bay fur trade, 
they expanded further north and west, and by the middle of the 
18th century occupied the region as far north as Great Slave Lake 
(Jenness 1932:248). This expansion by the Cree beyond the 
Churchill River, is thought to have displaced the Chipewyan 
(Birket-Smith 1976:13), as well as the Beaver and Slave (Yerbury 
1980:24), who are also Dene. However, Dene exclusion from the 
Upper Churchill River was short lived. Once the Northwest 
Company and Hudson’s Bay Company traders moved inland in 
the mid 18th century, the western bands of Chipewyan no longer 
had to make the long trek across the tundra to trade at Fort 
Churchill on Hudson Bay. By 1775, Dene were trading with the 
Frobisher brothers at [le a la Crosse on the Upper Churchill River 
(Innis 1962:152). Following the devastating plagues of smallpox 
in 1780-81, the Chipewyan became re-established on their old 
hunting grounds along the Churchill River, re-occupying country 
vacated by the Cree (Hearne 1934:200). These epidemics appear 
to have had less effect on the Chipewyan than on the Cree 
(Gillespie 1975) as the Chipewyan were in less frequent contact 
with Europeans, lived in small mobile hunting bands scattered 
over a large territory, and had the habit of leaving the area where 
a person had died, burning all of the dead person’s possessions 
(Heber 1989:112, Smith 1975:427). 

After 1790 the Chipewyan were firmly re-established on the 
Upper Churchill River and were regularly trading at 
Ile-a-la-Crosse, and by 1890 were frequenting outposts at 
Portage La Loche and Buffalo Narrows (Jarvenpa and Brumback 
1984:159). 

At that time the Buffalo River Chipewyan traded at two 
locations on Big Buffalo Lake (Peter Pond Lake), Fort Point and 
Bull’s House (Heber 1989:126), which were transshipment points 
on the major trade route into the northwest. From that time to 
this, the Buffalo River people followed their traditional round of 
seasonal activities, connecting with their relatives and neighbors 
to the southwest at Cold Lake, and sharing their common hunting 
territory, which includes those lands taken over by the Primrose 
Lake Air Weapons Range (Fig. 2). 


Customary Occupation 
In September 1906, the Chipewyan of the Upper Churchill River 
entered into treaty negotiations with the Crown, and on 
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September 15 of that year, members of the Clear Lake band, 
along with three representatives of the Bull’s House band at 
Buffalo River, met with the treaty commissioner at Buffalo 
Narrows to sign Treaty 10 (Cloutier 1957). With this treaty, the 
people ceded to the Crown 85,800 sq. miles of their territory in 
return for a guaranteed right to “...pursue their usual vocations 
of hunting, trapping and fishing throughout the territory 
surrendered...” (Cloutier 1957:9). The treaty also guarantees 
that for any lands surrendered or reserve lands which may be 
appropriated, the Indians will receive compensation 
“..equivalent in land, money or other consideration for the area 
SO appropriated” (Cloutier 1957:9). Furthermore, verbal 
promises were made and noted in the report of the treaty 
commissioner to the Superintendent General of Indian A ffairs on 
January 19, 1907 “...that the treaty would not lead to any forced 
interference with their (Indians) mode of life” (Cloutier 1957:5). 


LOSS OF ACCESS 

In 1953 the granting of a twenty year lease of ceded land by the 
Crown to the Department of National Defence, violated the 
treaty promises and guarantees of continued customary use. This 
was done without any consideration for compensation and, 
indeed, without any consultation with the Indians concerned. 
The lease for the bombing range has been extended through five- 
year renewals, and continues in effect until the year 1998. 

The present charges of hunting and trespass infractions 
raise several issues of treaty rights and customary use. 
Underlying these issues are possible intentions for future military 
use of the bombing range at Primrose Lake, and also, any future 
claim by the Indian people for compensation for loss of access 
and future recovery of their hunting grounds. Treaty 10 
provisions and promises are clear in that customary use and 
occupation are a right, and the intent of the Crown under treaty 
was not to interfere with the Indians’ way of life. This violation 
of customary use and occupation is especially relevant when it 
is recognized that the bombing range interferes not only with 
traditional hunting grounds, but also with a transportation 
corridor which linked the people of Cold Lake with the people 
of Buffalo River. This transportation corridor sustained 
traditional social and cultural ties between the two communities, 
including maintaining kinship ties and obligations created out of 
marriage and residence patterns. 

The type of marriage and residence patterns of a hunting 
people are closely related to their hunting economy, their control 
over hunting territory, as well as their ability to sustain social 
and cultural interaction. 

For the Caribou-Eater Chipewyan of the Athabasca basin, 
the common form of social organization is what has been 
described by Martin (1974) and by Bishop and Krech (1980) as 
‘matriorganisation’ in which occasional matrilineal descent is 
supported by matrilocal residence, whereby post-marital 
residence is with the wife’s mother’s resident group (Krech 
1978). Under this condition the practice of male out-marriage 
functions to maximize territorial cooperation in the sharing of 
caribou, and also enhances socio-political stability among related 
males living in a sparsely populated territory. The Caribou-Eater 


Chipewyan continue to practice male outmarriage to sustain 
male-supported links across the region. 

There is evidence that matriorganization was also common 
for the western bands of Chipewyan who moved south to the 
Upper Churchill River. However, in recent years there has been 
a shift in marriage and residence patterns for these Dene bands. 
Kinship terms derived from Chipewyan at Cold Lake as recently 
as in the early 20th century indicate a preference for patrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage as a means for integrating regional 
communities and controlling hunting territory (Smith 1975:441; 
see also Petitot 1876, Legoff 1889, Curtis 1928, Penard 1938). 
Marriage ties between Cold Lake and Buffalo River supported 
hunting partnerships, especially those based on brother-in-law 
relationships. The loss of contact between these two communities 
disrupted these patterns of marriage and their concomitant 
support systems, further undermining the traditional economy. 

Today, marriage patterns at Buffalo River are based on 
female exogamy with virilocal residence in which the newly 
married couple reside near the husband’s male relatives. This 
strategy provides support within the community at a time when 
men often work out of the community for extended periods, 
leaving their families at home under the care of male relatives 
(Heber 1989). 

The establishment of the bombing range between Cold Lake 
and Buffalo River cut the only transportation link between the 
two communities. By 1982, a road to Dillon had been built, which 
provides an alternative transportation route for the community. 
However, by that time many of the ties with the people of Cold 
Lake had been severed and few marriages have subsequently 
taken place between the two bands. Such kinship isolation has 
disrupted kin-based shared relationships. 

The denial of this corridor not only disrupted family and 
kinship ties, but also placed an obstacle before the people of 
Buffalo River in their annual pilgrimage to Lac Saint Anne, 
Alberta, a spiritual and social event that continues to draw 
thousands of Dene from across the western subarctic. Each 
summer, following the pilgrimage to Lac Saint Anne, several 
Indian communities of northwestern Saskatchewan also host 
pilgrimages. Buffalo River pilgrimage is the final event in this 
local pilgrimage round (Heber 1989). Prior to the establishment 
of the bombing range, a wagon road ran through the Primrose 
Lake area, and people from Cold Lake were accustomed to 
making the pilgrimage to Buffalo River. It is at such gatherings 
that courtship occurs, family ties are renewed, and new kinship 
ties are created. The loss of this access corridor has broken those 
long established customary means of creating and sustaining 
important social bonds. 

It is reported by people at Buffalo River, that they made use 
of hay meadows within the bombing range. These hay meadows 
were harvested by the Buffalo River people, and the stored hay 
facilitated horse and wagon transport between the two 
communities. Also, when the bombing range was established in 
1953, there were several cabins on the shore of Primrose Lake 
which belonged to people of Buffalo River. It is reported that the 
military destroyed these cabins. The loss of these hunting cabins 
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was a destruction of private property, for which compensation 
has never been received. 


CONCLUSION 

There have been both direct and indirect social and economic 
consequences from the loss of hunting grounds to the bombing 
range. Not only has access to a rich hunting territory been 
denied to the Indian people, but social linkages and support 
systems between Buffalo River and Cold Lake have suffered. It 
is likely that this loss contributed to a general social and 
economic decline experienced by regional Indian bands during 
the 1960s, a decline that continues to take a toll on the Indian 
people. 

Finally, the establishment of a bombing range has no 
territorial integrity for the Dene as hunters and elders from 
Buffalo River indicate that they do not recognize, and are not 
aware of any boundaries that delineate their traditional hunting 
grounds from a bombing range. Rather, restricted access to 
their hunting territory violates economic, social, cultural, and 
spiritual boundaries held by the Dene since the beginning of 
time. 
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ABSTRACT. The following is a case study illustrating a situation facing the Buffalo River Dene First Nation and relates to 


treaty rights and application of law. 
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land claims issues. 


THE INCIDENT 

A hunting party of five Dene who are members of the Buffalo 
River Dene Nation, formerly the Clear Lake Band, traveled 
during the traditional moose hunting season in September to 
Watapi Lake, which lies along the alleged northern border of the 
Primrose Air Weapons Range in Saskatchewan. The ages of the 
party members were 35 to 55 and included two elders of the 
Buffalo River Band. The hunters were all experienced and had 
hunted at Watapi Lake for at least 15 years, specifically for 
moose. 

The Southern two-thirds of Watapi Lake lies, according to 
the federal and provincial governments, within what is now 
known as Primrose Air Weapons Range and the northernmost 
one-third lies outside of the range. The Dene hunters camped at 
a traditional camp location outside of the alleged northern 
boundary of the air weapons range and are charged with 
trespassing by paddling their canoes and hunting for moose 
within the boundaries of the air weapons range. 

Unknown to the Dene hunters, members of the Department 
of National Defence military police, in cooperation with 
Saskatchewan Environment and Resource Management had for 
months previously planned what would commonly be known as 
a "sting operation” which involved befriending certain Dene 
hunters, learning their plans and location for the fall hunt, and 
planning an expedition for the purpose of spying on their hunting 
activities. 

After sunrise on the morning of September 13th 1994, 
while the five Dene hunters crouched around their morning fire 
making a pot of tea, a helicopter from Cold Lake Air Force Base 
carrying three military policeman and two Saskatchewan 
Environment and Resource conservation officers, hovered over 
their heads and dropped a ladder which lowered the three military 
policemen and two conservation officers. The Dene hunters were 
not immediately alarmed as in the words of one elder "we 
thought they were going to join us for tea". 

However, the hunters' initially friendly attitude changed to 
fear when the military policemen surrounded the camp and 
unsnapped the cover of their holsters revealing their sidearms. 
Following this, the hunters’ butchered moose were seized along 
with a hunting rifle. Two members of the Dene party, James 
Sylvestre and Harry Catarat were charged under the National 
Defence Act for trespassing in a restricted area, and under the 
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Wildlife Act of the Province of Saskatchewan for hunting in an 
area not prescribed by that Act. What was an initial surprise for 
the Dene hunters, soon turned into shock and disbelief. 


BRIDGING THE CULTURE GAP FOR THE TRIAL 
SETTING 

The people of the Buffalo River Dene Nation who reside in and 
around the community of Dillon, on the shore of Peter Pond 
Lake have, through their relative isolation, maintained their 
traditional ways, and relative to most Northern communities have 
developed a unique blend of traditional spiritualism with that 
introduced by the Roman Catholic Church. A road to their 
isolated settlement was only constructed around 1983. 

Dene people of Buffalo River are descendants of ancestors 
who entered into Treaty 10 in 1906. The treaty promise of the 
Commissioner rings loud in their memory and is consistent with 
the oral tradition of their elders—that they will be allowed to 
maintain their livelihood whether by hunting, trapping, fishing or 
gathering, anywhere, any place and any time as they always have 
"without interference for as long as the sun shines, the rivers 
flow, the grass grows and the rock remains." The Dene hunters 
who traveled to Watapi Lake for the purpose of participating in 
their community's annual moose harvest in preparation for the 
winter knew and believed the treaty promise. As a result, neither 
they, nor members of their community, could understand the 
actions of the Department of National Defense and the provincial 
conservation officers in attacking them and charging them as 
criminals for doing that which they have naturally done out of 
necessity for generations—i.e., take the moose upon which they 
depend, to feed and sustain their community and maintain their 
livelihood. 

Although two hunters were charged, the weight of these 
charges, which challenge the foundation of the Dene culture, 
their livelihood and the treaty promise, is felt by the entire 
community who are unable to understand why the Crown is 
treating them in this fashion. 

Against this background is also felt the confusion created 
by the adversarial trial process of the European-adopted court 
system, which is foreign to the traditional Dene approach to 
resolving differences and potential conflicts. The Dene of 
Buffalo River sought to have the government departments 
involved, sit with them and discuss or mediate a resolution to the 
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problem facing their hunters and their people. This request was 
to no avail, as both the federal and provincial Crown prosecutors 
refused to mediate and divert these charges from the criminal 
justice system. 

Recent Aboriginal inquiries in both Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan in the early 1990s have recommended reforming 
the judicial process when involving matters of an aboriginal 
nature, particularly in the far North. 

In order to ensure that the community of Dillon and the 
Buffalo River Dene Nation experienced a full and fair hearing, 
the Dene people were of the firm belief that the judicial system 
must attempt to accommodate their community as much as 
possible. They therefore requested of the Court the following: 


1. That the trial take place in the community of Dillon in the 
band hall for all community members to be accessible to the 
proceedings, rather than in Buffalo Narrows which was the 
recognized Court point and which necessitated a 75km trip 
one way along a very difficult gravel road daily for the 
participants in the trial, which did not allow traditional 
community participation. The discretion to name a Court 
point lies with the Chief Provincial Court Judge in the 
Province of Saskatchewan and unfortunately he was not 
prepared to agree to this request. 


2. We requested and obtained the arrangement of the Court 
room into a circular setting with the prosecution, judges 
and defence counsel all situated in a semi circle facing the 
audience. The witness table is placed centrally in front of 
the audience of community members. 


3. Rather than the traditional oath taking, all participants in 
the trial have their conscience spiritually bound by a 
traditional prayer and pipe ceremony and a smudging of 
sweetgrass. 


4. Finally, and possibly most importantly, we succeeded in 
having the Court order and obtain a simultaneous 
translation service so that all participants and community 
members could wear head sets and hear the proceedings in 
the Dene language. This serves to allow elders and many 
people who are more comfortable in the Dene language to 
participate fully in the proceedings. A common complaint 
heard by the Dene of Buffalo River and echoed throughout 
the North is that many people, while comfortable in their 
Native language, are unable to understand the Court 
proceedings and particularly the legal language spoken by 
lawyers and judges. 


A TYPICAL DAY AT TRIAL 

The Court day begins with a sacred pipe ceremony and prayer to 
the Creator which binds the conscience of all participants. The 
noon break includes the local Dene drummers and a march by the 
community members of the Buffalo River Dene Nation 
throughout the lawns of the Provincial building in Buffalo 
Narrows, followed by a circle of prayer. 
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During the initial week of the trial the local RCMP, not 
apparently understanding the ethos of this community, would 
arrive at the location each day in no less than 5 marked police 
vehicles and would occupy the Provincial Court building and 
secure all entrances to the building, apparently for the purpose of 
protecting the building over the noon recess. After they finally 
realized that the Dene community was merely gathering for the 
ceremony and prayer, the RCMP dispersed and stopped their 
show of force. Following the day in Court, community members 
hold evening prayers on the reserve to renew their spirit for the 
next days’ proceedings. 

During the day, encouragement is obtained from elders and 
from band members who appreciate large flocks of gulls 
overhead singing as if in celebration of the people. They also 
discuss the significance of observing various animals on the way 
to trial. One question everyone ponders is why the moose was 
taken from their hunters by the conservation officers of the 
province and the military personnel. 


CHALLENGES OF THE TRIAL 

Much of the evidence called at the trial to date involves oral 
history of the elders of the Buffalo River Dene for the purpose of 
establishing their cultural reliance upon the moose and their use 
of lands now located within the area known as the Primrose Air 
Weapons Range, as well as their understanding of the promises 
made to them by the Treaty 10 Commissioners. In addition, a 
historian was called to testify as to his research on Treaty 10 and 
the negotiations surrounding the agreement. 

The Crown attorneys have relied heavily upon the written 
text of the Treaty and cross-examine the elders at length when 
their oral version appears to conflict with the written text. 

To date, the trial proceedings have involved an average of 
one witness per day. The defence have tendered and examined 
their witnesses for approximately one hour. The Crown attorneys 
may take approximately four hours to cross-examine each of the 
defence witnesses. 

The cross-examination of the defence witnesses typically 
involves questioning as to: a) the accuracy of oral history; b) the 
understanding of the Treaty promises and guarantees that 
livelihood would be maintained without interference; c) the range 
of the traditional home lands of the Buffalo River Dene people; 
and d) the traditional need for hunting moose and reliance upon 
wild meat. 

The Chief of the Buffalo River Band, Elmer Campbell, was 
questioned repeatedly by the Federal Crown prosecutor as to 
why he had not read the written text of Treaty No. 10, which 
questioning takes up 47 pages of the transcript, even though the 
Chief's answer remained consistently the same throughout: 


Q: Why would you not have read the written text of treaty 
number 102 

A. Number one...my grandfather is the one that was there who 
knows all about the treaty that was signed and how it's going to 
affect us; and number two ... there was nothing in the curriculum 
that tells about this stuff in our school systems [p. 450:1.4]. We 
don't have all that stuff right in front of us to present to our kids 


...l'm passing on oral history that was passed on to me by 
grandfather to my kids." "Again I'll answer it, I have an oral 
history that was passed on to me which is plenty enough for me 
to go by as to what the treaty meant to our people .... I believe 
what my grandfather said as the truth and that's how we 
understood the treaty ...[p. 453:1.12]. That's the truth to me, the 
way he understands the spirit and intent of the Dene people when 
they signed the treaty was to maintain our way of life. 


Q: My question was simply why haven't you read the text? 
A: Because I don't believe that's...what our people agreed to. 


An elder was asked in his cross-examination by Crown counsel 
about whether he would shoot a moose in the following 
"hypothetical" situation: 


Q: Well, what if there was a moose standing in the garden? 
Maybe the moose is eating tomatoes. 

When asked in re-examination how he felt about that question, 
he replied: 

A: I feel very uncomfortable. 


Of significance to the Dene community in the case is the 
admission through cross-examination of the Department of 
National Defence military policeman and the Saskatchewan 
Environment and Resource Management conservation officers 
that they have no formal training in aboriginal issues, aboriginal 
culture, or the treaties. One conservation officer admitted that 
the purpose of their plan to charge the Dene hunters was to see 
who can enter the range in future years. When asked why he did 
not simply talk to the Dene elder planning the hunting trip about 
not going into the range area, the conservation officer replied: 


"Because of the deal we had with the military that they 
wanted to actually catch somebody in there and make a 
case out of it so that we could find out once and for all if 
people can go in there or not." 


The Federal and Provincial Crowns have chosen the forum of the 
Provincial Court to resolve these sensitive issues. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
The trial of the Buffalo River Dene hunters involving their 
traditional hunting territory and their right to hunt there is not yet 
over. To date, four weeks of trial have been completed and a 
further two weeks are scheduled beginning May 26th to June 6th, 
1997. The trial has taken a toll on the community and particularly 
upon the Defendant, Harly Catarat who suffered a series of 
strokes this past January (1997), which has left him with less than 
full use of his motor skills. 

The decision in this case will have importance not only to 
members of the Buffalo River Dene community but to all the 
First Nations affected by the air weapons range. The case will be 
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considered in accordance with the law, as currently outlined in 
the case of The Queen v. Badger [1996] 2 C.N.L.R. 77 of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. In that case a Cree Indian with status 
under Treaty No. 8 was charged with hunting without a licence, 
contrary section 28 of the Alberta Wildlife Act. The Court found 
that he had been exercising his treaty right to hunt on unoccupied 
land which was not Crown land. Cory J. for the Court, 
considered the paragraph written in the Treaty 8 document which 
is identical to the hunting rights paragraph in Treaty 10. His 
Lordship canvassed the law and referred to a number of 
contemporaneous government documents and scholarly works 
on the negotiations leading up to the signing of Treaty 8. He also 
considered the evidence tendered by an elder of a Treaty 8 Band 
and the oral histories of other Treaty 8 elders recorded by 
historians. Justice Cory confirmed the "visible, incompatible use" 
approach which provides that Indians may have a Treaty right to 
hunt on land which is unoccupied or not visibly incompatible 
with hunting. We will be asking the Court to decide that the 
Dene Hunters from the Buffalo River Band had a treaty right to 
hunt in an unoccupied territory of Watapi Lake and that their 
right has been infringed by the provisions of the National 
Defence Act and Wildlife Act which would purport to charge 
them with an offence for doing that which they have a treaty 
right to do. The Crown may nevertheless attempt to justify their 
infringement of this treaty right on the basis of legal tests outlined 
by the Supreme Court of Canada in the decision of R. v. Sparrow 
[1990] 4 W.W.R. 410. The crown must prove that they have a 
valid legislative purpose for the charges. To do this they would 
bear the burden of justifying the reasonableness of their 
legislation. This will be the subject of the balance of the 
proceedings when they continue on May 26th, 1997 in Buffalo 
Narrows, Saskatchewan. 


CONCLUSION 

The Dene of the Buffalo River Dene Nation feel that their way of 
life, culture, and treaty are being challenged by the Federal and 
Provincial Crown by way of prosecution of two of their 
community members for hunting moose during the traditional fall 
harvest. Unfortunately, the Provincial Court may be an 
inappropriate forum to fully deal with all of the issues which 
involve matters of culture. One objective of the defense is to 
ensure that some precedent will develop from this for more 
culturally-sensitive trial proceedings involving the Dene 
community. In addition, the case serves to focus the intention of 
the parties involved to the traditional territory of the Buffalo 
River Dene Nation which was taken from them without their 
consent, and without consulting them, for creation of the air 
weapons range. The area is now proving to be rich in resources 
and potential income to the Federal and Provincial governments. 
They must now deal with First Nations who also have an interest. 


Wilderness and Industrial Land Use in Canada: Who Benefits? 


Sophie Morse 


ABSTRACT: Jn many areas of Canada's North, wilderness and subsistence land use come in conflict with high-impact industrial 

development in the form of timber harvesting, mining, and hydroelectric dams. The problem of allocating landresources between these 

conflicting uses is examined as a pollution abatement problem within an environmental economic framework. The optimal level of 
wilderness preservation (pollution abatement) occurs where the marginal benefits of both development and wilderness preservation 

are equal. Subsistence use of wilderness land resources can provide a partial measurement for the benefits of preserving biodiversity 

(and thus wilderness), particularly when other reliable valuation methods are lacking. Policies which undermine subsistence land use 

such as anti-trapping legislation and market bans on subsistence products, not only place severe burdens on Native communities but 
can become a hindrance to policy-makers charged with protecting Canada's biodiversity. 


About the author: Sophie Morse lives in Peace Dale, Rhode Island. 


INTRODUCTION 

Canada is well-endowed with wilderness land. Its 3.8m square 
miles of territory and largely urban population of less than 30 
million people make for one of the lowest population densities in 
the developed world. Despite this, development pressures are 
threatening the rich biodiversity of this region. Canada's rich 
natural resource base has brought high-impact industrial 
development to some of the country’s most remote and 
ecologically vulnerable regions. The rate of development activity 
has prompted leaders to seek methods to minimize the impact of 
economic growth on ecologically-vulnerable areas and in so 
doing have sought to place an economic value on the benefits of 
undisturbed wilderness land. 

Historically, economists and public policy makers have had 
little success in quantifying the ecological benefits associated 
with such wilderness resources, despite evidence that their value 
to humans is considerable. A growing body of literature on the 
economic value of assets such as biodiversity, clean air and 
water, as well as healthy stocks of timber, fish and wildlife, 
however, is beginning to emerge (Dixon and Sherman 1990, 
Mosquin et al. 1996, Swanson and Barbier 1992). Wilderness 
resources are also used both actively and passively by travelers, 
photographers, nature enthusiasts, as well as sports and 
subsistence hunters. Although not easily quantifiable, the benefits 
to each of these user categories of wilderness land may not only 
be considerable, but a significant "opportunity cost" exists to 
converting the land to non-wilderness use. 

Among these users, subsistence hunters are perhaps the 
most dependent on wilderness resources, and live at the closest 
proximity to them. Populations of subsistence users, both Native 
and non-Native, frequently find themselves in direct conflict with 
development of land that involves the conversion of wildlife 
habitat to industrial use. At risk from large-scale wilderness 
conversion are assets such as biodiversity and environmental 
quality, as well as the economic, cultural, and social well-being 
ofa large, disparate population of Canadians. To the degree their 
well-being plays a role in land use trade-offs in Canada, 
subsistence users of wildlife play an important role in the 


preservation of wilderness land from high-impact development. 


Opponents of wildlife trapping, however, or members of the 
so-called anti-harvest movement, are having an increasing impact 
on the subsistence economy by advocating strict regulation of 
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trapping methods and market bans on wildlife products. By 
undermining the subsistence economy, anti-harvest movements 
may be removing one of the greatest obstacles to wide-scale 
conversion of land to non-wilderness use. In removing some of 
the strongest advocates for wilderness and one of the economic 
benefits of wilderness preservation, opponents of wildlife 
harvesting may be putting the animal populations they wish to 
protect further at risk. 


OPTIMAL ALLOCATION OF WILDERNESS IN 
CANADA 


Impacts of industrial land use. In Canada, the conversion of 
land to non-wilderness use has an extremely high value 
associated with it (Chance and Andreeva 1995:217-220, 
Osherenko and Young 1989:45-72, Richardson 1991 :ix-xiv, 
Usher and Bankes 1986:6). Canada's rich resource base includes 
natural gas, minerals, timber, and hydroelectric resources. The 
nature of this industrial development has historically placed itself 
at odds with the preservation of wildlife habitat and thus many of 
its associated environmental amenities (Clarkson et al. 1992: 35). 
Industrial, clear-cut forestry in Canadian provinces is removing 
about one million hectares of forest annually. The boreal forest 
land does not regenerate well on its own, giving way to wide- 
scale permanent loss of wildlife habitat and topsoil (Acharya 
1995:21-24). The accompanying pulp industries are also 
notoriously high impact industries. 

Hydroelectric dams, another large industry in Canada, 
continue to alter the water flow and habitats in the most remote 
and formerly-pristine areas of the Canadian interior. During 
Phase I of the James Bay hydro-electric project alone 47,400 
square miles of wilderness were flooded, and the drainage 
permanently altered in an additional 677,954 square miles 


1. Chlorine from pulp mills in Alberta, combined with other pulp by- 
products, form toxic compounds which have accumulated in the food 
chain (Acharya 1995:23). A pulp and paper mill in Ontario, before its 
regulation by federal environmental legislation in the 1970s dumped 
20,000 pounds of mercury into the nearby watershed, irreversibly 
poisoning the fish and waterfowl of the region for a period of several 
decades (Shkilnyk 1985:177). 


(Richardson 1991:x). In addition to changing the habitats, 
migration routes, and food supplies of terrestrial and waterfowl 
species, the release of toxic methyl-mercury into the watershed 


from the reservoirs further reduced the populations of wildlife 
available for human consumption (Richardson 1991 :345-346). 

The opening of world-class diamond, nickel and cobalt 
mines in the Northwest Territories and Northern Labrador is 
initiating another wave of industrial development in other remote 
regions of Canada's North. At risk are natural habitats and 
feeding grounds for numerous species of wildlife such as caribou, 
bear, and fox, through the contamination and disruption of 
tundra vegetation and wetlands (CARC 1996:7-11, O'Reilly 
1996:4, Wismer 1996:13-15). 


OPTIMAL LAND USE ALLOCATION 


Pollution abatement. In the field of environmental economics, 
the problem of how best to allocate a resource such as clean air 
(or in this case, land) between conflicting users resembles a 
pollution abatement problem. In determining “optimal” levels of 
a polluting activity the marginal, or per-unit, benefits of the 
polluting activity are equated with those of pollution abatement.’ 
To what level any given production activity should be allowed to 
pollute the surrounding environment depends on the relative 
benefits and costs associated with that activity and the resulting 
pollution. For every unit of pollution that is abated or reduced, 
there is a corresponding unit of production activity that is 
foregone. In other words.,though pollution can be considered the 
environmental and social cost of production, pollution abatement 
also has a cost in the form of reduced benefits of production. 
So-called ‘optimal’ levels of pollution are determined to be 
where the per-unit cost of each additional unit of pollution is 
equal to the per-unit, or marginal, benefit from additional 
pollution-generating production. At the foundation of this model 
is the theory of ‘diminishing marginal returns’: that for each 
additional unit of a good, its associated benefit is worth less than 
the previous unit. In day-to-day terms we can use the example of 
buying new cars. The first new car we get can have a tremendous 
impact on our well-being. If we get two new cars at once, the 
second additional car may not provide us with as much as benefit 
as our first new car. If we get three new cars, the third car will 
provide us with even less benefit than either of the previous two 
(and in terms of storage costs may start to be a detriment!), and 
so on. In other words, any good which we may receive benefit 
from, in the form of additional income, food, free time, or 
material goods becomes incrementally less valuable with each 


2. At the outset, it may appear to be counter-intuitive that any non-zero 
level of pollution would be ‘optimal’. However, this assumption ignores 
the fact that there are many social benefits associated with the polluting 
activity. These social benefits accrue from the processes of which 
pollution is a byproduct. For example, the social (or environmental) cost 
of agricultural fertilization, in the form of agricultural run-off into 
streams and rivers, can be offset to some extent by the benefits of 
increased agricultural production. 
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additional unit we receive. 

This is shown graphically as a downward sloping "marginal 
benefits" curve in Figure 1. Using an example from agriculture, 
Figure 1a measures the value (or benefit) of each additional unit 
of fertilizer on the vertical axis; the horizontal axis shows the 
amount of the fertilizer. The graph shows diminishing marginal 
returns from the application of fertilizer: initially, agricultural 
production may respond dramatically to the first units of fertilizer 
applied. With additional units, increases in production may start 
to decline. (At some point, additional units of fertilizer will 
actually cause harm to the crops and soil and result in production 
declines.) 
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Figure 1. Diminishing marginal returns: polluting activity. 


Analogous to this example is the conversion of wild land in 
Canada to industrial use. In Figure 1 b, industrial development of 
land (in acres) which competes with wilderness preservation is 
shown on the horizontal axis; its marginal benefits are on the 
vertical axis. Marginal benefits are initially high as either timber 
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harvesters or mining operators exploit the most profitable 
resources. As development continues into less and less 
productive land, the marginal benefits of wilderness conversion 
decline. 

Likewise, in theory, pollution abatement shows diminishing 
marginal returns: for every unit of pollution that is abated, the 
associated per-unit benefits decline. The first units which are 
abated will have a greater per-unit benefit than the last unit.’ This 
is shown in Figure 2a. In Figure 2b, wilderness preservation is 
shown on the horizontal axis instead of pollution abatement. 
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Figure 2. Diminishing marginal returns: polluting abatement 
and wilderness preservation. 

Diminishing returns for wilderness preservation reflect the fact 
that each successive unit of land preserved is worth marginally 
less than the one before it: preserving the 100th acre in a 100- 


3. The shape of this curve may vary greatly with the nature of the 
pollutant: for some pollutants, per-unit abatement may yield a low 
benefit initially, then may increase before declining toward the horizontal 
axis. 
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acre lot will be worth less than preserving the ninth or tenth acre. 
The marginal benefit curve is not linear; however, as it is in the 
pollution abatement problem. Since fragmentation also decreases 
the value of habitat, the first units of land preserved may not have 
much value as wildlife habitat; the land's marginal (per-unit) value 
will initially increase until it reaches a maximum value and will 
start to decline. The shape of this curve may vary greatly with the 
nature of the pollutant: for some pollutants, per-unit abatement 
may yield a low benefit initially, then may increase before 
declining toward the horizontal axis. 


The wilderness example. In order to model optimal wilderness 
preservation, the per-unit cost of each additional unit of 
wilderness conversion is set equal to the per-unit, or marginal, 
benefit from the industrial activity. This is achieved by putting the 
(decreasing) marginal benefit curves of each activity on the same 
graph, shown in Figure 3. On the left axis is the marginal benefit 
from wilderness preservation, as in Figure 2b. On the right axis 
are the marginal benefits of the industrial activity, as in Figure 1b, 
but in this diagram marginal benefits decrease to the left. Thus, 
at the left end of the horizontal axis, maximum industrial activity 
takes place and zero wilderness is preserved. At the right end of 
the horizontal axis, there is zero industrial activity and maximum 
wilderness preservation. Since the units on the two vertical axes 
are the same, the intersection of the two lines is where the 
marginal (per-unit) benefits of each activity are the same.‘ 
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Figure 3. Optimal levels of wilderness preservation and 
conversion. 


Wilderness preservation. Optimal levels of the wilderness 
conversion are located at W*, where the marginal benefits of 


4. Also note that each benefit curve can be interpreted as the marginal 
(per-unit) cost curve for the complementary activity: thus the marginal 
benefit curve for industrial activity is also the marginal cost curve for 
wilderness abatement. This means that as wilderness preservation 
increases (to the right), it becomes more and more costly. Likewise, the 
marginal benefits of wilderness preservation is equal to the marginal cost 
of industrial activity: each additional unit of land converted becomes 
more and more costly for the environment. 


each activity are equal. This solution is optimal because any other 
level of activity either to the right or the left of W* results in 
higher total costs to society. In Figure 3, activity at level W* 
results in costs equal to the area WW*A under the wilderness 
preservation curve to the right (this is the equivalent of wild land 
that is not preserved), plus the area OW*A under the industry 
curve to the left, or the equivalent of industrial benefits that were 
not realized. In other words, at W*, total costs are equal to the 
triangle OWA. 

If the activity level is at W' on the other hand, total costs 
are equal to the small area under the wilderness preservation 
curve to the right of W' (WW'C), as well as the larger triangle 
underneath the industry curve to the left (OW'B). This area is 
greater than total costs under W* (OWA) by the smail triangle 
ABC. Likewise if we reduce industrial activity to W", we 
increase costs by the area ADE.” 

Figure 4 shows the wilderness-industry model with shifting 
marginal benefit curves. When the marginal benefit of the 
industrial activity increases to MBI', W* will shift to W*' 
Likewise, if the marginal benefits of wilderness increase to 
MBw’, W* will shift right to W*. 
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Figure 4. Optimal wilderness preservation with shifting 
marginal benefit curves. 
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Quantifying Wilderness Benefits 
For many perhaps obvious reasons, the allocation of land 
resources between conflicting uses (wilderness and industrial 
development) is more often at W, than at W* for any given 
region. In other words, the profitability of industrial activities 
dictates the allocation of land between the conflicting uses. 
Leaving aside the question of land ownership and title, which 
remains a legal conflict in many areas, this mis-allocation of land 
may be seen as a result of market failure. 

Market failures commonly occur when the value of a good, 


5. These areas of increased costs are also equal to areas of decreased 
benefits. For instance, at W’, total benefits (the area measured 
underneath the industry benefit curve to the right, and wilderness 
preservation curve to the left) are reduced by area ABC. Likewise at W", 
total benefits are reduced by area ADE. 
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typically a public good such as environmental quality, is not 
reflected in market transactions. This is common justification for 
government intervention (public policy), designed to compensate 
for the lack of market value for the particular good—n this case 
wildlife habitat and the environmental benefits of wilderness such 
as improved air and water quality. In the absence of public policy 
to govern land allocation in Canada’s North, decisions will favor 
the development and production of goods which are marketable, 
i.e., natural gas, minerals, electricity, and timber. Allocation 
under these forces will tend more towards W, (from Figure 5), 
and the social costs in the form of habitat degradation and 
biodiversity loss will be high. Public policy designed to allocate 
land at the more socially optimal W* will reduce these social 
costs. 

An obvious obstacle for policy makers, however, is 
quantifying the benefits of wilderness. In order to impose 
financial or regulatory measures to allocate land at W*, the social 
planner or policy maker must know the approximate location of 
the marginal benefit curve for wilderness preservation. If the 
benefits of wilderness preservation are underestimated, regulation 
will result in land allocation to the left of W*’ at W* in Figure 5 
below. This will result in additional costs to society of area ADE. 
If, on the other hand, the social planner over-estimates the value 
of wilderness, a non-optimal allocation of land will result at W*' 
to the right of W*, resulting in increased costs of area ABC. 
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Figure 5. Uncertainty and optimal wilderness preservation. 


DIRECT METHODS 

There are few methods available to the social planner which can 
reliably estimate the benefit of non-market resources such as 
wilderness, biodiversity and wildlife habitat, particularly in 
remote areas.° Direct economic valuation methods, using surveys 
of “existence” or “bequeath” values, are difficult to apply in little- 
known wilderness areas (Dixon and Sherman 1990:24-32). 
Benefit transfers, which are a result of transferring non-market 
valuation benefits from one study site to another, will suffer from 


6. A recent study on the economic value of Canada’s biodiversity 
(Mosquin et al. 1996), may be the most direct and meaningful estimation 
of wilderness value in Canada to date. 
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the predictable inaccuracies of equating one site with another 
very different one. Eco-tourism and sport hunting benefits, 
estimated using travel cost methods or hedonic analysis, tend to 
decline as a function of increased remoteness and also could not 
accurately estimate the wilderness’ total value. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF SUBSISTENCE 
HUNTING 

Another tool for quantifying intact wildlife habitat, i.e., the 
opportunity cost to development which converts land to non- 
wildlife use, is the valuation of subsistence harvesting activities 
which rely on abundant wildlife stocks and habitat in the areas 
where development is to take place. The benefits of these 
activities, when measured, can provide a value for at least some 
of the benefits of these natural assets. For subsistence users, 
wildlife habitat has a market value that is reflected in the 
consumption and trade of subsistence products such as meat and 
skins. That this value is not incorporated in market-driven 
decisions for allocating wilderness land in Canada is due to the 
low interaction between the mixed subsistence and cash economy 
of many subsistence harvesters, and the exclusively cash 
economy of the dominant culture. In order to overcome this 
barrier, policy makers are faced with the task of translating 
subsistence transactions into monetized values that may then be 
compared to the benefits of industrial activity. 

A valuation of both subsistence products and activities is 
required for placing a value on subsistence activities as a whole. 
The value of subsistence products can be approximated from 
either market observation or from determining the cost of 
replacing the subsistence good with commercially available 
equivalents.’ Direct estimation methods such as surveys may be 
applied to estimate the value of hunting activities themselves, 
though with difficulty (Brown and Burch 1992:225-240).® 

The value of subsistence activities may be used as a baseline 
measurement for wilderness benefits (along with the value of 
other wilderness uses such as adventure travel, tourism and 
sports hunting). The land use trade-off incorporating the value of 
subsistence activities is shown in Figure 6. The subsistence 
benefits (MBs) are lower than the theoretical total benefit value 
of wilderness (MBw) indicated by a broken line: the difference 
implies that subsistence benefits only represent a partial 
measurement of some, but not all, of the ecological benefits of 


7. This replacement cost method becomes problematic for subsistence 
products which have no nutritional or practical equivalents. Many 
"country" foods have unique nutritional characteristics which are not 
found in store-bought imported foods. 


8. Although valuing hunting activities may be problematic, the removal 
of subsistence users from their hunting lifestyles often has a high 
opportunity cost associated with it. Historically, the social costs of 
forcefully removing communities from their resource base (or vice versa) 
have included the expensive prevention and treatment of epidemic 
substance abuse, domestic violence, and near-total social breakdown of 
communities facing too-rapid, involuntary change (Shkilnyk 1985, 
Clarkson et al. 1992:35, York 1990). 
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wilderness habitat (other benefits may include the improved 
quality of air and water resources). Subsistence benefits are used 
as a mechanism for translating some of the value of wilderness 
into economic terms. More so than other wilderness-dependent 
activities or "existence" values, subsistence activities may serve 
as a more concrete foundation for measuring the opportunity 
costs of converting wilderness land to high-impact development. 
In the absence of other estimates for wilderness benefit, this may 
result in activity levels at Ws*. Although this differs from the 
optimal allocation at W*, it is significantly less costly than 
activity levels at W., i.e., at maximum industrial activity and zero 
wilderness preservation.” 
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Figure 6. Optimal wilderness preservation and the marginal 
benefits of subsistence. 


Part IV Policy Implications and Conclusion 

Accounting for the unquantified benefits of biodiversity 
preservation and improved environmental quality is a challenge 
that faces public policy makers in Canada's North. Under the 
current policy regime, the burden of proof for increasing 


9. It is important to remember that the optimal level of industrial activity 
and wilderness preservation, W*, remains the same regardless of where 
property rights to the resource are allocated. If land title or extraction 
rights are granted exclusively to industrial development interests, social 
costs are still minimized at W*, where at least some land is preserved for 
wilderness and wildlife habitat. Likewise, ifland title or extraction rights 
are transferred exclusively to Native ownership, economic tradeoffs 
would still dictate the allocation of some resources to industrial 
development at W*. Only shifts in the marginal benefit curves of each 
activity can move W* to either the right or the left. As indicated in Figure 
4, arelatively high marginal benefit curve for industrial activity will shift 
W* to the left toward more conversion of wilderness land to industrial 
use. Likewise, if the marginal benefits of wilderness preservation are 
relatively high, W* shifts toward the right toward the preservation of 
more land. Advocates for either more industrial activity (or wilderness 
preservation) are in effect claiming relatively high marginal benefits for 
the respective activity. Historically, it is the benefits of wilderness 
preservation, subsistence land use, and biodiversity that have been 
underestimated, and, at least with respect to land use in Canada's boreal 
eco-zones, largely ignored. 


wilderness preservation is on those who wish to decrease the rate 
of wilderness land conversion. Before the regulation of such 
activity is strengthened, policy makers are obliged to justify, on 
economic grounds, the cost of limiting industrial activity, 1.e., 
determine a marginal benefits curve for wilderness preservation. 
Even provided with such information, there are still political 
obstacles to imposing W*: the power to make allocative 
decisions often rests with the industrial interests, and not social 
planners who have the interests of society at heart. The problem 
of quantifying the social benefits of wilderness preservation in 
this case becomes almost a moot policy question, since these 
benefits are not accrued by private corporations but by society as 
a whole. Even far-sighted regulators who may control decision- 
making, face political time-frames which frequently favor the 
short-term over the long-term. Thus the short term gains of 
resource extraction such as natural gas or clear-cut logging may 
be favored over the long-term benefits of making this 
development activity more environmentally sustainable. 
Subsistence users not only arm policy makers with an 
economic argument for wilderness protection, but with the 
political advocacy that may be necessary to change the nature of 
decision-making. Subsistence harvesters in Canada have 
historically been very active in the opposition of development 
that places wilderness resources at risk. The Lubicon Lake Cree 
in Alberta are challenging the clear-cutting of four million 
hectares in their ancestral homeland by the Japanese Daishowa 
corporation (Acharya 1995:23-24). In British Columbia, native 
hunters have successfully negotiated with timber companies to 
clear-cut around trap lines, replant trees that are most beneficial 
to wildlife and leave ground cover for small mammals to which 
predators may return (Conniff 1990:13 3). In the coastal arctic 
plain of Western Canada and the Alaska National Wildlife Refuge 
(ANWR), the Native Gwich'in are lobbying to prevent further oil 
development which could damage the US-Canadian Porcupine 
caribou herd (Childers and Kancewick, n.d.). In Labrador and the 
Northwest Territories, Native groups are pressuring the 
Canadian government to assess the environmental impacts of 
diamond, cobalt, and nickel mining (Keith 1995-6:2-8). 
Animal rights advocates who undermine the economic 
benefits of subsistence harvesting not only create economic and 
cultural hardship for Native harvesters, but may help remove one 
of the few pragmatic obstacles that impedes the widespread 
destruction of wilderness land. Over-regulation of trapping 
practices and market bans against wildlife products reduce the 
livelihood claims of Native harvesters, and in turn their incentives 
to oppose habitat-altering development. For the policy-maker, 
these restrictions on subsistence hunting and trapping also 
handicap the process of placing an economic value on preserved 
wilderness land. The result is both an advocacy and information 
vacuum. Without political obstacles or demonstrated economic 
costs to wilderness conversion, industrial activity may move far 
to the left of W*, causing irreversible detriment to Canada's 
wildlife habitat and biodiversity. Functioning communities and 
their subsistence economies are a vital part of the ecology and 
economy of Canada. By removing them and their way of life, 
anti-harvesters, along with industrial development interests, place 
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Canada's rich natural resource base into further jeopardy in a way 
that future generations of Canadians may not be able to afford. 
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Freeman, M.M.R. 

Title: Defending the Sustainable Use of Wildlife: A Global- 
Scale Community-Based Response 

Oral Presentation: New Adaptations, New Responses 
Rural peoples' occupational activities are often attacked by 
activist groups based in urban centres of the developed world. 
This is particularly the case where rural peoples’ food and 
economy relies on taking and using mediagenic wildlife species, 
such as, e.g., marine mammals. These ideological attacks on 
peoples’ food cultures may have serious impacts on the targeted 
communities and individuals. Apart from the economic damage 
that may result from such actions, the production, distribution 
and consumption of customary foods provide important 
underpinings to these communities’ and individuals’ health and 
identity, and their social, cultural, and moral order. This paper 
reports on a recent initiative by community-based groups of 
whaling peoples to create a collective defense against animal 
protectionist-inspired attacks on their ways of life. 


Contact: Milton M.R. Freeman, 

Department of Anthropology and 

Canadian Circumpolar Institute University of Alberta 
13-15 Tory Building Edmonton, AB T6G 2E1 Canada 
Tel.: 780- 492-4682 or 492-4512; 

FAX: 780 492-5273 or 492-1153 

email: milton.freeman@ualberta.ca 


Hoffman, L. and J. Tetlichi 

Title: Porcupine Caribou Management Board 

Oral and Poster Presentation: New Adaptations, New 
Responses 

The Porcupine Caribou Management Board is directed by the 
communities that rely on the Porcupine Caribou Herd to promote 
the conservation and protection of the caribou and its habitat. 
This task is enormous, as the herd ranges over two nations, one 
state, two territories, five First Nation Land Claims regions, a 
wildlife refuge, two national parks, and several protected areas. 
The formation of the Canadian Porcupine Caribou Management 
Board and the International Porcupine Caribou Management 
Board are the results of efforts to place renewable resource 
management in the hands of Northern people. The Porcupine 
Caribou Management Board's eight members are equally 
comprised of native and government representation. 

The Porcupine Caribou Herd is the foundation of the 
culture of the native peoples who depend on the herd. Their 
lifestyles intertwine the use of the caribou with the water, the 
land, the language, and the culture. Caribou are not only a vital 
food source but a way of life. The native peoples of the North 
have a vested interest in the continuance of the herd for future 
generations. As the core calving ground of the herd is in the 
Arctic Nattonal Wildlife Refuge on Alaska's north coast, politics 
and ott development threaten the existence of the herd. While the 
herd migrates over vast regions of northern Canada and Alaska, 
the migration patterns of the herd dictate that the continued 
success of the now 160,000 strong herd depends on at least 50% 
of the cows calving in this nutrient rich area on Alaska's coastal 
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plain. The Board, along with native organizations and 
environmental groups, has for many years actively lobbied for 
permanent protection of this vital area. To date, the area has still 
not been given permanent protection. Migration, industrial 
development, and politics are a volatile mix. 


Contact: Joe Tetlichi, Chair and Linda Hoffman 
Porcupine Caribou Management Board 

35 Harbottle Rd. Whitehorse, YT YIA 5T2 Canada 
Tel.: 867-633-4780 FAX: 867-633-4780 


email: pcmb@polarcom.com 


Hovelsrud-Broda, G. 

Title: An Inquiry Into the Relationship Between Sustainable 
Resource Use, External Markets and Sealskins 

Oral Presentation: New Adaptations, New Responses 

The involvement of Inuit seal hunting communities in external 
markets, through the trading of natural resources for cash, has a 
long history. With the 1983 European ban on the trade of seal 
products, most hunting communtttes'’ ability to sustain 2 
livelihood was challenged. The ongoing controversy between 
"southern" interest groups, such as the animal rights movement, 
and "northern" peoples centres on how to define a "true" Inuk. 
A traditional-modern dichotomy is often being utilized by the 
anti-sealing lobbyists to distinguish an indigene from others, 
based on, it is argued in this paper, a romantic view of what 
constitutes an indigenous person. The trade ban is directly 
impacting the potential for many Inuit hunting communities to 
sustain a livelihood which involves both the production of cash 
and of food-stuffs from local resources. There is a connection 
between the trade ban and the methods ofharvesting seals, which 
leads to reflections on how contemporary hunting methods can 
be reconciled with the notion of sustainable use of local 
resources. In this paper, I investigate how the sealskin trade ban 
has ramifications for the possibilities of sustainable use of natural 
renewable resources, such as seals. | explore in what ways 
localized sustainable resource use are connected to more 
globalized external markets. 


Contact: Grete Hovelsrud-Broda 

Department of Anthropology, Brandeis University 
Waltham, Massachussetts 02254-9110 USA 

Tel.: 508-540-3689 FAX: 457-2183 (Att: Broda) 


email: hovelsrud@binah.cc.brandeis.ca 


Kallard, A. and F. Sejersen 

Title: Local Responses to Global Issues: North Atlantic 
Sealing and Whaling 

Oral Presentation: New Adaptations, New Responses 
Abstract not available at time of printing. 


Contact: Dr. Ame Katltard 

Centre for Development and the Environment 
University of Oslo, P.O. Box 1116, Blindern 
N-0317 Oslo, Norway 

email: arne.kallard@sum.uio.no 


Kurttila, T. 

Title: From Information to Knowledge: Learning, Skill and 
the Perception of the Environment Among Sami People in 
Northern Finland (A Dialogue nr 1. Between the Researcher 
and Northerners). 

Oral Presentation: New Adaptations/New Responses IT 
Since May 1994, I have been involved as a research associate in 
a project on The perception of climatic change and its impact on 
the Saami in Fennoscandia. This interdisciplinary project was 
established in collaboration between the Department of Social 
Anthropology at the University of Manchester and the 
Department of Animal and Plant Sciences at the University of 
Sheffield, and the Sami in Finnish Lapland. The research involves 
a unique collaboration between social anthropology and 
environmental biology and Sami knowledge. In this work we are 
attempting to show how "real" and "perceived" effects of climate 
change differ, and to develop more sophisticated models of the 
relationship between environmental change and subsistence 
practices. 

In the course of cooperation with Sami, I collected a great 
deal of material, consisting of people's recollections and stories 
about past climatic events, ways of "reading" the environment, 
and perceived environmental changes. Through these, I was able 
to learn in depth about how Sami people perceive their 
environments, about the kind of knowledge they have of it, how 
it is structured, remembered, passed on across the generations, 
and applied in practice. In particular, I argue that the proposition 
that knowledge fundamentally consists not of information that is 
"handed down" from one generation to the next, but of skills of 
action and perception that are developmentally embodied in 
people of each generation through a process of apprenticeship or 
"guided rediscovery". To this end, I shall review theories of 
learning and of anthropological fieldwork that have adopted the 
apprenticeship model, in order to identify their strengths and 
weaknesses, and their applicability to the northern context. A key 
objective of my research will be to overcome the conventional 
distinction between "scientific" and "indigenous" forms of 
knowledge, not only in theory but also in research practice, and 
to find ways in which scientific researchers and local people can 
engage in a more fruitful and mutually-enhancing dialogue than 
in the past. 


Contact: Terhi Kurttila 

Department of Social Anthropology 
Manchester University, Oxford Road 
Manchester MI3 9PL England 

Tel.: 44-161-2754000; FAX: 44-161-2754023 


Moses, R. 

Title: Appropriate Choices for a Responsible Society 

Oral Presentation: New Adaptations, New Responses I 

In today's world, we no longer can take the stand that what we 
do in one country is no other country's business. Too often, the 
lifestyles of one infringe on the other. Yet, do these outside 
opinions have a right to dictate the lifestyle of another country? 
Do they have the right to destroy by attacking the economic and 
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Chapter Three: Sustainable Options 


cultural bases of people? What of lifestyles within the same 
country? Does one part of a country's economy have a right to 
infringe or dictate to another? What are the rights of peoples, of 
the animals, and of the environment? 

Will we hear the voice of common sense? Are we taking 
sides where no sides should exist? If we do not start thinking 
clearly, we will reach a situation where it will be out of our hands, 
if it is not already. Do we really believe that oil companies and 
pro-development advocates are any less sincere in their beliefs? 
Or that the trapper is deliberately out to cause pain? The real 
issue is "rights". On one hand are the "nature lovers" and on the 
other are the "developers". Then there are those who are neither, 
but they are "users". All believe in the rights of either the 
environment or humans. Does that mean that they must be on 
different sides, or that in the "real world" responsibility and truth 
is not possible? Do we really believe that we cannot reach a 
responsible compromise? Exploring the position of each opponent 
could provide an answer to this perplexing problem. An informed 
community is a community that has the tools to make decisions 
that will reflect on the well-being of its environment. Factors that 
influence the type of information and the use of that information 
play an important role on the end results. An inter-communication 
system between the various departments of the different 
Governments is what determines the success or failure. Taking up 
from where "sustainable options" leaves off, this discourse will 
touch on such things as building our future on our past cultural 
traditions? Do traditional lifestyles affect modern decisions? 
Using networks to link traditional communities to share 
experiences and exploring the growing pains of a small isolated 
community as it comes of age. 


Contact: Rae Moses, Secretariat 

Vuntut Gwitchin Renewable Resources Council 
Box 80, House 765, Old Crow, Y.T. YOB 1NO 
Tel /FAX: 867-966-3034 


Saijets, J. 

Title: The Cooperation Between Sami and Hanty Reindeer 
Herders and Academics in Finnish Lapland and in Western 
Siberia (The Dialogue nr. 2 Between Northerners and 
Researchers). 

Oral Presentation: New Adaptations, New Responses I 
During the past fifty years, considerable and rapid changes have 
taken place in reindeer management in Finnish Lapland. As a 
reindeer herder and a Sami like all my ancestors, I have witnessed 
these changes on a practical level and have, since 1994, been 
acting as an advisor for a project of “Domesticated reindeer in 
Western Siberia and wild reindeer in Finnish Lapland in relation 
to urbanization, introduction of technology, and oil invasion.” 
These changes have fast affected the livelihoods of many Hanty 
people where the number of reindeers has decreased; in the 
Surgut area the Hanties' reindeers have almost disappeared. 

In the course of my association and work with the Hanty 
people in Siberia, I have gained a deep understanding of the wide 
variety of issues related to the problems related to reindeer 
management. Hanty people have periodically taken part in 
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reindeer herding in our region, and similarly I, as a Sami, have 
regularly worked in the Surgut region. 

The presentation will emphasize the interaction and 
cooperation between the local Sami and Hanty people in reindeer 
management. Traditional and practical skills and new technology 
will be discussed, as well as the conflict between the traditions 
and spiritual beliefs and technology. Further, indigenous peoples’ 
cooperation with academic researchers will also be discussed, 
especially in the context of learning and skills. The presentation 
is based on personal experience in both the above mentioned 
projects and in the The Perception of Climatic Change and Its 
Impact on the Saami in Fennoscandia. 


Contact: Jouni Saijets 

Muotkatunturi Reindeer Herding Region 
Hyljekoski, Karigasniemi 

Angel, Finland 


Smith, W. 
Title: Towards a Sustainable Resource Strategy: Integrated 
Resource Management in the Gwich'in Settlement Area 
Oral and Poster Presentation: Co-Management and 
Traditional Knowledge 
The Gwich'in Comprehensive Land Claim Agreement has set up 
a new structure of collaborative management in the traditional 
use areas of the Gwich'in in the Northwest Territories. Various 
organizations, including community resource councils and 
regional co-management boards, are developing an integrated 
resource management (IRM) system that offers a positive 
alternative to traditional western resource management. There 
are four types of integration being included in the Gwich'in IRM 
framework: integration of western science with local or 
traditional knowledge in decision-making; integration of different 
values, viewpoints, and uses in setting land use priorities; 
integration of ecosystem components; and, integration and 
coordination of the goals and strategies of relevant groups. 
This new framework attempts to address problems 
associated with traditional western resource management. A 
more holistic, interconnected approach to the environment is 
core to the framework. Decisions made in one "resource sector" 
are seen as related to other sectors, and to indigenous cultural 
and societal needs. Impacts of development activities will be 
assessed from a holistic perspective and the knowledge and 
values of locals will be included in that assessment. A 
participatory, proactive approach to planning and management 
is also seen as key to overcoming pitfalls associated with past 
resource management practices. Ultimately, IRM will mean that 


human actions in the area are managed so that the health of the 
environment is secure, traditional lifestyles are maintained, and 
"resources" are available for both present and future generations. 


Contact: Wynet Smith, Integrated Resource Manager 
Gwich'in Land and Water Board 

Box 2018 Inuvik, N.W.T., Canada, XOE OTO 

Tel.: 867-979-4954 

FAX: 867-979-2616 

email: wsmith@inuvik.net 


Stevenson, M.G. 

Title: Co-Management: Underdevelopment of Indigenous 
Knowledge and Peoples in Canada's North? 

Oral Presentation: Co-Management and _ Traditional 
Knowledge 

Co-management as established under various land claims 
agreements seeks to incorporate aboriginal people and their 


‘knowledge into management decisions and actions concerning 
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land and resource use. Although generally viewed as an 
improvement over earlier arrangements, claims-based co- 
management as practiced today in Canada's North is a prime 
example of "underdevelopment". Co-management under-develops 
aboriginal people and their time-tested systems of local 
management and knowledge in a variety of ways, including: 1) 
imposing state management concepts, terms, procedures, and 
ideology on aboriginal people, 2) focusing on "traditional 
ecological knowledge" to the exclusion of the broader system of 
knowledge and understanding that give TEK its meaning and 
value, and 3) translating this knowledge into forms that not only 
decontextualize this knowledge, but undermines the efficacy of 
people who hold this knowledge in decision-making. Examples 
illustrating how these practices have underdeveloped Inuit 
systems of local knowledge and management in Nunavut are 
provided. Although there are no easy remedies for what could 
become a crisis in co-management in Canada's North, the paper 
concludes with several suggestions for how various claim-based 
co-management bodies put the "co" back into co-management. 


Contact: Marc Stevenson, Research Associate, Canadian 
Circumpolar Institute and First Nations Coordinator 
Sustainable Forest Management Network 

University of Alberta Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2E1 
Tel.: 780-492-2476 or 4512 

FAX: 780-492-8160 or 1153 

email: mgs! @gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


CHAPTER FOUR: 
COMMUNITY WELL-BEING 


Eleanor E. Wein, ed. 


In attempting to address many aspects of community well-being, 
the conference Securing Northern Futures—Developing 
Research Partnerships provided an opportunity for dialogue and 
sharing of ideas between northern people and southern people 
who are particularly interested in the north. Many of the concerns 
of northern communities are not restricted to communities 
located north of 60°, but are common to small, geographically 
remote and/or indigenous communities elsewhere in the world. 
Compared to a decade ago, the unique cultural attributes of 
indigenous societies are now being more widely recognized and 
respected, even if not yet fully understood by the larger society. 
The benefits of technology and the understandings gained 
through the physical, biological, health, and social sciences are 
being more fully shared (or discussed in more appropriate, less 
technical language) with northern and indigenous communities. 
Several examples of truly participatory research projects 
involving community and professional researchers working 
together were shared throughout the oral sessions and posters. 

It is now recognized that individual behavior is not the sole 
determinant of health, but that many factors, such as social 
support, and environmental support for healthful behaviors 
determine the health of an individual or a community. Hence two 
sessions specifically addressed the empowerment of communities. 
Others sessions focused on indigenous food and nutrition, other 
specific health issues, and diabetes mellitus. Nine papers are 
presented here. In addition, abstracts of many other presentations 
follow. 

Particularly helpful in setting the stage for developing 
research partnerships is the paper by Gibson and Gibson entitled 
"Articulating the Agendas: Negotiating a Collaborative Model 
for Public Health Research." This paper points out the many 
unspoken assumptions and differing expectations which the 
various collaborators bring to the start of the collaborative 
research process, and works through the contexts that influence 
the respective approaches of the institutions, academia and "the 
community". Only after the various collaborators can articulate 
their agendas does it become possible to develop the research 
questions which guide the research design. 

Roifman and Krivoschekov present anthropometric and 
blood pressure measurements on 287 adolescents from Tuva, a 
central Asian region of Russia. These indigenous people 
experienced intensive industrialization within the last five 
decades, and now have an urban lifestyle. Compared with data 
from two earlier surveys over the past 26 years, Tuvinian 
adolescents over time show a trend toward blood pressure 
increases out of proportion to height and weight increases, an 
observation seen as an index of increased risk for cardiovascular 
disease. 
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How does a researcher convey health risk to a community, 
especially one different in culture and lifestyle from his/her own? 
How can that community acquire the tools and depth of 
understanding needed to make autonomous decisions? The need 
for an ethnically grounded framework for public health risk 
communication is documented by Lambert et al., through a 
discussion of problems encountered in communicating risks 
associated with chemical contaminants in foods. Intuitions about 
the ethics of such work from professionals in Canada are traced 
historically to provide an initial foundation towards such a 
framework. 

Anexcellent example of empowerment is seen in the paper 
by Jayachandran et al., entitled "The Cultural Contributions made 
by Aboriginal People to the Canadian Identity". While in recent 
history the forces of individualism have moved to dominate and 
fragment the sense of community, the authors believe that 
Aboriginal people have an understanding of the sense of 
community that can moderate the dominating sense of 
individualism. Social science survey data are presented to support 
this belief. 

Ethnobotanical research, which documents plants used for 
traditional medicine and for other purposes, along with those 
unique attributes of plants also recognized by western science, is 
another example of empowerment. Johnson reviews her 
extensive work with the Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en in northwest 
British Columbia, and points out how knowledge of traditional 
use of plants has been incorporated into school curricula. 

Native spirituality, its suppression by early missionaries, and 
its similarities to basic beliefs of Christianity are discussed by 
Ballentyne and Malcolm. This insight was also shared with the 
wider Edmonton community through an evening workshop at the 
time of the conference. 

Malcolm describes a project which assessed the level of 
community interest in learning about fetal alcohol syndrome/ fetal 
alcohol effects (FAS/FAE) in the Inuvik region. Her paper 
includes much descriptive information on FAS/FAE, to illustrate 
the type of educational material used in this community-based 
program, as well as the questionnaire used to assess interest. 

Social work as a profession developed in urban industrial 
society and is underlain with southern assumptions. Zapf's paper 
explores the thinking that has influenced northern Canada's 
history of "welfare colonialism" and builds on evidence from 
several countries to support a new conceptualization of remote 
social work practice that might be more useful and less damaging 
in our northern communities. 

Ruttan describes a community wellness and empowerment 
strategy for the Northwest Territories, as envisioned by the 
Government of the Northwest Territories, and how social service 
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delivery and training may change. Dilemmas and opportunities 
for communities considering devolution of social services are 
discussed. 

In addition to the nine papers mentioned above, many other 
topics were presented whose abstracts only are included in this 
volume. Interested readers should contact the abstract author if 
more detailed information is needed. 

In the area of general health, other presentations addressed 
the following: (1) measurement of community health in an 
aboriginal community, based on members’ perceptions (Parlee, 
abst.); (2) an explanatory model of HIV illness in aboriginal 
women (Mills, abst.), (3) a plan for studying health in boreal 
forest communities (Guidotti ef al., abst.); (4) a model for a safe 
urban northern community (Guidotti,abst.); (4) the Frog Lake 
Wellness Center, community-based comprehensive program plan 
based on individual assessment and a planned individual 
agreement between client and professional worker (Abraham and 
Courtoreille, abst.); and (6) toward healthy dissemination of 
health information (Gibson et al., abst.). In the area of indigenous 
foods, nutrition, and diabetes, presentations dealt with (1) use of 
focus groups of aboriginal community members to explore ways 
to increase consumption of foods rich in calcium and vitamin A 
(Simoneau et al., abst.); (2) the prenatal nutrition education tool 
"Building a Healthy Baby" (Pioro, abst.); (3) possible role of 
food allergy as a factor in diabetes among aboriginal people 
(Paetkau, abst.) (4) a program for primary prevention of diabetes 
in an aboriginal community in Alberta (Cantin et al., abst.); (5) 
Living in Balance to Prevent Diabetes in First Nations, an 
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education resource (Pioro, abst.); and (6) a community-based 
approach to helping people deal with diabetes, building on 
strengths and role models within the community (Buffalo and 
Martin, abst.). Within the community empowerment area, 
presentations dealt with: (1) how the community of Old Crow, 
Yukon, is attempting to ensure its prosperity through lobbying to 
protect the calving grounds of the caribou herd, its most valued 
resource and the basis for its lifestyle (Moses, abst.); (2) an 
alternative town settlement pattern for aboriginal communities in 
Australia, which showed how the physical arrangement of 
housing can influence social interaction, retention of traditional 
kinship ways, and ultimately health (Moran, abst.); (3) does 
social policy in the Russian North meet the special northern 
needs of the population and have implications for Arctic security? 
(Riabova, abst. Submitted, not presented). (4) evaluation of the 
Treaty Indian educational system. Also presented, was a paper on 
Drinking water quality by Grewal and Gadwal, for which no 
abstract was received. 

In conclusion, many participants realized that the title 
"Securing Northern Futures" really means securing all our futures 
globally. What we do in one part of the world has consequences 
far distant, especially in the circumpolar north. Atmospheric 
transport of pollutants, contaminant accumulation up the food 
chain, alteration of the food supply, and other long term 
problems such as climate change, can only be addressed by 
working together. Furthermore, we can only work together in 
true partnership if we respect and support one another. 


Articulating the Agendas: Negotiating A Collaborative Model for 
Public Health Research 


Nancy Gibson and Ginger Gibson 


ABSTRACT. The trend toward negotiating collaborative research models is becoming established in the North. The focus of this 
article is on the process of articulating research agendas ‘establishing complementary perspectives’ which takes place at the start 
of the collaborative research process. The contexts of the institutions, academia and ‘the community’, that influence the respective 
approaches, are examined. The likely characteristics of successful academic and community collaborators are discussed. As the 
various collaborators, in this case academics and members of Aboriginal communities, achieve the articulation of their agendas, it 
becomes possible to frame the research questions which will then guide the research design. 


About the authors: Dr. Nancy Gibson is currently Chair of Human Ecology at the University of Alberta; at the time of submission she 
was Associate Professor, Department of Public Health Sciences. At the time of writing, Ginger Gibson was at the Center for 
Environmental Communication, Cook College, University of New Jersey. 


INTRODUCTION 

There is a trend in Canadian public health research towards 
contextualization, specifically the inclusion of socio-cultural and 
historical variables in research design (Shy 1997, Taubes 1995). 
This trend is largely in response to the demands of Aboriginal 
groups, and has been reinforced by forums on Aboriginal issues, 
such as the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples (1997), the 
National Forum on Health (1997), and the International 
Workshop on Ethical Issues in Health Research Among 
Circumpolar Indigenous Populations (Asch 1994). 
Contextualization is also a strategy to increase the validity of 
public health research by including socio-cultural factors that 
influence disease or health service outcomes. This is best 
achieved by involving the communities in the research process. 
Two examples are: the Canadian study on HIV/AIDS treatment 
in the context of culture (Adrien et al. 1996), and the current 
Alberta collaborative project on socio-cultural factors affecting 
tuberculosis prevention and treatment (Cave et al. 1997). This 
essay is a practical attempt to identify the characteristics of 
specific organizational and individual partners, to explore how 
these qualities may affect the participatory research process, and 
to suggest a pragmatic strategy for negotiating a collaborative 
framework. 

Participatory research is process oriented (The Royal 
Society of Canada 1995:14). The ethical commitments embedded 
in this process relate to social change, ownership of the research 
process, and control over research questions and results. As 
integral and important as the.commitment to collaboration may 
be, there are no guarantees that the participatory research 
process will not fall prey to the vagaries of human nature. For 
example, a self-selected individual who purports to represent the 
community may greet the researcher at the outset of a project, 
screening access to other community members (The Royal 
Society of Canada 1995:10). So also may the researchers be so 
deeply embedded within their own academic disciplines that they 
may be unable to refer to a saskatoon berry as anything other 
than Amelanchier alnifolia. Not every academic has the skills to 
collaborate successfully in community-based research; and not 
every community is interested in academic-linked research. 
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Collaborative research, for purposes of this discussion, is 
research which involves the community being studied as an equal 
partner with the other institutions involved in the study, e.g., 
universities and/or governments. The knowledge and expertise of 
all collaborators are considered complementary. A key element 
of collaborative research involves developing realistic 
expectations about what one group can and cannot contribute. 
Just as participatory research enhances validity by including 
contextual factors, so too is the validity of the research 
relationship enhanced if the context of all parties is understood. 
The actual process of defining the strengths, limitations and 
resources of the collaborators can contribute to the establishment 
of trust among the collaborators. 

The aim of this essay is to make transparent the contexts of 
academic and community collaborators at both institutional and 
individual levels. If research questions and projects are to be 
contextualized, then the cultural, social, and economic factors 
that define each collaborating organization need to be outlined. 
For the purposes of this paper, we refer to universities and 
communities as institutions. If our discussion ended at the 
institutional level, the individual collaborator would appear only 
as a flat character mechanically responding to cultural, social and 
economic determinants. Hence, we also discuss the individuals 
within academic and community institutions, with a view to 
making explicit the desirable characteristics of collaborators. 
Resources and limitations of both academia and communities 
emerge from the institutional-level discussion, while variables for 
identifying appropriate academic and community collaborators 
emerge from the individual-level discussion. The result is a 
process whereby the agendas, skills and limitations of all parties 
can be recognized, leading to mutual respect and acknowledged 
expertise. 


THE GENESIS OF COLLABORATIVE RESEARCH 

Research is normally defined as a systematic inquiry aimed at the 
discovery and interpretation of new knowledge. Traditional 
health and social science research methods have been slow to 
address moral, cultural and ethical factors in research which have 
implications for the interpretation of the findings (Chrisjohn and 
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Young 1996). Participatory research strategies that aim to 
include this context have long been practiced in international 
work (Flora et al. 1997, Smith et al. 1997, Foote-Whyte 1991). 
Variously termed participatory rural appraisal, participant action 
research, action research, and advocacy research, it is drawn 
from radical roots, “but in practice has now become so 
ever-present in development jargon as to be often virtually 
without meaning” (Gardner and Lewis 1996:111). The concept 
derives from a liberal grass-roots approach to development, but 
is often manifested in a hierarchical pattern with external control 
(Gardner and Lewis 1996). 

Most current definitions of participatory research 


emphasize the integration of three elements: social investigation, 


education and action. 

Participatory research seeks to link the processes of 
research, by which data are systematically collected and analysed, 
with the purpose of taking action or affecting social change. To 
link the two processes, participatory research demands a high 
level of participation by those most directly affected by the issue 
being studied, usually called the community [The Royal Society 
of Canada 1995:3] 

The emerging philosophical trend towards collaborative 
research reflects the increasing autonomy of Aboriginal people, 
particularly those living in the Canadian north (Freeman 1993). 
The collaborative research strategy can certainly be traced 
through the evolution of participatory models, but collaboration 
differs from such models in that it reflects a fundamental shift in 
control of the research agenda and a democratization of the 
process (St. Denis 1992). According to Usher: 


Research should be more responsive to the needs and 
priorities of northerners, (northerners should benefit 
both socially and economically from research), people 
have a right to know about and have a say in what 
researchers are doing in their communities, and 
indeed a right to participate in research, or not to 
consent to it, as they choose [Usher 1994:65]. 


Models for negotiating research agendas are increasingly 
being forged in multidisciplinary health research in Aboriginal 
communities (Kateri Memorial Hospital Centre 1996, Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada 1993). The rationale behind this movement 
relates not only to public pressure, but also to cost-cutting, as the 
government shifts the burden of health care from institutional to 
community levels (Alibhai 1996). Other reasons which support 
collaborative research include increasing the long-term 
sustainability of programs, ensuring the cultural appropriateness 
of the research, promoting socioeconomic development and 
transferring skills and knowledge to the community (Alibhai 
1996). 


ADDRESSING COMPLEXITY 

The distinction between the concepts of emic and etic 
(insider/outsider; community/academia) has long been a theme in 
anthropology. Methods and perspectives of anthropologists are 
based on the assumption that they can ‘get at’ the emic, or the 
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insider perspective by listening to the natives. This distinction of 
researcher/other persists, as in the Bartunek and Louis recent 
Insider/Outsider Team Research. 

People who are insiders to a setting being studied often 
have a view of the setting and any findings about it are quite 
different from that of the outside researchers who are conducting 
the study. These differences, we believe, have significant 
implications for the quality of knowledge that will be gained from 
the research, its potential to enhance insiders’ practice, and the 
relationships insiders and outsiders have with each other 
(Bartunek and Louis 1996:1) 

This discussion suffers the usual effects of generalizations, 
which imply a homogeneity to both the insiders and the outsiders. 
Insiders do not necessarily share a common perspective, 
however, people within any culture or community may be 
differentiated by gender, age, economic status, religious beliefs, 
and political affiliations. Although the insider/outsider dichotomy 
may be useful for academic discussion, it belies the complexity of 
the characteristics of the range of collaborators. The insider/ 
outsider distinction can become an unnecessary barrier to the 
establishment of the trust relationship, which Bartunek and Louis 
(1996) correctly identify as an essential component of 
collaborative partnerships. 

To escape ambiguity, definition of terms is necessary. There 
are many definitions of community, depending on the issue under 
investigation. For example, Asch’s definition of a collectivity 
rests on the distinction between self-identification and researcher 
identification of the research group. He refers to ‘a group which 
has a collective sense of itself and of its identity’ (Asch 1994:2), 
or a ‘population group with social structures, common customs, 
and an acknowledged leadership’ (CIOMS 1991:28). This 
corresponds with more traditional definitions of community, 
defined by geographic location, nationality or ethnicity. Asch’s 
second definition of community refers to the group that is 
constructed by the researcher, the intentional community. He 
refers to the Council of International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences (CIOMS) which defines groups ‘solely in demographic 
or statistical terms, with neither leaders nor representatives’ 
(CIOMS 1991:28). The researchers, on the other hand, are 
defined as persons with specialized training in research methods. 
Frankish et al., however, offer a broader framework: 


Community is any group of individuals sharing a given 
interest. This definition includes people who may or may 
not live close to each other but are linked by cultural, 
social, political, health and economic issues. This definition 
also includes the traditional concept of community as a 
geographic area [Frankish et al. 1997:3]. 


In public health research it is important to be aware of the 
composition of a particular community (whether it be 
self-identified or researcher-identified), and the implications of its 
definition for research design. In the case of the Aboriginal 
Advisory Group on Tuberculosis in Alberta, for example, the 
membership includes funders (provincial and national), health 
services personnel (Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal), and 


academics. All members of the group share a common interest in 
the issue of TB, which circumscribes the issues this community 
or collectivity may address. Individuals who have (or have had 
TB) also participate in specific projects (video productions and 
research initiatives) which are designed and/or steered by the 
Advisory Group. In this case, the community is complex, 
including institutional representatives, ethnically identified health 
personnel, and geographic communities (e.g., the four First 
Nations near Hobbema). 


THE NATURE OF ACADEMIA 

Specialization and differentiation of knowledge define success in 
academia. Scholars are rewarded on the basis of individual 
excellence through tenure, the promotion system, merit increases 
and the research funding system. Academics are trained to be 
judged only by their academic peers. They are also trained to 
respect disciplinary boundaries and to speak specialized 
languages. Their environment is set up for highly structured 
research. They are not usually trained to be responsive to the 
communities they research. 

Ann Macaulay, a Professor in the Faculty of Medicine at 
McGill University, has been part of the collaborative team 
conducting diabetes research on the reserve at Kahnawake. She 
observes some of the characteristics of her working environment: 


[Medical] Faculty who do research typically have training 
in epidemiology and biostatistics; research experience; easy 
access to computers, libraries, literature searches, and 
reprints; and grantsmanship and a knowledge of funding 
agencies. They have access to a network of research 
colleagues within the university, as well as nationally and 
internationally, to university expertise in other disciplines, 
and to ethics approval boards. Ideally they have 
departmental facilities, such as a secretary who is familiar 
with typing grant applications, and, with luck, even a little 
seed money [Macaulay 1993:153]. 


Academia is based on a competitive structure and a 
hierarchy of knowledge, with the expert senior scholars leading 
research initiatives and instructing their students, who will 
become the scholars of the future. This system of knowledge 
production and perpetuation is antithetical to the concept that 
expert knowledge can be enhanced, modified or even judged 
inappropriate by non-experts, let alone non-academics. 

The recent Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 
(RCAP) calls for the inclusion of ‘a multiplicity of viewpoints, 
including gender and age’ (RCAP 1997:2). The commissioners 
also suggest that ‘researchers have an obligation to understand 
and observe the protocol concerning communications within any 
Aboriginal community’ (RCAP 1997(5):325) Although these 
guidelines and protocols are in the literature, they are not usually 
part ofan academic’s training. Reconciling the traditional values 
of academia with the recommendations of the RCAP is 
tantamount to a paradigm shift in the Kuhnian sense. 
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THE NATURE OF ACADEMIC COLLABORATORS 

At an individual level, a successful academic community 
collaborator will be someone who does not conform to the 
stereotype of the narrowly focused specialist. Successful 
community collaborators will have some of the following 
characteristics. They may be: 

~ Very secure and established, someone that can take risks 
without fear of censure; e.g., Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize 
Winner in Chemistry could afford to promote the 
therapeutic effects of Vitamin C; 

Academics in the newer interdisciplinary fields, as they are 
less structured and more flexible for at least the first few 
years of their existence; e.g., Public Health Sciences, Family 
Medicine, Health Promotion, Human _ Ecology, 
Environmental Studies; 

Academics in fields where traditional methods can no 
longer answer important contemporary research questions; 
e.g., Epidemiology. 

Academics whose disciplinary specialties are specifically 
directed towards exploring and expanding the boundaries 
of their academic discipline; 

Academics who perceive validity in complementary sources 
of knowledge, abandoning the insider/outsider model or 
expert/non-expert models, whereby indigenous knowledge 
is often perceived as a motherlode of research data just 
waiting to be mined by scholars; 

Academics who work in a supportive environment which 
encourages innovative initiatives (Macaulay 1993: 154); 
Academics who have a mentor relationship with a more 
powerful established academic who can afford to take more 
risks (Macaulay 1993:154); and 

Scholars who have time that is protected for research 
(Macaulay 1993:154). 


These are the academics who are most likely to collaborate 
in community based research programs. They see a benefit to our 
knowledge-producing process that will result from changing who 
is included in knowledge-producing teams. These academics will 
be the front line representatives of the academic community in 
collaborative research, the academic partners. The front line 
collaborators will later serve as brokers, the funnel to other 
specialized scholars once the research questions have been 
framed. 


THE NATURE OF A COLLABORATING 
COMMUNITY 

Just as the institutional context of academia can be defined by 
resources, training and specialized language, so too may a 
community context be outlined. Of course, this will vary 
dramatically with geographic, economic, social and cultural 
factors. Where the organizational characteristics of the academic 
institution are readily described, the characteristics of northern 
communities are less discrete and more integrated. However, the 
process of community participation in research does not occur 
only at the interface with the research team. The complexity of 
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this process is consistently underestimated by academic, 
government, corporate and other research partners. The process 
of community validation of a project within an Aboriginal 
community takes more time than most researchers are used to 
spending on project development (St. Denis 1992, Ryan and 
Robinson 1990). It is also a process which goes on largely behind 
the scenes, and which rarely involves the other partners. Support 
is generated and consensus evolves over time within the 
community. Without full community validation of the project, 
however, the research process will be threatened and if it is 
accomplished at all, may be superficial at best, and inaccurate or 
irrelevant at worst. 

By the time the community agrees to become an active 
collaborator, the circle of communication has included various 
indirect patterns of communication—through extended family 
members, discussions amongst elders, informal groups and 
associations, and political bodies. There are varying degrees of 
this process and the most extensive community involvement may 
not always be appropriate. The community will usually determine 
the required level of internal involvement (depending on the 
objective of the project). There are many situations in which 
community participants should be compensated for their time, 
given that other collaborators are on salary. “Researchers, where 
local community controlled agencies believe it necessary, must 
provide for the employment of local Aboriginal co-investigators” 
(Northern Australian Indian Health Organization 1986: 1). 

At the end of the internal communication/validation 
process, the community should return to the team with the 
following progress: 

— The research issue has been identified as a priority by the 
appropriate members of the community and has the support 
of the power brokers of the community. 

The community view of the research issue has been 
described in an integrated fashion. This will usually be 
oriented towards end-results or outcomes. 

The community will have identified significant members and 
their roles. One of these people may be identified as the key 
representative. 


Community resources may include trained researchers who 
are able to converse in the language of the community, and who 
may indeed become cultural brokers. Within most communities, 
there are factions that may be in opposition on some issues. 
Factionalism may still occur at various stages of the research 
project, but a clear definition and commitment to the research 
objectives is an important tool in later conflict resolution. Each 
community will be the expert at designing its role in collaborative 
research process. 

A community may have specific and detailed knowledge 
about the subject under investigation. Traditional knowledge is 
local, specific, and passed on from generation to generation. It 
may relate to weather patterns or the change in health of a certain 
species over time. Systems of traditional knowledge are not 
always complementary to scientific forms, and may contradict the 
findings of science (Sallenave 1992). Gibson found dissimilarities 
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in the observations of northern Alberta Lubicon Cree hunters and 
wildlife biologists on the health and population size of moose 
(Gibson 1996). It is beyond the scope of this paper to address 
systems of traditional knowledge (Government of the Northwest 
Territories 1991), but respect for and integration of traditional 
knowledge should be considered in the research process. Indeed, 
Canadian environmental assessments have to give equal and full 
consideration to scientific and traditional knowledge, and 
although the protocol remains unclear, the 1996 Broken Hill 
Proprietary diamond mine hearings in the Northwest Territories 
began this process. 


THE NATURE OF COMMUNITY COLLABORATORS 
The community may identify a group of people to work on the 
research team. Some will inevitably play a more active role than 
others, for reasons which may or may not be obvious to 
academic team members. For example, elders often attend such 
meetings, remaining silent throughout the proceedings, and 
offering guidance to the other community members between 
meetings. Community collaborators will have some or all of the 
following characteristics. They may be: 

- Political leaders who are used to working at the boundaries 
of their community and have a strong understanding of the 
values of the other partners; 

People with relevant knowledge and/or experience base 
(Frankish et al. 1997:9); 

People who can spare the time to participate in the 
research; 

People who have an established network in the community; 
and 

People who are politically acceptable to as many of the 
factions within the community(ies) as possible. 


Within the community there may also be individuals who 
have not played leadership roles on previous issues, but who may 
seek an opportunity to participate and may emerge as new 
leaders. However, representation from each institutional partner 
may be uneven: 

Physical presence or absence is, of course, only a crude 
measure of ‘participation’ and there are many other ways in 
which involvement is uneven, and discriminates against the 
recording of certain perspectives while giving priority to others. 
[Mosse 1994:507] 

The process of negotiating the research agenda, if properly 
managed, should minimize opportunities for dominance of 
minority perspectives. Representatives of all collaborating 
institutions will be largely self-selecting based on their interest in 
the issue. It is important to acknowledge, however, that in some 
communities, certain sectors may not be represented or permitted 
to participate, and to try to include them where their input is 
relevant (e.g., children, adolescents, people in prison, invalids). 
For example, in some societies women are not permitted to play 
a public role. In such cases special care can be taken to ensure 
that their perspective is included, albeit by other means (e.g., 
private interview or consultation, written surveys or letters). 


There may also be those who choose to participate to 
further ancillary political agendas; this is not necessarily a 
negative factor, as these personal agendas may well be 


complementary to the research objectives and to furthering the 


outcomes. It is best if such agendas are made explicit, but they 
usually emerge anyway during the course of the early research 
negotiations. 


ARTICULATING THE AGENDAS 

Framing the research question(s) is a process of negotiation. The 
articulation of research agendas entails finding the points at 
which the perspectives of the various collaborators and the 
institutions they represent can converge on an acceptable set of 
research questions. These questions will reflect interests of the 
various parties, which, although still not congruent, become 
complementary. For example, the Kahnawake code of Research 
Ethics (Kateri Memorial Hospital Centre 1996), forged by the 
community and academic partners, outlines principles guiding the 
research and the obligations and roles of both partners. Although 
other models may be used to guide negotiations, no two research 
agreements will be the same. Articulation is the end result of a 
process of negotiation, compromise, and clarification. Once the 
complexity of the process is recognized, the time investment is 
more readily justified. The elements of the process include 
definition of the specific roles of all players, the ethics of data 
collection, ownership of the data, dissemination of the findings, 
and a rigorous and consistent evaluation process. Identification 
of the research questions is only part, albeit an important part, of 
the process of articulation (Cresswell 1994). The way the 
questions are framed will determine the research design and may 
lead to the involvement of a second layer of team members, 
scholars and community members who will address specific 
issues within the project. 

Often a broker plays a key role at this stage. The broker 
may be someone from within the community with communication 
skills and training; it may be an anthropologist, a representative 
from a trusted non-governmental organization, or some other 
individual trained to serve as a cultural broker. The research 
questions, once identified will be re-framed by the broker to fit 
more focused academic disciplinary boundaries. At this point, 
there are several factors that will influence the academic 
response, such as the availability of a scholar with the required 
expertise, who has the interest and the time available to commit 
to the research. This is the point at which the academic front-line 
collaborators serve as a funnel or a referral mechanism to recruit 
the second layer of collaborators, those with specialized expertise 
to address the now formulated question(s). Their interests are 
more specialized, and they may address specific questions or 
sections of the research project. In some communities, where 
differences between academic and community collaborators are 
significant (i.e., language, culture), it may be extremely difficult 
to articulate agendas and negotiate collaborative approaches 
without speaking the same conceptual language. The researchers 
may need to be prepared to abandon standard scientific jargon 
and approaches. 
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CONCLUSION | 
Negotiation of the research agenda takes place between the 
front-line collaborators from each institutional setting, for 
example, academics and members of a northern community. 
These people, however, are not negotiating so much on behalf of, 
but in consultation with the institutions they represent. At this 
stage, the ethical and procedural issues which will have been 
successfully negotiated include: the roles and responsibilities of 
each collaborator, the desired outcomes of the research, 
measures of validity, ownership of data, control of funding, and 
the channels/mode of dissemination of the research findings. © 
The outcome of this process of negotiating the research 
agenda is an articulated set of research questions that are 
acceptable to all of the research partners. The articulation 
between the organizational cultures of the institutions, which may 
well have appeared incompatible at the outset, are now 
complementary. It is worth noting that this complex process has 
taken place prior to what was traditionally seen as the beginning 
of a research project: that is the research design. The 
collaborative process, once established, can guide and sustain the 
remaining steps of the research process, including methods 
selection, data collection, analysis and interpretation, and 
dissemination of results. 
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Ethnobotanical Research in Northwest British Columbia: 
Collaboration with the Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en 


Leslie Main Johnson 


ABSTRACT. An ethnobotanical research effort has been underway in northwestern British Columbia in collaboration with the 
Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en for the past thirteen years. There are a number of ways that ethnobotanical research can benefit Northern 
indigenous communities. It can contribute to community health through study of nutritional contributions of traditional plant foods, 
and of traditional medicinal plants. Ethnobotanical research can also contribute to studies of traditional ecological knowledge and 
land use, which can figure in land claims and treaty negotiations and impact assessment studies of Northern developments. 
Ethnobotanical knowledge is an important realm of traditional cultural knowledge, and can contribute to community well-being 
through acknowledgement and recognition of the authority of elders and the value of their knowledge. Such knowledge can also 
enhance self-esteem in younger people as they reconstruct a positive identity as indigenous people. Research with Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en people has focused on traditional plant uses, indigenous medicines and foods, and traditional ecological knowledge, 
including conservation practices, landscape terms and land management through burning. The results of these studies have been used 
in local teaching programs, and in the program of the Wilp Si Satxw drug and alcohol treatment centre. They have also been used 
by the Strategic Watershed Analysis Team in aboriginal rights land use referrals. 


About the author: Leslie Main Johnson is a Research Associate with the Canadian Circumpolar Institute and Grant Notley 
Postdoctoral Fellow at the University of Alberta (Anthropology). She has conducted ethnobotanical, ethnomedical, and ecological 
research with indigenous peoples of northwest British Columbia, Canada. Her current research deals with indigenous landscape 
perception and ethnoecology. Her publications include a series of articles on ethnobotany and related topics, and several co-authored 
papers of geomorphology and paleoenvironment. 


INTRODUCTION communities reflect the common national context. 
There are a number of ways in which ethnobotanical research can Ethnobiological research which includes ethnozoological 
benefit Northern indigenous or traditional communities (Fig. 1). knowledge, may be even more appropriate to Northern 
My comments are particularly relevant to Canadian Native situations, and ideally, a broad program of ethnobiological 
peoples, as the political and economic factors affecting these research would be the best approach. 
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Figure 1. Areas of community benefit from ethnobiological research. 
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Ethnobotanical research can contribute to community health 
through the study of nutritional contributions of traditional plant 
foods (Turner 1995), and through documentation and study of 
traditional medicinal plants (Alcorn 1996). In the North, plant 
contributions to nutritional status may be out of proportion to 
their contribution to total food intake because carbohydrate, fibre 
and some vitamins such as vitamin C may not be easily supplied 
by the rest of the traditional diet. In addition, interactions 
between foods and medicines can be significant in terms of 
health: foods may contain medicinal substances in addition to 
nutrients (Johnson 1997; Etkin 1986, 1994; Johns 1990) and 
traditional medicines such as conifer needle or Labrador tea 
tonics would contribute to vitamin C intake. 
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Figure 2. Gitksan and Wet’suwet’en traditional territories. 


Foods may also contain toxins. Toxins which are derived 
from environmental contaminants in animal foods from sources 
high on food chains have been particularly problematic in 
northern communities. Such interactions are less likely with plant 
derived foods, although traditional foods such as cow parsnip 
(Heracleum lanatum) may contain toxic substances which 
traditional harvesting and preparation procedures address (see 
Kuhnlein and Turner 1991, Johnson-Gottesfeld 1996). 

A second area of benefit from ethnobotanical or 
ethnobiological research is the documentation of land use and 
traditional ecological management. Approaches to co- 
management of important northern animal species such as 
caribou have been explored by Freeman and others in recent 
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years (cf. Berkes 1981, Freeman 1986). Where landscape firing 
alters vegetation communities to enhance production of both 
animal and plant species, recognition of traditional knowledge 
can contribute to maintenance of landscape productivity and the 
subsistence base of Native communities (Blackburn and 
Anderson 1993, Boyd and Lang, forthcoming, Lewis 1982, 
Lewis and Ferguson 1988). Knowledge of ecological 
communities has figured in several recent studies from other 
areas (Martin 1995, Beaucage and Taller de Tradicion Oral 1997, 
Taller de Tradicion Oral and Beaucage 1996, Bernstein et al. 
1997). 


Table 1. Medicinal plants most frequently mentioned by 
Gitksan consultants. 


Consultants 
Doitscut Crpmartoriay [29 
Yow pnt ty ptr abating [17 
ain tow Vraum vid [1 
Sue isons) [9 

es 

_ 


Spruce and lodgepole pine (Picea sp. 
and Pinus contorta) 

Common juniper (Juniperus communis) 
Red elderberry (Sambucus racemosa) 


Another obvious area of application that can benefit 
northern communities is to demonstrate the range of potential 
impacts of northern industrial development, through the 
resolution of resource and land-use conflicts between indigenous 
communities and outside developers—obviously a highly political 
process with large economic stakes. Some of these impacts may 
involve non-timber forest products (NTFPs), which can provide 
a component of present or future economic development. 
Economic bases of rural indigenous communities are often 
tenuous, and markets for traditional crafts (which require access 
to the plants and animals necessary to make them), foods, or 
medicinal plants may provide an alternative to large scale 
extractive industries which are often not sustainable and are not 
under community control. New NTFPs which may not have been 
part of the traditional economy may also be developed (cf. 
Anonymous 1992). 

Indirect effects of ethnobotanical research can include 
validating traditional culture and knowledge. It has been argued 
that presenting traditional knowledge and culture in a positive 
light enhances self-esteem and community cohesion, thereby 
helping to combat the toll on individual psychological health and 
community well-being created by pressures of acculturation and 
changing economic and political relations with larger nation 
states and world culture. Traditional knowledge can perform a 
symbolic function as a marker of "difference with a plus". 
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Table 2. Empirical Validation of Gitksan Medicinal Uses of Plants 
Latin names(s) Used by Similar Active Bioassays Confirmed 


Other Groups Uses Chemicals Level 1 


Abies lasiocarpa 7 yes yes no Vv 
Achillea millaefolium 53 yes yes antibacterial v 
Alnus crispa ssp. sinuata 5 yes yes ¥ 
A. viridis 2 yes yes 
Alnus incanal 14 yes yes anti-cancer v 
A rubra 10 yes yes antibacterial & antifungal v 
Anemone ?multifida 4 yes yes no v 
Angelica genuflexa 1 no none reported no no 
Aralia nudicaulis and/or 6 yes yes no v 
Actaea rubra 15 yes yes no v 
Arnica cordifolia 3 no* none reported no no 
Athyrium filix femina, 9 none reported no v 
Drypteris felix-mas 3 yes no 
D. expansa 4 none reported no v 
Calla palustris 2 no yes no no 
Castilleja miniata no no* yes? no no 
Cornus stolonifera 23 no yes antibacterial (wk) no 
Equisetum arvense and 19 yes yes v 
E. hyemale, yes yes antibacterial (neg.) v 
E. variegatum, yes none reported no no 
E. pratense yes none reported no Vv 
Geum macrophyllum 11 yes none reported antifungal v 
Heracleum lanatum 30 yes yes antibacterial & antifungal Vv 
Inonotus obliquus and Fomes ignarius 4 yes none reported antibacterial v 
Juniperus communis and 27 yes yes antibacterial Vv 
J. scopulorum 16 yes none reported no v 
Ledum groenlandicum 20 yes yes no v 
Lobaria pulmonaria and L. oregana 3 no none reported no no 
Lonicera involucrata 13 yes none reported antibacterial (neg.) v 
Lupinus arcticus no no prob. Yes no no 
Malus fuscus 11 some none reported no Vv 
Nuphar polysepalum 10 yes none reported antibacterial v 
N. lutea yes 
Oplopanax horridus 33 yes ? antibacterial, brine v 
Shrimp (neg.), antiviral 
Picea x lutzii (hybrid spruce) i yes none reported antibacterial, antifungal v 
P. engelmannii x 4 yes Vv 
P. sitchensis x 7 yes v 
P. glauca 6 yes yes no v 
P. mariana 6 yes none reported v 
Pinus contorta 13 yes yes antibacterial Vv 
Populus tremuloides 19 some yes** antibacterial (wk.) ¥? 
Prunus pensylvanica 6 yes yes no v 
Sambucus racemosa 20 yes yes no f 
Shepherdia canadensis 16 yes yes** anticancer v 
Smilacina racemosa 20 yes none reported no v 
Sorbus sitchensis and S. scopulina 9 yes 2? yes** no v 
Thalictrum occidentale no no* yes** no no 
Tsuga heterophylla 12 no’ none reported no no 
Veratrum viride 20 yes yes no v 


Viburnum edule 5 some none reported v 


* — related species similar use 


** active chemicals may not relate to Gitksan use 


' confirming record not independent 
"18 records total for all three constituent species 
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ETHNOBIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN NORTHERN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

My own ethnobotanical research has taken place in northwestern 
British Columbia (Fig. 2) over the past twelve years where I have 
worked with the Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en. The general areas of 
emphasis mentioned above can be identified in my on-going 
ethnobotanical research. Medicinal plants and healing knowledge, 
foods, and traditional ecological knowledge have been in turn 
major research foci (Gottesfeld and Anderson 1988; Gottesfeld 
1992a,b, 1994a,b,c; Johnson-Gottesfeld 1995; Johnson 
forthcoming b). Practical applications for community well-being 
have also been a continuing concern. Medicinal plants, and to a 
lesser extent traditional foods were the focus of the Traditional 
Medicine Project in 1987-1988. Wet'suwet'en foods and 
medicines were also researched in the Kyah Wiget Curriculum 
Project for the Moricetown School. Traditional ecological 
knowledge was mostly investigated after the formal end of the 
Traditional Medicine Project in 1988. 

Information in these various studies was collected by open- 
ended interviews, mostly Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en Elders. These 
interviews were generally conducted in English in the homes of 
the consultants; most interviews were taped. A translator was 
employed for some Elders whose English was very limited. Plants 
or plant parts, drawings, and photographs were used during the 
interviews. Some information was also recorded in Elders’ 
meetings and in informal contexts. Field trips with Elders and 
other local people for collection of medicinal plants or food 
plants were also made. Vouchers of plants used by Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en people were collected and have been deposited in 
the Royal British Columbia Museum and in the herbarium of the 
University, and a collection of botanical specimens is also kept in 
the library of the Gitksan Treaty Office in Hazelton, B.C. 
Photographs of plants, Elders, aboriginal burning, and landforms 
and ecological communities, and other relevant subjects were 
also taken. 


Medicinal Plants 

The most important medicinal plants of the Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en people are devil's club (Oplopanax horridus), 
yellow pond lily (Nuphar lutea ssp. polysepalum), Indian 
hellebore (Veratrum viride), conifer barks and pitches (Abies 
lasiocarpa, Picea x lutzii, and Pinus contorta) juniper boughs 
(Juniperus communis), and the barks of several deciduous shrubs 
(Gottesfeld and Anderson 1988; Gottesfeld 1992a, 1994b; 
Johnson 1997). An unusual medicinal plant is the fungus known 
as cinder conk (/nonotus obliquus) which was used for 
moxabustion to relieve pain and inflammation (Gottesfeld 
1992b). Table 1 shows the medicinal plants most frequently 
mentioned by Gitksan consultants. Gitksan medicinal plants have 
been recently examined in what Carol Browner and her 
colleagues have called a "biobehavioural" analysis (Browner et 
al. 1988, Johnson 1997). This method involves looking at the 
probable empirical efficacy. of herbal medicines by first 
determining if other unrelated groups of people have used the 


plants in similar ways. This is their "validation" at LevelI (Table | 


2). It must be pointed out here that plants whose uses are not 
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confirmed by this method are NOT to be considered "invalid"; in 
most cases adequate phytochemical or clinical information to 
confirm traditional uses does not exist, or types of treatment are 
based on principles too dissimilar from western biomedical 
practice to be confirmed by this method. Traditional uses of most 
of the 38 Gitksan medicinal plants included in my analysis are 
confirmed at Level I. 


Table 3: Validation Analysis for Oplopanax horridus, Devil’s 
Club 


antibacterial activity demon- 
strated for methanol extracts of 
the bark including strong 
Mycobacterium phiei inhibition 
(McCutcheon ef al. 1992); 
weaker anti-viral activity against 
respiratory syncytial virus 
(McCutcheon et al. 1995). 


N/A 


no information 


pressure) 
antibacterial activity against 
Salmonella typhimurium 


I 
(22/33) 
(McClutcheon ef al. 1992) 
antibacterial properties Il 
(McCutcheon et al. 1992) (5/33) 
likely to prevent bacterial skin I 
conditions (4/33) 


lor IV? 
(5/33) 


Validation 


Il or HI (14/33) 


1 (7/33) 


21 
(1/33- high blood 


clinical evidence of 
hypoglycaemic effects of devil’s 
club extracts, but other clinical 

studies failed to support findings 
(Justice 1966, Smith 1983). 


Diabetes 


Cancer 
prevention or 


no known cancer-preventive or 
tumor-inhibiting chemicals 


antibacterial and anti-viral 


I 
(4/33) 
properties might help prevent 


I 
(6/33) 
diseases 
Arthritis no known anti-inflammatory or I 
analgesic compounds (13/33) 

Known phytochemical and pharmacological properties of 
traditional medicinal plants can also be used to ascertain the 
likelihood, from a biomedical perspective, that traditional 
medicines would be effective to treat the conditions for which 


they are used. These are Browner's Level II and Level III. 
Browner and her colleagues also hasten to point out that the 
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Table 4. Gitksan and Wet’suwet’en Food Plants 


English name Latin name(s) Fruits Roots' Inner ‘Greens’ Other 
Bark 

aspen, trembling Populus tremuloides GC 

black tree lichen Alectoria sp. Ww 

blueberry, lowbush Vaccinium caespitosum G, W 

bunchberry Cornus canadensis G, W 

‘carrots’ Daucus carrota; Lupinus arcticus G 

‘wild carrots” ?Sium suave W 

chokecherry Prunus virginiana var. melanocarpa G? 

columbine, red Aquilegia formosa G, W 

cottonwood, black Populus balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa G 

cow parsnip, ‘wild rhubarb’ Heracleum lanatum G, W 

crabapple, Pacific Malus fuscus G 

cranberry, bog and ?lowbush Vaccinium oxycoccus and ?V. vitis-idaea G, W 

cranberry, highbush Viburnum edule G, W 

currant, wild blue Ribes laxiflorum ? G 

Elderberry, red Sambucus racemosa G 

fir, subalpine Abies lasiocarpa G 

fireweed Epilobium angustifolium G 

‘frogberries’ Rubus pubescens G 

gooseberry, northern Ribes oxyacanthoides G, W 

hawthorn, black, ‘thornberry’ Crataegus douglasii G 

hazelnut, beaked Corylus cornuta G, W 

hemlock, western Tsuga heterophylla G, W 

highbush blueberry Vaccinium ovalifolium G, W 

huckleberry, black Vaccinium membranaceum G, W 

kinnikinnik Arctostaphylos uva-ursi G, W 

Labrador tea, ‘swamp tea’ Ledum groenlandicum G, W 

nettle, stinging Urtica dioica G‘ 

onion, nodding Allium cernuum G, W 

pincherry Prunus pensylvanica G 

pine, lodgepole Pinus contorta G, W 

raspberry Rubus idaeus G, W 

riceroot lily Fritillaria camschatcensis G, W 

rose (hips) Rosa acicularis G 

salmonberry Rubus spectabilis G 

saskatoon Amelanchier alnifolia G, W 

soapberry Shepherdia canadensis G, W 

Solomon’s Seal, false Smilacina racemosa G, W 

spiny wood fern Dryopteris expansa G, W 

spruce P. roche, hybrid spruce G 

stonecrop Sedum divergens G, W 

strawberry bramble Rubus pedatus G 

strawberry, wild Fragaria virginiana G, W 

thimbleberry Rubus parviflorus G, W 


G=Gitksan use; W=Wet’suwet’en use 

1. Includes true roots, rhizomes, and bulbs 

2. Use for food reported in Smith (n.d.); not mentioned in modern fieldwork 

3. Use reported by Morice 1893; not mentioned in modern fieldwork 

4. one modern report which may be learned from edible plant manuals or local Eurocanadian settlers 


properties of the plants must also be looked at in terms of the were confirmed at Level II or III (Johnson 1997). In examining 


understandings that people within the culture have of illness and the probable efficacy of traditional herbal therapies, one must 
disease conditions. Uses of eleven of 38 Gitksan medicinal plants take into account traditional modes of administration and 
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indigenous therapeutic indications. Table 3 shows a detailed 
analysis of the validation of the most important Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en medicinal plant, devil's club. 


Food Plants 

Food plants were documented during the Kyah Wiget 
Curriculum project, the Traditional Medicine Project, and in 
subsequent research (Table 4). An early focus of nutritional 
research was the identification and collection of the most 
important traditional root food, and an important famine food in 
earlier times, called in Gitksan ax and in Witsuwit'en (the spelling 
of the language spoken by the Wet'suwet'en) diyii'n (Turner ef 
al. 1992). This turned out to be spiny wood fern rootstock, the 
rhizome of Dryopteris expansa. This rhizome was collected by 
both Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en people, and was remembered 
with pleasure by elders when they spoke of it. Johnson- 
Gottesfeld (1996) contains an analysis of the contributions and 
nutritional significance of plant foods in the Wet'suwet'en diet. 


Berry Patch Localities 
Maintained by Fire 
@ Native Indian Village 
© Black huckleberry 
¢ Lowbush blueberry 


Figure 3. Reproduced from Boyd and Land (forthcoming), 
with permission from publisher. KEY: Villages: a. Git- 
anyaaw (Kitwancool), 2. Gitwngax (Kitwanga), 3. Gijigu- 
kwhla (Gitsegukla), 4. Gisbayakws or Anspayakws (Kispiox), 
5. Sigit’ox (Glen Vowell), 6. Git-an’maaxs, 7. Tse-Kya 
(Hagwilget), 8. Kyah Wiget (Moricetown); Berry patches 
(informal names except ‘p’): a. Wilson Creek, b. mountain by 
Gitwingax, c. Price Creek, d. Shandilla, e. Moonlit Creek, f 
mountain by Gisbayaksw, g. valley by Gisbayakws, h. Cariboo 
Mountain, i. Flat between Salmon River and Pinenut Creek, j. 
Two Mile, k. Mine Mile Mountain, |. mountain west of 
Hazelton, m. valley by Kyah Wiget, n. hills by Trout Creek, o. 
Nadina Crossing, and p. Kslaawt. 


A small amount of original nutritional research was also 
conducted on the nutrient composition of fresh pine "sap" or 
"cambium", as good values on the edible portion were lacking in 
the literature. It turned out that pine "cambium" was comparable 
to some fruits like blueberries in its carbohydrate content, and 
that it was the best plant source of folic acid in the traditional 
diet, supplying approximately 45% of adult male daily needs per 
100 gm portion, and about 26% of the daily folate recommended 
for a pregnant woman. Folate, or folic acid, has recently been 
recognized as important in preventing birth defects, and low 
folate levels in young women who become pregnant cause 
increased risk of neural tube defects in their infants such as spina 
bifida or anencephaly (Anonymous 1992). The staff of the Dze 
L K'ant Friendship Centre in Smithers found the analysis of 
traditional Wet'suwet'en diet of interest for use in community 
health programs. 


Traditional Ecological Knowledge 
Ecologically oriented ethnobiological research examined 
aboriginal burning by Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en (Gottesfeld 
1994a, Johnson forthcoming), Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en 
conservation concepts and practices (Gottesfeld 1994c), and 
Gitksan ecological perception and classification (Johnson 1997). 
Aboriginal burning was widespread in the past, particularly for 
the maintenance of high productivity berry patches (Fig. 3). 
Berries were the most important plant foods and berry patch 
productivity was extremely important (Gottesfeld 1994 a,b,c; 
Johnson-Gottesfeld 1995; Johnson 1997). Annual burning still 
takes place in the vicinity of the villages. Indigenous Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en conservation concepts and practices differ from 
those of modern resource managers (Table 5) (Gottesfeld 
1994b). Respect for resource species, and a sense that use with 
respect engenders renewal, are fundamental to Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en understandings of relationships of humans and the 
species on which they depend. A sense of the value of species for 
their own sake, that all species have a right to exist, also 
underlies Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en conservation concepts. 
Eileen Joseph, director of the Territory Management Program in 
1992-1993, was very interested in this analysis and used the 
material in the wildlife management component in 1993. 
Landscape perception and_ traditional ecological 
classification has been a more recent focus of research (Johnson 
1997). In this last research effort, collaboration has been with the 
Strategic Watershed Analysis Team, originally of the Gitksan 
Treaty Office, and now an independent Gitksan consulting firm. 
Interest in this area arose from attempts to explore 
understandings of the habitats where traditionally used plants 
were found; the author found rather quickly that her consultants 
had a different mental "map" of the landscape than she did (Fig. 
4). Where ecologists tend to describe communities by dominant 
plant species and topographic setting or hydrological status, 
Gitksan make reference to topography (mountain or lowland), 
water status (swamp or not swamp), and lack of trees (various 
words for meadow, slide area, or non-treed areas, including 
burned over areas). Species composition is not generally used in 
naming habitats, and the words for forest seem to translate as 
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Figure 4. Diagram with Gitksan landscape terms in boldface capitals, glosses in italics with single quotation marks. English 


habitat and topographic feature terms in lower case, non-italic letters. (Special river terms, beaver dam, glacier, not shown.) 
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"among the trees". There were not equivalents for aspen woods 
or black spruce swamp. 

Understandings of habitat of resources species, both plant 
and animal, seem tied to deep knowledge of specific territory, of 
named places, rather than to generalizations about landscape 
types. This information was gathered by a combination of open 
ended and more directed interviews with various speakers of 
Gitxsanimx, using drawings and photos as elicitation materials, 
or simply asking if Gitksan glosses for various English vegetation 
and landform terms exist. This research is ongoing, and the 
results are still preliminary. The papers that have resulted from 
the ethno-ecological research have been instrumental in 
validating traditional ecological knowledge, and making 
provincial land managers aware of the extent of traditional 
management of resources. In 1996 a co-operative experimental 
berry patch burn with the BC Forest Service was scheduled to 
attempt to reestablish a traditional berry patch near Gitwingax (as 
far as I know the project has not yet been carried out. Such a 
project was discussed again in 1997, and a burn may be carried 
out as part of the project on autecology of shrub species that 
Symbios Research and Restoration is undertaking with the 
Strategic Watershed Analysis Team (Burton n.d.)). 


Table 5. Gitksan and Wet’suwet’en Conservation Concepts 


The bounty of the land is the gift of the creator, and must be used 
and treated with respect for plants and animals to renew 
themselves. 


Animals or plants which are not needed or used may disappear. 


People are part of the creation and have obligations to other plants 


and animals; they are not different and apart from the rest of the 
creation. 


Waste or improper treatment of animals which have given 
themselves to you will result in their refusal to do so in the future. 


People have an obligation to look after their land, and the land will 
take care of them in return. 


Economic Development and Non-Timber Forest Products 

Another realm where ethnobotanical research can be of benefit 
is in the research of traditionally used non-timber forest products 
which could be developed to help diversify the economy. The 
simple documentation of which species were traditionally used, 
and their ecological distribution may help in local efforts to 
develop land use and economic development plans for their 
territories. The ethnobotanist can also help to make available to 
local people information on uses and projects carried out by 
other peoples, and on novel resources such as pine mushrooms. 
The Lax Skiik have been working on developing a 
comprehensive resource plan for their territory, which includes 
management for traditional resources such as berries and 
medicinal plants, and novel resources such as pine mushrooms 
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(Art Loring, pers. comm. 1997; Darlene Vegh, pers. comm. 
1997). The Gitksan have participated strongly in the commercial 
harvest of pine mushrooms on their territories in the 1990s, 
working both as pickers and as buyers. 

Continued development of value-added products, including 
those based on traditional arts and crafts, also provide viable 
economic alternatives. Birch and maple, often treated as 'weed' 
trees, are used for a variety of traditional products which have a 
much higher market value than raw logs or abandoned slash 
piles, including birch bark baskets (which retailed for amounts on 
the order of $40-$70 each for medium to large baskets in 1988- 
1992), birch wood spoons (retailing for $40 each in 1984), and 
maple snowshoes (which sold for $150 a pair from the maker in 
1988). 


The Process of Collaboration and the Goal of Preservation of 
Cultural Knowledge 

Validation and preservation of cultural knowledge is a pervasive 
theme in the ethnobotanical research in which I have been 
engaged. One of the obvious reasons to collect this information 
has been to preserve it for future generations, the grandchildren. 
I have worked with Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en school and youth 
programs to assist them with plant components to their cultural 
curriculum materials. In 1995 and 1996 I also exchanged 
information and collaborated with the people involved in the 
Gitksan Dictionary Project, particularly Joan Ryan (Ha‘namuxw) 
and Art Mathews (Dinim Get), both hereditary chiefs. Joan Ryan 
has recently retired as the director of Gitksan curriculum 
development for Provincial School District 88, and Art Mathews 
works with the Adult Basic Education program in Gitwingax. 
Since the completion of my doctoral dissertation, a number of the 
Gitksan language and culture teachers have requested copies as 
a reference in preparing their teaching materials. 

The model of collaborative research I have followed is low- 
profile and informal, and has depended on my residence within 
the region and previous relationships with Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en people as friends, and in professional work 
undertaken for the Gitksan-Wet'suwet'en Tribal Council. The 
development of this research program was gradual and 
evolutionary, and took place essentially within the regional 
context. In this sense, it differs from other more formal 
collaborative approaches such as Participatory Action Research 
(e.g., Ryan and Robinson 1990). 

Ethnobotanical research was undertaken at the initiative of 
my Gitksan associate Beverley Anderson, who is also a 
community health nurse, to help her in identifying and 
documenting medicinal plants used by Elders of her family and 
other Gitksan elders. We began by identifying the important 
medicinal plants, and the elders who knew a lot about medicinal 
plant uses, and started collecting and photographing plants, and 
interviewing willing elders. This phase of the research was quite 
informal in 1985 and 1986, with Beverley or me conducting 
interviews as opportunity arose, and sharing what we had 
learned. Subsequently, we sought funding for an expanded 
Traditional Medicine Program to document healing knowledge 
and plant uses of both the Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en people, with 


the support of the Gitksan- Wet'suwet'en Tribal Council. We were 
successful in obtaining one year's funding from NNADAP 
(Medical Services Branch) in 1987-1988. The rationale was the 
preservation of ethnobotanical and cultural healing knowledge, 
and the eventual application of this knowledge to current and 
future Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en health needs. NNADAP's 
mandate is especially focused on those aspects of community and 
individual well-being that enhance self-esteem and identity, and 
reduce the mental health problems which pre-dispose to 
substance abuse. 


‘ ; oe ¢o.e ° . 2 —_ 
Figure 5. Wet ’suwet’en Elder, the late Madeline Alfred, 
preparing subalpine fir bark for a medicinal mixture. Photo 
taken 1990. 


Pr nig 


During the Traditional Medicine Program, we worked with 
the Gitksan Wet'suwet'en Education Society, which was 
organizing the future program of the Wilp Si Satgw Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Treatment Centre to be constructed by Gitwingax. 
We participated in a series of Elders' meetings in the different 
villages to hear the Elders' perspectives on health, healing, and 
the role of traditional medicine in dealing with drug and alcohol 
problems. The research we engaged in consisted of a more 
extensive series of interviews with elders, collecting trips, and 
documentation of various aspects of traditional knowledge. 
Overlapping the Traditional Medicine Program was the Kyah 
Wiget Plant Curriculum Project, funded by the Secretary of 
State. This project was initiated by the Kyah Wiget Independent 
School to develop curriculum materials on traditional plant uses. 
This school was explicitly founded to overcome negative feelings 
that Wet'suwet'en children experienced in school, and to provide 
a culturally-sensitive environment with strong Wet'suwet'en 
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language and culture components to the school program. I 
worked there with the language and culture teacher Doris 
Michell, and with the non- Wet'suwet'en principal, Ross Hoffman. 
We conducted a number of interviews with Wet'suwet'en Elders 
on traditional plant uses, which were tape-recorded, and two 
field trips to collect medicinal plants (Figure 5), which were 
documented with photographs or video-taped. After two years, 
a book on traditional Wet'suwet'en plant uses was produced for 
the school (Gottesfeld 1991) which was given to participating 
elders, and was also made available to the public in the nearby 
town of Smithers. 

After the formal end of the Traditional Medicine Program, 
I continued to present ethnobotanical and traditional medicine 
information in a variety of local contexts. I gave lectures for the 
Addiction Resource Workers program and a workshop for 
Community Awareness and Prevention workers in Hazelton. 
Traditional plant resources have also been included in modules of 
the Territory Management Program of the Gitksan-Wet'suwet'en 
Education Society and in the Forestry Technician Training 
Program run by Northwest Community College in Hazelton. The 
ecology and traditional plant gathering modules in the Territory 
Management Program led to my connections with the Strategic 
Watershed Analysis Team in Hazelton, a resource management 
consulting group of Gitksan technicians. Darlene Vegh, one of 
the original SWAT members, took forest ecology in 1992. Janet 
Collier, another member of the SWAT group, was a student in 
the plant collecting module in 1994. These connections have 
facilitated ongoing research collaboration in the areas of 
ecological relations and traditional resource use and 
management. 

Traditional medicine has also formed a component of the 
program in the Wilp Si Satxw addictions treatment centre, and 
the culture camps for young people. I have been asked to lead 
hikes to talk about plant resources with both Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en youth (Figure 6), which is one way of returning 
knowledge to the community and helping to interest the young 
people in their culture and land. The written products of my 
research are of use and interest to the community. To ensure 
continued community access to this information, copies of all 
research materials and publications resulting from my 
ethnobotany research are housed in the Office of Hereditary 
Chiefs library in Hazelton, B.C., and some of the Wet'suwet'en 
materials are also housed in the Office of Wet'suwet'en 
Hereditary Chiefs in Moricetown. Consultation with the 
community about publication of research conducted in the area 
is necessary, and editorial review or co-authoring with Gitksan 
or Wet'suwet'en people is the best way to make sure that what is 
published is accurate and in the community interest. The first 
published paper on Gitksan ethnobotany and traditional medicine 
was co-authored with Beverley Anderson, my collaborator and 
director of the Traditional Medicine Programme (Gottesfeld and 
Anderson 1988). In the future, Beverley Anderson and I hope to 
prepare an illustrated book on Gitksan plant uses for local 
people, which will prominently feature the words of the elders, 
and will also help people identify and locate traditionally 
important plants. 
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Figure 6. Wet 'suwet’en girls enjoying soapberry froth they 
have just made at the Gitumden summer youth camp at 
Collins Lake, August 1994. 


The research collaboration I have had with the Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en has, I hope, been of mutual benefit. I am sharply 
aware that my return to academic life and my success in this 
venue would not have been possible without the opportunities 
afforded me by the Gitksan and Wet'suwet'en people and their 
more formal organizations including the Gitksan-Wet'suwet'en 
Tribal Council and successor organizations, and both the 
Gitksan- Wet'suwet'en Education Society and the Kyah Wiget 
Education Society. I feel in turn a deep commitment to ensure 
that my research continues to be of benefit to the Gitksan and 
Wet'suwet'en. 
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ABSTRACT . The need for an ethically grounded framework for public health risk communication is documented through a 
discussion of problems encountered in the communication of risks associated with chemical contaminants in foods. The need for such 
a framework has been recognized within the risk communication literature, with particular reference to the concept of consent. The 
biomedical ethics paradigm is introduced as one basis for public health ethics through discussion of principle-based ethics and 
relational ethics. Intuitions about ethical risk communication from public health professionals in Canada are traced historically to 


provide the initial foundation for an ethically grounded framework for public health ethics. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Health risk communication is an ancient activity and probably as 
old as culture itself. Krimsky and Plough (1988) suggest that 
human history is a story of dealing with and adapting to risks 
through myths, metaphors and rituals. Risk communication is 
embedded within our cultural discourse. The explicit and 
pervasive use of the word “risk” in connection with 
communication and health is a late twentieth century 
phenomenon (Golding 1992, Skolbekken 1995) and is a well- 
recognized characteristic of our present health culture. No one 
has developed a definition of risk that captures the plurality of 
conceptual meanings in the various academic disciplines and 
cultural groups (Renn 1992, Thompson and Dean 1996, Hrudey 
and Light 1996) and thus, paradoxically, there is a 
communication problem with respect to the notion of risk. 

The purpose of this paper is threefold: (a) to document the 
need for an ethically grounded health risk communication 
framework and (b) to introduce the concepts of ethics developed 
for the practice of medicine and (c) to trace the history of ethical 
intuitions in the Canadian Journal of Public Health concerning 
health communication and education (section 5). An ethically 
grounded framework is a conceptual scheme providing a 
spectrum of cases and corresponding ethical principles to provide 
guidance in understanding particular risk communication 
dilemmas. Ethical intuitions are values that inform public health 
practice and provide a public health context for ethical principles. 

We are developing a framework from a synthesis of the 
collective intuitions within the health communication field, and 
the ethical critiques of communication practice from outside the 
field. We will identify common ethical elements by following the 
historical movement of public health communication activities 
documenting the ethical intuitions of communicators in the 
Canadian Journal of Public Health. We also identify some of the 
unique needs of health risk communication by an analysis of the 
risk communication literature. An ethical framework for health 
risk communication will share many common elements with 
frameworks for health education, but will have unique aspects 
relating to the particulars of risk communication. 
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The most complete ethically grounded framework available 
for public health is that developed for the practice of medicine, 
generally referred to as “biomedical ethics” (Beauchamp and 
Childress 1994). A central premise of this paper is that “public 
health” and “health care” are different practices and each requires 
its own framework. One essential difference is that in medicine, 
the public knocks on the door of the physician, whereas in public 
health, the public health worker knocks on the door of the public 
(J. Howell, pers. comm. 1997). This viewpoint is reinforced by 
Crooke (1966) who wrote that “the public health worker is 
precisely the opposite of the traditional physician standing in 
warm relationship to his client (if only in ideal terms)” (Crooke 
1966:300). Lappe (1986) has also made the distinction between 
public health and medical ethics along similar lines, arguing that 
public health ethics deals with collections of individuals and is 
more concerned with community rights and society as a whole, 
while medical ethics is concerned with rights of individuals in 
relationship with physicians. The frameworks for both practices 
may share an overall structure and even categories of ethical 
thought, but they will differ because of the essential difference 
and context in which they are practiced. 

Risk communication embraces a broad range of 
communication activities in health care: from communication of 
benefits and harms determined in risk assessment to individual 
persons or broad disclosures to the entire public through health 
advisories. In each of these areas, both common and unique 
ethical dilemmas develop. Therefore, we envision an ethically 
grounded framework encompassing the details of risk assessment 
and communication, taking into account the certainty and 
uncertainty of the information in relation to its value in improving 
the health of the target population. 


The Need For A Public Health Ethical Framework for Risk 
Communication 

In terms of ethics, the greatest problem for risk communicators 
is that the practice does not have a framework through which 
ethical problems can be articulated, and perhaps even more 
importantly, one which can provide a basis for recognizing an 
ethical problem when it arises. For example, in Health Canada's 


(1996), Health Risk Communication Handbook, there is no 
mention of an ethical framework nor any ethics guidelines. In 
fact, the word “ethics” does not appear anywhere in the text. 
Similarly, in the second edition of Public Health and Preventive 
Medicine in Canada (Shah 1990), there is no discussion of ethics 
and communication. The ethics content of the book is limited to 
reference to the “codes of ethics” of professional organizations 
and to health legislation and consumer rights to health care and 
information. In the Maxcy Rosenau Last: Public Health and 
Preventative Medicine (Last 1992),there is virtually no 
discussion of ethics and risk communication or health education 
in the 11th to 13th editions. 

The need for ethics in public health practice has been 
recognized in the Maxcy Rosenau Last: Public Health and 
Preventative Medicine as there is some discussion of ethical 
concepts. The ethical discussion in the 1 1th edition was limited 
primarily to a discussion of public and individual rights (Shindell 
1982). The 12th edition introduces the distinction between public 
health and medical ethics, and ethical principles in public health 
like autonomy, non-maleficence, justice and risk—benefit and 
cost-benefit ethics (Lappe 1986). In the 13th edition (Last 
1992), there is a brief introduction to principle-based biomedical 
ethics, problems encountered with balancing individual versus 
community rights, trade-offs between risks and benefits in public 
health decision-making, and a general overview of the complexity 
of ethical issues. 

Some recognition of the need for ethics in risk 
communication can also be inferred from discussions regarding 
the concept of consent. The concept of consent implies respect 
for persons. In Health Canada's Health Risk Communication 
Handbook (1996), it is suggested that risk management decisions 
should reflect the public's informed consent. In Maxcy Rosenau 
Last: Public Health and Preventative Medicine (Last 1992), 
there is mention of informed consent with respect to all health 
care interventions and participation in epidemiological studies. 

The general discussion of consent in the risk analysis 
literature reflects two approaches to decisions: centralized and 
decentralized. Centralized decisions refer to risk decision-making 
by a central authority, such as Health Canada. In contrast, 
decentralized decision-making reflects a more distributed process 
by local authorities in cities or by individuals participating in a 
decision process. MacLean (1982) discussed the concept of 
consent from the point of view of centralized decision-making, 
pointing out the practical impossibility of obtaining consent from 
the millions of people affected by risk decisions. However, there 
has been a growing appreciation of the need for public 
participation in risk debates. Calls for public participation reflect 
a democratic approach to decentralized risk decision-making, and 
imply different notions of informed consent (Krimsky and Plough 
1988, Slovic 1986, Otway 1987, Fiorino 1989, Slovic 1993). 
There is a tension between the choice of either centralized or 
decentralized risk decision-making, and the debate has important 
implications for the establishment of an ethical basis for risk 
communication. 

Otway (1987) pointed out a distinction of two kinds of risk 
communication, reflecting either centralized or decentralized 
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decisions. First, centralized decision-making places on risk 
communication the burden of persuading the public to accept 
centralized risk decisions. Otway suggests that communication of 
centralized decisions is actually a form of manipulation. In 
contrast, decentralized decision-making places a different burden 
on risk communication: informing people so that they can 
participate in the decision-making process. Otway suggests that 
the first type of communication may excessively reflect the 
concerns of the risk communicators and the second type of 
communication excessively reflect the anxieties of the public. 
Thus, each kind of communication reflects an inherent distortion, 
one due to the technocratic and the other due to the democratic 
path to making and communicating risk decisions. In both kinds 
of risk communication, there are significant ethical dilemmas. 

Within this debate, Morgan and Lave (1990) have written 
a short editorial that outlines the general problems of ethics in 
risk communication, and they provide a framework for the 
analysis of the ethics in risk messages. They suggest that ethical 
dilemmas arise when messages are intentionally covert and when 
there is a mismatch between the objectives of the communicator 
and recipient of the message. Morgan and Lave assert that there 
is no general agreement when communication should be intended 
to persuade as compared to manipulate people. They assert that 
it is even sometimes necessary to use coercion to have people 
move out of harm’s way. For example, in the case of hurricanes, 
or acutely toxic chemical spills, they argue coercion may be well- 
justified. They defend the use of state paternalism and suggest 
that justification of coercion, manipulation or persuasion is 
determined by the severity of the risk, as viewed by the risk 
authorities. Consequently, they see the need for “informed 
consent” from the public as dependent on the nature of the 
particular risk. 

Leiss (1995) describes risk assessment or the determination 
of risk, as analogous to a poker game, where bluffing is a 
legitimate tactic and where scientific data are played like poker 
cards in an effort to win the game. Leiss suggests we should 
assume that actors in the poker game will seek their own self- 
interest and that the public should not expect the situation to 
change in the near future: 


— The point is only that risk assessment, communication, and 
management can be, and often is, a very dirty business. In 
particular, we know that the major players in the game of 
environmental and health risk controversies, when they are 
communicating with other parties, have made use of the 
inherent uncertainties in risk estimates, and the frequent 
lack of complete databases for full risk analyses, to advance 
what they perceive to be their own interests, and sometimes 
they will take steps to conceal what they do know (or 
suspect). It is unwise to hope that these proclivities will 
disappear anytime soon (Leiss 1995:688). 


Leiss' discussion of risk management places additional 
burdens on risk communicators. The public needs to know who 
is playing their cards at the poker game, with what strategy, and 
whether they will “prematurely fold and become passive 
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observers rather than shapers of the final outcome, before the 
final cards are dealt” (Leiss 1995:687). The public needs to know 
how those who represent them can adopt the public-interest and 
drop their own self-interest. Further, the public needs to ask itself 
in the face of risk communication: What is the purpose of the risk 
communication and the basis of the communication content? 


ETHICAL DILEMMAS OBSERVED IN THE PRACTICE 
OF RISK COMMUNIATION: Case Studies of Chemical 
Contaminants in Food 

A current problem exists in the communication of risks 
associated with chemical contaminants in food. In Canada, this 
is a unique problem because persistent bio-accumulative 
chemicals like toxaphene and polychlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) 
are transported to the north from the more southern regions of 
North America by natural atmospheric processes, popularly 
called the “leap frog effect” (Wania and MacKay 1996). These 
chemical contaminants have concentrated in fish and wildlife and 
subsequently have been detected in human populations. 

Toxaphene, a mixture of many related pesticides, was first 
used in the 1940s. Its use became extensive in the 1970s when 
DDT was banned, until being banned itself in 1982 
(Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 1982). From 1950 to 
1993, approximately 1,330,000 metric tons of toxaphene were 
released to the environment (Voldner and Li 1993). Toxaphene 
is now a key food contaminant of interest in Canada as it 
bioconcentrates in fish and is not readily degraded (Saleh 1991, 
Swackhamer ef al. 1993, Swackhamer and Hites 1988). 

In the Canadian Journal of Public Health, Kay (1950) 
published a paper entitled “Health problems of the new organic 
insecticides”. In it, the author claimed the “recent laboratory 
findings on the DDT successors such as chlordane, toxaphene, 
and methoxychlor indicate that these compounds possess typical 
chlorinated hydrocarbon toxicity. Lehman rates aldrin, chlordane 
and toxaphene higher in toxicity than DDT” (Kay 1950:377). 
Furthermore, the article claims that “DDT and its analogues may 
be stored in considerable quantities in animal fat and be excreted 
via the mammary route” (Kay 1950:376). Should the health 
problems that we are facing with respect to toxaphene and other 
food contaminants such as PCBs havebeen predicted by reading 
and applying the literature in 1950? If toxaphene was found more 
toxic than DDT in 1950, why did toxaphene replace DDT when 
it was banned in 1972? 

A comprehensive report documenting problems in 
communication of health risks associated with these chemical 
contaminants has been produced by the Inuit Tapirisat of Canada 
(Usher et al. 1995). This document details the experience of 
communicating information about contaminants in food to 
aboriginal peoples in the north. The researchers point out that 
under the best of circumstances, communicators face challenging 
ethical questions in balancing the community's right to know, the 
need to protect public health, the cost of unnecessarily alarming 
people, and the uncertainty of much of the scientific information. 
The text documents the problems associated with translating into 
native languages even the most basic technical information and 
scientific concepts related to the contaminants and _ their 
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associated health risks. Further, they suggest that the needs of the 
community are not met in current communication strategies: the 
people want a definitive diagnosis of their food safety and are not 
satisfied with technical, quantitative information intended to 
enable them to calculate probabilities of food safety for 
themselves. The researchers suggest that the needs of the 
community place a burden on them (the researchers) that they 
cannot fulfill. 

Usher et al. (1995) cited examples of misconduct with 
regard to the communication of results. Such examples include 
cases where research information was released to the media 
before being communicated to the aboriginal communities under 
study and cases where individuals and communities never 
received the test results. They also noted ethical concerns 
inherent in the power differential between the communities and 
the research industry and, further, that the research industry is 
flourishing because of the exposure of aboriginal people to 
contaminants. They support the need for an ethically grounded 
framework that might help researchers manage these types of 
problems and to develop improved research strategies to 
preventsmany of the ethical problems encountered. 

Archibald and Kosatsky (1991) describe similar risk 
communication problems associated with cadmium in traditional 
food in the James Bay area. They point out how difficult it is to 
tread the narrow path between alarming people needlessly and 
hiding from them information that might help them adopt health- 
enhancing behaviors. Poor communication can cause harm to 
people, can mislead people with respect to the nature of risks and 
does not foster informed choice. Interestingly, both Usher et al. 
(1995) and Archibald and Kosatsky (1991) suggest that advice 
is best formulated and presented in cooperation with the 
community. The difficulties of this strategy were previously 
expressed by Martens (1966), in her communication and health 
training studies with “Indians and Eskimos.” “Words at times 
caused tension. It was pointed out on several occasions that 
communicators can never be sure that the words they use mean 
the same to the receiver as to themselves” (Martens 1966:500). 

Problems associated with communication of chemical 
contaminant risks are not restricted to northern Canada. In 
British Columbia (B.C.) and Alberta, fish stocks have been 
contaminated with dioxins, furans and organochlorines from pulp 
mill effluents released to the river systems and has resulted in the 
issuing of fish health advisories (B.C. 1994, Northern River Basin 
Study 1996). Contaminants in fish are a problem for the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence river ecosystem as well. In addition, 
there are naturally occurring potent shellfish toxins, like paralytic 
shellfish toxin saxitoxin that are acutely toxic, sometimes causing 
death within one hour of consumption. Health advisories are used 
to warn people when these shellfish toxins reach high 
concentrations (Martin 1990). In the United States in 1995, there 
were 306 fish advisories for mercury, 438 for PCBs, 122 for 
chlordane, 52 for dioxin, and 35 for DDT (EPA 1996). With so 
many health advisories, is it possible to assess their individual or 
collective effectiveness? In the affected communities, is there any 
understanding of the contaminant risks? 


In contrast, the artificial chemical sweetener, saccharin, was 
partially banned because health regulators in Canada decided that 
the risk could not be effectively communicated (Harrison and 
Hoberg 1994). The ban extends to prepared foods but saccharin 
is still available separately as a tabletop sweetener (up to 2.5 
mg/kg/d). However, Canadian regulators felt that Canadian 
consumers could not make their own decisions about whether to 
consume saccharin because they believed that warning labels 
would be ineffective. They believed that only 11 to 15 percent of 
people actually read warning labels, and that the amount of 
information required for a person to make an informed decision 
would require an impracticably elaborate warning label. Should 
this same logic be applied to the contaminants in fish? Do health 
authorities feel more confident about the public’s understanding 
of contaminant risks to fish and the public's ability to understand 
fish advisories? Are fish advisories an ethical form of risk 
communication? Are the fish health advisories an expression of 
guilt over our inability to prevent industrial contamination in the 
first place? a covert ‘mea culpa’? 

AS an initial ethical approach to these questions, there are 
three publications dealing specifically with health communication 
and ethics: Ethical Issues in Public Health Policy: Health 
Education and Lifestyle Interventions (Faden and Faden 1978), 
Ethical Dilemmas in Health Promotion (Doxiadis 1987), and 
Ethics in Health Education (Doxiadis 1990). There are also 
several papers discussing ethics and communication in 
occupational medicine stemming from the notion of the “right to 
know” of occupational hazards (Schulte and Connally 1993, 
Faden and Beauchamp 1982) and from discussions of ethics in 
environmental epidemiology (Soskolne and Bertollini 1996). The 
ethical critique of health communication practice in most of these 
cases relies on applying the bioethics framework. As will be 
shown below, an alternative to this framework may be more 
appropriate. 


THE BIOETHICS FRAMEWORK: Principle-Based and 
Relational Ethics 
This brief literature review reveals that the most developed 
framework for ethical public health risk communication is from 
biomedical ethics, or principle-based ethics. The principles of the 
framework have been canonized by Beauchamp and Childress 
(1994) The Principles of Biomedical Ethics. There are four main 
principles: autonomy, beneficence, non-maleficence and justice. 
The “principle of autonomy” states that individuals have the 
right to self-governance and that health care professionals should 
respect this autonomy in their attempts to promote the good of 
the individual. The core idea of autonomy is self-determination. 
The purest forms of autonomy suggest that the information needs 
of individuals are to be determined by the individuals themselves. 
In contrast, strong paternalism asserts that benefactors ought to 
manage all information, and that they should communicate only 
that information which they feel the patient needs to know. 
Decisions are reached without the patient and the only 
information provided is that which supports the decision. Strong 
paternalists believe they act beneficently by protecting individuals 
from the potential harmful consequences of their own actions. 
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The principles of “non-maleficence” and “beneficence” deal 
respectively with the concepts of preventing harm and promoting 
good. Non-maleficence refers to refraining from inflicting harm 
while beneficence refers to preventing harm, removing harm and 
promoting good. The principle of beneficence consists of two 
equally important obligations: (a) an obligation to help others 
further their important and legitimate interests, and (b) the 
obligation to help patients weigh and balance possible benefits 
against possible harms (Beauchamp and Childress 1994). 

The promotion of health, in the context of the principle of 
beneficence, requires that benefactors explicitly respect 
individuals who require their special services. This respect is 
manifested through health care providers’ recognition of the 
legitimate interests of those in need, and recognition of the 
further need to balance the consequences of action. People in 
need enter a trust relationship with the health care professional 
because they depend on their expert services. The relationship 
then, is a fiduciary one and requires mutual respect by both 
parties. 

The “principle of justice” concerns what is fair or deserving 
and equal. In terms of health care, this means that all people 
deserve health care as members of society or, more basically, 
because they are humans in a society of moral equals. Theories 
of distributive justice suggest that goods and services, like health 
care, should be distributed fairly to all members in society to a 
basic standard level of health care regardless of social position. 

With respect to risk communication, personal autonomy 
and justice is respected by the concept that all have the "right to 
know" of risks to health (and also to the environment). For 
example, in Alberta, the Freedom of Information and Protection 
of Privacy Act (Chapter F 18.5) (Gov. of Alberta 1994) states: 


31 (1) Whether or not a request for access is made, the 
head of a public body must, without delay, disclose to the 
public, to an affected group of people, to any person or to 
an applicant: a) information about a risk of significant harm 
to the environment or to the health or safety of the public, 
of the affected group of people, of the person or of the 
applicant, or 


b) information the disclosure of which is, for any other 
reason, Clearly in the public interest. 


This act recognizes that the government has a duty to inform the 
public about health risks, and supports a conception of justice 
that all members of society deserve to have information about 
risks such that it would be unjust to withhold this information 
from any individual. 

The four principles of bioethics are not an ethical theory 
(Beauchamp and Childress 1994). Rather they are interpreted 
differently according to different ethical theories. For example, 
a person who is a proponent of the ethical theory of 
utilitarianism, a consequence or ends-based theory, where the 
actual consequence or end determines the best action will 
interpret the four principles in a particular manner. This 
interpretation will be different from that of a proponent of a 
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different ethical theory, such as Kantianism, a deontological or 
personal duty-based ethical theory, where the means to the end 
are as important as the end itself. However, the different theories 
should not be considered as so radically divergent that they never 
agree under any circumstances, because often times different 
theories lead to similar action-guides. 

Faden and Beauchamp (1986) have developed a framework 
through which to interpret communication consisting of three 
types of action: coercion, manipulation, and persuasion. Their 
description of these terms has been defined in the context of 
informed consent, with special emphasis placed on the nature of 
individual action. They define an autonomous action as free from 
manipulation or coercion, and view an autonomous agent as 
"resistant to social conformity, having reflectiveness, 
understanding and insight, and resistant to manipulations 
attempted by others" (Faden and Beauchamp 1986:236). 
According to a principle-based ethic, then, risk communication 
should foster public autonomy. 

Relational ethics has developed as a critique of principle- 
based ethics, largely initiated by Gilligan's (1982) work, In A 
Different Voice. Relational ethics is not an ethical theory but 
consists of a loose collection of ethical writings. In contrast to 
principle-based ethics, relational ethics is an attempt to transform 
principle-based ethics into action and focuses on the particular 
relationship experienced between individuals: the relationship 
between the health care provider and the person, for example. 
This relationship cannot be governed by rules alone, nor the 
actions regimented by guidelines (Bauman 1993). Each 
relationship has its peculiar context that cannot be fully 
anticipated. In a particular relationship, there are few certainties. 
Ethical principles and communication guidelines or rules alone 
cannot direct action. By definition, principles and rules are static 
and do not readily lend themselves to dynamic situations. As 
elegantly stated by Bronowski and Mazlish (1960) “..the pattern 
of experience is not, as mathematics is, held together by logical 
and necessary relations. Experience has to be lived, it cannot be 
imagined” (Bronowski and Mazlish 1960:475). Thus, principles 
are to be reflected upon in situations, where they serve more like 
proverbs than commandments. 

In the case of risk communication, the latter approach 
would require that the risk communicators have an ability to 
transcend abstract principles, determining how they best relate to 
the situation at hand. Such a contextualist approach to ethics 
requires understanding of how the various principles can be 
applied and prioritized. | 

The goal of relational ethics is full engagement in the 
relationship between the individual participants of the decision, 
and encouragement of mutual understanding for all individuals 
(Gadow 1995). This process has been described as developing a 
joint ethical narrative. Understanding cannot be imposed; it must 
be developed through experience and necessitates the 
development of mutual and practical knowledge which 
characterizes relational ethics. 

An example that applies to both health care and public 
health is developing a mutual meaning of the concept of risk. 
The meaning and significance of risk cannot be imposed on the 
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patient or on the public by healthcare providers or risk 
communicators because they do not share the same lived 
experience. The patient or citizen has a unique social context and 
likewise for the healthcare provider or risk communicator. Each 
has an unique perception of a given risk. The difficulty of this 
approach is how to locate the meaning of a given risk in the 
context of the patient’s or citizens' own terms of reference. For 
example, the Inuit in the north of Canada want to continue to eat 
fish despite documented elevated levels of contaminants in some 
traditional foods. For the risk to have meaning, it needs to be 
placed in the context of the entire life of the Inuit people, and 
understood from that point of view. Billy Day of the Inuvialuit 
Game Council in Inuvik, N.W.T. said, “It would take a lot of 
proof that (polluted whale meat) is harming us before we would 
give up our way of life, our way of eating” (McCarten 1995). In 
contrast, the healthcare provider or risk communicator is very 
influenced by his own social and scientific context, and may have 
avery technical meaning of risk, based on the probability of harm 
and its consequences. The communicator may define risk as a 
comparison of the level of contaminant in food with a standard 
for the contaminant as developed by Health Canada. The 
meaning of risk to the risk communicator and to the Inuit are 
referenced to different social contexts. Risk communication from 
a relational ethics perspective needs to consider how these 
contextual issues lead to different understandings of risk. In the 
best situation both the Inuit and health care provider will 
understand the meaning of risk in terms of each other's social 
context. Relational ethics adopts Bronowski's (1956) claim that, 
“if the only criterion of true and false which a person accepts is 
that person’s (‘own opinion’) then that person has no base for 
social agreement” (Bronowski 1956:72). 


INTUITIONS ABOUT ETHICS IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
RISK COMMUNICATION PRACTICE: An Historical 
Perspective 
The development of an ethical framework for public health risk 
communication should be derived from the practice of public 
health in keeping with the social axiom developed by Bronowski 
(1956) that we ought to act in such a way that what is true can 
be verified within the practice of medicine. Bronowski (1956) 
claimed that “the values of science derive neither from the virtues 
of its members, nor from finger-wagging codes of conduct, but 
have grown out of the practice of science, because they are 
inescapable conditions of its practice” (Bronowski 1956:77). 
Public health risk communication needs to be explored for ethical 
presuppositions. The intuitions from within the experience of 
health risk communication practice provide a basis for developing 
a meaningful blend of the bioethical principles and relational 
ethics and will provide a basis for an ethically grounded 
framework derived from public health’s own practice. By 
‘intuitons’ I mean ethical ‘desideria’, the values that are 
embraced by public health providers and shape public health 
practice. 

The following historical discussion is based on the health 
risk communication literature derived largely from the Canadian 
Journal of Public Health. The latter journal was chosen as we 


are interested in developing an ethical framework primarily useful 
for health risk communication in the Canadian context. We chose 
specific excerpts to document public health practitioners! writings 
on ethics and communication through the 20th century. During 
this century, health risk communicator’s shifting perception of 
people and ethics can be observed in the change in the language 
used to describe the public and health risk communication. The 
change has been from a “rationalistic” stance, devoted to abstract 
principles, where it was believed that individuals simply needed 
to be provided with the facts about health in order to promote 
healthy behaviours, to an appreciation that people are situated in 
a particular cultural and personal context, and therefore need 
more than facts. This new appreciation is reflected in the 
progressively increasing importance placed on autonomy and 
relational ethics. 


1875: The Root of Health Risk Communication and Ethics 
In Canada, public health professionals have been formally 
discussing and practicing health risk communication and 
education of the public for at least 120 years. In 1875, the first 
voluntary health organization to be inaugurated in Canada was 
the “Citizens’ Public Health Association” and at its first meeting, 
the emphasis on communication was included in its mission 
statement (Heagerty 1928): 


This society shall be called the Citizens Public Health 
Association. Its objects shall be to increase and diffuse 
knowledge on all subjects relating to the public health, by 
the discussion of sanitary objects, by the exposure of 
sanitary evils, and by promoting sanitary legislation 
(Heagerty 1928:1). 


It should be noted that the word ‘risk’ was not used at this time. 
Over the years, various public health risk communication 
activities developed. However, there is no single name given to 
the various risk communication activities. Some of the common 
names that appear in the literature are: health promotion, health 
education, health advisory, hazard warning, and finally risk 
communication in 1986. The similarity in the communication 
activities can be observed in the similarity of definitions over 
time. Anna Wells said in 1932: 


Health education may be defined as the activity of 
instructing the public in matters relating to physical, mental, 
and social health, in all age groups. Publicity in health 
education is making health information public. And the 
purpose of publicity is to arouse interest in and to interpret 
public health work, and to provide healthful living (Wells 
1932:344). 


In Health Canada's Health Risk Communication Handbook 
(1996), the authors have adopted Davies’ (1987) definition of 
risk communication: 


..any purposeful exchange of information about health or 
environmental risks between interested parties. More 
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specifically, risk communication is the act of conveying or 
transmitting information between interested parties about 
health or environmental risks; the significance or meaning 
of such risks; or decisions, actions, or policies aimed at 
managing or controlling such risks (Davies et al. 1987:1). 


A more recent definition of health education has been presented 
by Downie in 1990: 


Health education is an activity aimed at preventing ill-health 
and furthering positive health through creating 
understanding of the human body and its workings, through 
the provision of information about health services and 
access to them, and through creating understanding of 
national and local policies and environmental processes 
which may be detrimental to health (Downie 1990:10). 


-Essentially, all three definitions share the idea of health risk 
communication as the act of transmitting health information to 
the public toward the goal of achieving improvements in health 
and preventing ill-health. More generally, risk communication 
provides individuals with the means of guiding or influencing the 
inevitable forces of change that occur throughout life. In Canada, 
it is arguable that the Action Statement for Health Promotion 
(1996), which contains the Ottawa Charter for Health Promotion 
(1986) and Achieving Health For All: A Framework for Health 
Promotion (Epp 1986), provide much of the justification for all 
public health risk communication activities at the present time. 
Modern health promotion recognizes the need to target messages 
to the specific audiences for which communication is intended, be 
it government, the media, or the public. 

Horner (1992) has written a brief survey of ethics and 
public health and describes the first stage of public health in the 
last century, as being primarily concerned with amelioration of 
the deplorable environmental conditions and with the eradication 
of communicable diseases. Utilitarianism was the dominant 
theory in which the principles of individual autonomy and 
confidentiality were subordinated to the greater good of the 
community. 

Bates, in 1936, expressed concern of past health 
communication practices and proposed a new ethics for 
communication. This embodies the principles of non-maleficence 
and beneficence with a generally utilitarian perspective: 


We are all aware of the value of publicity to the charlatan 
who desires to sell his wares. Unquestionably this type of 
publicity has done a great deal of harm and for a long time 
the medical profession, obsessed I think with a false 
conception of ethics, felt that is was unwise or undignified 
to make a definite attempt to keep the public from straying 
into the paths of error even by the simple procedure of 
pointing out to them the truth in connection with the 
solution of many medical problems of a personal character. 


I think that to a certain extent that day has passed and now 
considerable public health education of a legitimate 
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character is being carried on through the press and by the 
other means which may be calculated to do a great deal of 
good. I think that there is no doubt that while so called 
ethical considerations have been a hindrance in many 
directions in the past, the main consideration today, on the 
whole, is held to be the greatest good of the greatest 
number (Bates 1936:13). 


The adoption of a utilitarian theory for public health has 
been stable over the century. Essentially the same message 
was repeated in a 1977 editorial by Schwenger: 


A good deal of misunderstanding appears to exist as to just 
what is meant to those in the field and to others by the term 
“public health”. 


One of the most comprehensive modern definitions of 
public health is that of the Chief Medical Officer for 
Scotland, Sir John Brotherson: “The organized application 
of resources to achieve the greatest health for the greatest 
number” (Schwenger 1977:117). 


1900-1930: Rationalistic, Weak Paternalism. Early in this 
century there was increasing emphasis on informed consent and 
democracy. This can be seen in writings concerning the attitude 
towards communication with the public. Hague, in 1929, 
describes a change in the ethical practice of public health as 
reflected in health risk communication in terms very similar to 
Faden and Beauchamp's (1986) scheme of communication: 


Today is the day of persuasion rather than force; of 
education rather than compulsion. The work of educating 
the public is the most important duty of all public health 
workers. We must have cooperation of the people (Hague 
1929:28). 


Similarly, Murray in 1929, describes the strategy used to 
enact legislation for the pasteurization of milk. However, there 
is a paternalistic tone to the message, with a limited appreciation 
of personal autonomy: 


Education and propaganda must not only accompany but 
precede any effort to control successfully the public or the 
individual. The days of enacting laws which are not based 
on the wishes of an informed public are past. The support 
and cooperation of the bulk of the people must be assured 
before we can legislate (Murray 1929:173). 


Rosen (1960) critiqued this period in health education as 
“rationalistic”; the emphasis in health risk communication was 
placed on providing just the facts in a clean and straightforward 
fashion, and that individuals would make decisions, and change 
their behavior, on the basis of facts alone. Rosen (1960) suggests 
that health educators believed they had the facts, and these were 
to be “handed down from above” to the public. Douglas in 1930 
wrote of the public: 
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It is not that I think because the people as a whole are 
unwilling to countenance new and sometimes rather 
revolutionary things but is due to unwillingness to approve 
something which they do not understand. That they do not 
understand is often because they have had nobody to 
instruct them or that the instructions they have received 
have not been given in a convincing manner, with 
arguments driven home by incontrovertible facts and 
demonstrations. 


People should be told in as non-technical a language as 
possible, what we are trying to do and why we want to do 
it (Douglas 1930:264). 


There was some concern and appreciation of fear and harm 
caused to individuals through communication, a clear indication 
of concern for the principle of non-maleficence. Evidence of the 
“rationalistic” norm of behavior can be seen in an editorial by 
McCullough in 1933 about cancer communication: 


In the early days of cancer publicity there was danger of 
cancerophobia. As in the case of consumption thirty years 
ago, people had an intense fear of cancer, and public 
discussion of the subject seemed to increase this fear. 
Considerable experience in addressing audiences of women 
on the subject of cancer has satisfied the writer that 
discussion of the ordinary facts about the disease no longer 
creates fear. There is no danger of cancerophobia today. 
Cancer education is a safe procedure (McCullough 
1933:41). 


At the same time, there was a commitment to portray the facts as 
accurately as possible, implying a commitment to ensure the 
scientific quality of information and to avoid misleading the 
public. These norms can be interpreted as early intuitions of 
guidelines for ethical communication, Hague (1929) writes: 


The work of educating the public is the most important 
duty ofall public health workers. It then devolves on health 
officers, sanitary inspectors, and public health nurses to 
apply this knowledge, always being first sure that it is 
thoroughly proven, and not the propaganda of some 
faddist. It must not be merely theory or unfinished 
investigation. My point is that the sanitary inspector should 
be up to date and able to impart accurate information 
(Hague 1929:28). 


Douglas (1930) expressed a similar opinion but also discussed 
the problem of information overload in a manner that is very 
applicable today: 


It is important that any information we give out or any 
measures that we advocate shall be of proven efficiency and 
no unsound theories nor procedures which are still in the 
experimental stage be recommended for general adoption. 
There is so much misinformation about health subjects 


current today that we should be careful not to sponsor 
anything that is not as certain as anything can be in this all 
too uncertain world (Douglas 1930:264). 


1930-1950: Weak paternalism; awareness of importance of 
context and relationship. The success of improving health 
through facts alone began to be questioned in the 1940s. 
Gudakunst (1942) described how other information besides 
health facts motivate people, primarily that of cost-benefit 
analysis. The following quotation from one study of tuberculosis 
control during the depression provides an interesting notion of 
justice and resource allocation that seems all too applicable in the 
discussion of health and health care reform today: 


When the people were shown it was unprofitable to tolerate 
tuberculosis something was done, and done in a hurry. For 
many years that community had fostered a tuberculosis 
control program based on education, based on an interest 
in health, based on an appeal to fairness and decency to 
mankind. This was all nice, clean health education, but 
tuberculosis deaths dropped at a heartbreakingly slow rate. 
When the health officer used the methods of salesmanship 
based on dollars and costs of disease, speedy action was 
secured. The public was not interested in health; it was 
interested in the cost of disease (Gudakunst 1942:493). 


Further, Gudakunst (1942) suggested that health practices are 
motivated by other forces, not even related to health concerns. 
He introduced the idea that health practices are related to cultural 
factors, "custom, fad, and fashion" and that health 
communication should consider these forces in trying to change 
public behavior. Similarly, Gilbert (1942) suggests that education 
of adults would be only partially effective because health habits 
have developed for twenty, thirty, and forty years and will be 
very difficult to change. 

In the 1940s, there began to be an appreciation for the 
limitation of guidelines for practice and the need for a new 
relationship with the public. Mathews (1943) offers a new 
conception of the sanitary inspector, in juxtaposition to their past 
role as a law-enforcement officer. He suggests problems 
associated with public relations and offers a solution that is 
intuitively connected to the conceptions of relational ethics and 
fostering public autonomy: 


We know from experience that no stereotyped method can 
be adopted but that each must be dealt with according to 
the circumstances surrounding it. However, one definite 
rule can be established, and that is that nothing is more 
undesirable than a domineering, officious approach. This 
means that the inspector should aim at the development on 
the part of the public of what may be termed a “public 
health consciousness”. So the inspector must approach the 
public with an open mind on the matter being dealt with 
even to the point of placing himself in the same position as 
the public in order to understand their viewpoint (Mathews 
1943:80). 
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Bladen (1949) emphasized culture and linked the concept 
with his intuitions of ethical communication. His argument 
presents a similar recognition of the limitation of guidelines as 
that found in Mathews (1943), and the need to move beyond 
standards of communication practice and suggests that 
professional practice standards, or “rules of conduct” are not a 
substitute for understanding the people whom public health 
serves, and how these people should be treated. However, 
Bladen developed a deeper intuition of relational ethics by 
reference to relationships with oneself by suggesting that “we 
need to understand a good deal about our own failure to behave 
the way we know we ought to behave” (Bladen 1949:285). 
Bladen places emphasis on engagement with the public and an 
understanding of the social context of experience and the 
emotions: 


Rules of conduct listed on a card are no substitute for such 
understanding. Indeed there are generally many different 
ways of handling any given human situation, each of which 
may prove successful; there is probably a best way for each 
one of us but since we are different there is almost certainly 
not one best way for all of us. Each of us, however, is more 
likely to handle the situation better, the better he 
understands the “feelings” of the people he has to deal with. 
It must also be understood that these “feelings” are not 
purely individual but are in large part conditioned by the 
social structure of the group (or groups) to which that 
individual belongs, and particularly of the social structure 
of the work group (Bladen 1949:286). 


1950 To Present: Fostering Autonomy. A change in the 
conception of the public from the early century as being 
“rationalist” to that ofa “public imbedded within a culture” with 
a particular view of the world and health because of this cultural 
position was clear by 1960. Rosen (1960) further introduced the 
concept of perception which has figured very prominently in risk 
debates, particularly in the work of Paul Slovic (1987): 


The fact is that human behavior is the result of emotion as 
well as reason, and that it is in large measure focused 
through perception. People act in terms of what they 
perceive, and of their interpretations of this information. 
The perceptions which lead people to act in certain ways 
and not in others are interpreted within a frame of reference 
which is social in origin (Rosen 1960: 10). 


Rosen (1960) suggests that the context of the individual must be 
considered in trying to change behavior through communication. 
Health educators must become aware of people’s culture, 
described metaphorically as the “geography of the country”, that 
values are cultural and expressed through formal and informal 
structures that “channel the psychological processes of 
individuals.” This concept of the mind is related to the “mental 
models approach” (Atman ef al. 1994) which is gaining 
prominence in risk communication today. | 
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In discussing the potential for success of education, Rosen 
(1960) suggests that educators should try to influence change “in 
a direction acceptable to the individual or group.” This reference 
to “acceptability” could be interpreted as an intuition of consent 
and autonomy. Rosen (1960) demonstrates an awareness of the 
ethical nature of communication by arguing that health education 
is the imposition of values onto a group that does not necessarily 
share those values and that “it should not be overlooked that 
recent health education in its various facets reflected and still 
reflects middle class values and orientations” (Rosen 1960:9). 

The problem of imposition of values in relation to health is 
developed further by Szasz (1966). Szasz questions the World 
Health Organization's conception of health as being not only the 
absence of disease, but the presence of complete physical, 
emotional, and social well being. Rather, Szasz discusses the 
concept of health and behavior as derived from a basic 
positive—negative or optimism—pessimism framework which we 
develop throughout our life. He argues for presenting health 
education and risk communication in a manner that reflects the 
complexity of cultural values that define our lives, and against 
“static health rules” that do not match the dynamic process of 
health. Szasz suggests a recasting of health in terms of the needs 
defined by the individual, or in other words, health from the 
perspective of autonomy: 


Because our lives change from hour to hour and from day 
to day, it is not reasonable to think of a prolonged state of 
well-being. It is quite reasonable, however, to think of 
health as a condition which is best suited to reach the goals 
which the individual formulates for himself (Szasz 
1966:209). 


The limitations of science, and the need for ethics in dealing with 
risks of modern society were recognized by some authors in the 
late 1950s. Pierre Dansereau (1958) emphasized that solutions to 
modern problems cannot be answered without a scientific 
foundation (a body of knowledge and a set of theories and facts), 
the relations of the material world and ideas and specifically, a 
method of inquiry which has proved useful in seeking truth. Still, 
he claims Science is "no sacred cow" and does not offer all the 
answers. Dansereau's discussion in the context of nuclear risk is 
very relevant to the current risk debate and his conclusions 
parallel those developed recently in the risk field. 


As for the moral, economic, political, consequences, 
Science must refuse any special competence, and, of 
course, any special responsibility. Otherwise, the people are 
led to abdicate to a technocratic power, as they may have 
done to a theocratic, aristocratic or plutocratic one in the 
past (Dansereau 1958:470). 


Public health care providers have been practicing and discussing 
risk communication for 120 years in Canada. During this time, 
valuable intuitions about ethics in risk communication have been 
articulated, with an increasing importance placed on relational 
ethics and the principle of autonomy. Early in the century, it was 
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recognized that public health care providers should provide 
information that is either proven or of sufficient scientific 
validity. This demand is of increasing importance in our present 
information age. The concept of relational ethics articulated in 
the public health literature is one that proposes engagement with 
the public, understanding of the cultural context of their lives, 
and flexibility in communication approaches to accommodate the 
context. There also is a need to recognize the principle of 
autonomy so that members of the public can define health goals 
in the terms of their own lives, and participate in shaping risk 
management decisions. 


CONCLUSION 

This paper argues that there is a need for an ethically grounded 
framework for health risk communication as practiced in public 
health. This need results from the inherent ethical dilemmas 
involved in the practice of risk communication. The need for 
ethics was demonstrated through problems encountered in the 
communication of risks from chemicals in fish. Recognition of 
the need for ethics in risk communication in the risk 
communication literature was discussed and, in particular, the 
debate surrounding the concept of consent was noted as relevant 
to ethical risk communication. 

We argue that the basis for an ethically grounded 
framework for public health risk communication can benefit 
substantially from the experience of bioethics as developed for 
the practice of medicine. Nevertheless, the framework will need 
to be flexible in its particulars because of the inherent differences 
in public health practice and the contextual sensitivities 
associated with communities. The difference between medicine 
and public health needs to be articulated in greater detail to 
distinguish between public health ethics and biomedical ethics. 
The ethical framework for public health risk communication must 
be derived from the practice of public health. The development 
of Canadian public health care providers’ ethical intuitions were 
traced to provide a basis for the framework for public health 
ethics. We emphasize the relevance of relational ethics in the 
public health literature and therefore believe such an ethic needs 
to be articulated in greater detail. An ethical framework for 
public health must also develop in conjunction with the concepts 
of science. In particular, the framework needs to be grounded in 
the scientific understanding of causal relationships. With these 
two key aspects, an ethical framework can guide public health 
risk communication and practice such that ethical dilemmas can 
be approached in a systematic manner, and atrocities prevented. 
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A Community-Based Educational Approach to Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome (FAS) and Fetal Alcohol Effects (FAE) In the Beaufort 


Delta Region 


S.L. Malcolm and B.A. Hainstock 


ABSTRACT. High rates of truancy in the Inuvik High School, combined with the report Elementary School Assessments — Inuvik: 
Relationship with Fetal Alcohol Exposure (Godel 1996), prompted a study by the Inuvik Alcohol Committee with the aid of the Aurora 
Research Institute. Culturally-appropriate methods of teaching Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS) and Fetal Alcohol Effects (FAE) 
prevention were investigated by conducting a literature search of current information available on the subject. A questionnaire was 
developed and distributed to people in the communities of Inuvik, Aklavik, Ft. McPherson, Tsiigehtchic, and Tuktoyaktuk. Information 
regarding current knowledge of FAS/FAE, interest in learning more about FAS, and most culturally-appropriate workshop 
presentation methods were collected as the initial step to preventative programming. Researchers found a general lack of knowledge 
and programming for FAS/FAE, and correspondingly, a great deal of interest in filling the knowledge gaps. Suggestions included 
workshop formats where both “southern experts” and “traditional knowledge” sessions were offered so that all people in attendance 
could find their level of comfort with the subject matter. Parenting sharing circles which would welcome men, women, and families, 
would involve grass-roots people. The results were written as a plain-language study and presented at an educational meeting in 
Inuvik. These measures helped initiate community-based educational programs in FAS/FAE. 


About the authors: At the time of writing, S.L. Malcolm was the Executive Director of the Inuvik Alcohol Committee, and B.A. 
Hainstock was the Team Leader at the Delta House Alcohol and Drug Rehabilitation Centre in Inuvik. 


INTRODUCTION METHODS 

In 1997, the Aurora Research Institute and the Inuvik Alcohol The community of Inuvik was targeted for this study. To give a 
Committee observed high numbers of children who seemed to be more complete picture of education about FAS/FAE in the 
having trouble learning in school. At the same time, Dr. John region, the Beaufort Delta communities of Aklavik, Tsiigehtchic, 
Godel, M.D., presented Elementary School Tuktoyaktuk, and Fort McPherson were also included in the 
Assessments—Inuvik: Relationship With Fetal Alcohol Exposure study. Surveys were conducted in the schools, Community 
(Godel 1996), an ongoing study of children from Inuvik, which Health Centres, Adult Learning Centres, and Alcohol and Drug 
showed the very high connection between mothers who drank Project Centre. Survey staff interviewed a cross-section of 
during pregnancy and their children’s later learning problems. members of the community, including professionals working with 
The Aurora Research Institute and the Inuvik Alcohol FAS/FAE children, people whose families were affected by the 
Committee knew that some programs regarding FAS and FAE birth of a child with FAS/FAE, and those with no direct 
were being delivered in school, but that those who were not in connection to FAS/FAE. 


school did not seem to be getting much information on FAS and The project was conducted for both research and 
FAE. The two agencies decided to investigate what had been prevention purposes. In terms of research, the project was 
done regarding FAS/FAE education in the community—what carried out to learn what educational measures had previously 


had been taught, how information had been delivered, what been used to prevent FAS/FAE in the Beaufort Delta 
methods worked and what did not—in order to develop communities. In terms of prevention, the project was designed to 
workshops that all community members could and would attend. aid future FAS/FAE projects develop the programs that would 
Community caregivers were asked for information about best educate the citizens at high risk for having FAS/FAE 
the FAS/FAE programs. Community members from Inuvik, Fort children. 
McPherson, Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, and Tstigehtchic were asked Until April 1997, the only known FAS/FAE research 
what would work and what would not in educational workshops. undertaken in the Inuvik area had been conducted by by Dr. John 
A questionnaire was developed to determine people's knowledge Godel, M.D., a visiting pediatrician from Edmonton. Dr. Godel 
about FAS/FAE, what they knew had been done in the past, what studied students in Sir Alexander Mackenzie (elementary) 
they thought was needed, and how best to present knowledge to School, who were born between June 1, 1987 and May 31, 1989. 
people in the communities of the Beaufort Delta who were at the The results of this study can be found in Elementary School 


greatest risk for having FAS/FAE babies. Assessments-Inuvik: Relationship with Fetal Alcohol Exposure 
Upon completion of the interviews and questionnaires an (Godel 1996). 
assessment of the need for future prevention programs and their The survey found two FAS/FAE prevention measures 


format was developed. Recommendations were made according offered in Inuvik. A first program offered a measure of 
to what the people of the Beaufort Delta Region would like to prevention through the use of warning labels on alcohol bottles 
have in the future. The results of the work were presented to the about the effects of alcohol on unborn children. The second 
citizens of Inuvik in a workshop format. program was an educational project offered by the Public Health 
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Department of the Inuvik Regional Health Board, and involved 
giving presentations to Grade 7 to 12 classes at Samuel Hearne 
Secondary School. The program targeted teens at risk for bearing 
FAS/FAE children. The survey found that the highest risk 
population—the youth who were no longer in school—were not 
receiving any information on FAS/FAE prevention. Clearly, this 
sector of the population needed to be targeted. What was also 
clear, was that because they had ‘dropped out’ of the traditional 
education system, they would have to be taught in culturally- 
appropriate ways, rather than in the traditional presentation style. 

The resulting literature search, which follows as a plain- 
language report, revealed the definitions, symptoms, and causes 
of FAS and FAE; the report was presented at community 
education meetings. 


DEFINITIONS, SYMPTOMS, AND CAUSES OF FAS/FAE 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS) and Fetal Alcohol Effect (FAE) 
are the names given to a group of physical and mental problems 
that a baby may be born with because the mother drank alcohol 
while she was pregnant (Streissguth 1992). FAS and FAE are 
birth defects that are caused by alcohol. When a pregnant woman 
has a drink, the alcohol travels to the growing baby. The growing 
baby may get either FAS or FAE, depending on how much the 
mother drinks, and at what stage of pregnancy she drinks. How 
much alcohol is safe?—-None. Any amount of alcohol is too 
much. FAS/FAE babies most often have mothers who were 
‘binge drinkers’ during their pregnancies. FAS/FAE is not 
curable, but it is entirely preventable. If a mother does not drink 
alcohol when she is pregnant, the baby will not be born with 
FAS/FAE. 

Doctors diagnose FAS/FAE. To do this, they must first 
confirm that the mother drank when she was pregnant. If there 
is no confirmation of drinking during pregnancy, the diagnosis of 
FAS/FAE is not given. 

If drinking during pregnancy is established, then the 
diagnosis of FAS is given if the baby shows the following three 
criteria. First, FAS children are born small in either height or 
weight. Second, FAS children have a pattern of facial 
characteristics—small eye openings, a proportionately small mid- 
face, short flat noses, and thin upper lips with no grooves. Third, 
FAS children have central nervous system symptoms including a 
history of delayed development, hyperactivity, attention deficit, 
learning disabilities, intellectual deficits, or seizures (Streissguth 
1992). If the mother drank during her pregnancy, and the baby 
only has some, but not all three of the symptoms, then the doctor 
makes a diagnosis of possible FAE (Clarren and Smith 1978). 

Having one or two of the above characteristics may be 
normal. Before diagnosing FAS, doctors must find all three 
physical characteristics in the child. The diagnosis of FAE is 
more difficult. Learning difficulties are usually diagnosed as the 
child gets older. FAE children may have none of the physical 
characteristics of FAS children; however, they may display 
learning and/or behavioral programs caused by alcohol-related 


brain damage. 
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Figure 1. The main features of F.A.S. 


Children with FAS/FAE are as different from each other as 
those who are not exposed to alcohol; they are from all 
backgrounds. Children with FAS/FAE also have many things in 
common. They have trouble processing information; the 
connecting link between the part of the brain which is responsible 
for taking in information and the part that is responsible for 
acting on that information is either not there or is not working 
properly. FAS/FAE children have trouble linking cause with 
effect, and action with outcome. FAS/FAE children are faced 
with severe communication and social challenges throughout life 
because of their difficulties in processing information (Dept of 
Medical Genetics: Shodair Hospital 1995). 


MYTHS ABOUT FAS AND FAE 

To follow are a number of myths about the effects of the father’s 
and mother’s drinking on the developing fetus. The factual 
information follows. 


Myth: If you drink when you're pregnant it’s okay because the 
“bag” (placenta) keeps all the harmful substances out. 

Fact: The placenta can be thought of as a ‘sieve’ that allows 
everything in the mother’s blood to pass into the baby’s blood 
(Kuhnert and Kuhnert 1985). The baby is connected to the 
mother by an umbilical cord which uses the mother’s blood to 
feed the baby what she is eating and drinking. If the mother has 
a drink of alcohol, then the alcohol enters into her bloodstream, 
and then enters the baby’s blood through the umbilical cord. 


Myth: One drink a day is okay. 

Fact: Scientists are finding that any amount of alcohol can harm 
the baby (National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism—NIAAA 1987). 


Myth: A baby born to a mother who has been drinking during 
her pregnancy will be born drunk. 

Fact: Because the mother’s blood is always flowing into the 
baby, a mother who is drunk can be sure that her baby is drunk 
too. Babies that are born to mothers who have been drinking a 
lot for a long time have withdrawal symptoms when they are 
born (Waltman and Iniquez 1972). A baby born to a mother who 
drank alcohol while pregnant may have either FAS or FAE, a 
condition that will never go away. 


Myth: If you drink when you’ re pregnant the baby will look like 
a monster. 

Fact: If you drink when you are pregnant your baby may look 
“normal.” However, the baby’s brain may not develop normally, 
causing life-long learning and behavior problems that last 
through his/her whole life. Experts say that even small amounts 
of alcohol can harm a developing baby. Other factors can also 
affect developing babies, including the amount the mother 
drinks, when during her pregnancy she drinks, her use of drugs, 
her overall eating habits, whether she smokes, her overall health, 
and her genetic makeup (NIAAA 1987). The mother cannot 
change her genetic make-up, or her overall health. To be sure 
that she will have the healthiest baby possible, she can stay away 
from smoking, drinking alcohol, or using any drugs. 


Myth: FAS/FAE doesn’t happen to white people, and/or rich 
people. FAS/FAE will not happen to my baby. 

Fact: FAS/FAE can happen to anyone. It does not matter what 
your race is, or how rich or poor you are. It does not matter 
whether you drink cocktails with fancy stir-sticks or homemade 
wine. FAS/FAE in babies is caused by the mother drinking 
alcohol when she is pregnant. 


Myth: FAS/FAE is always noticeable in babies. 

Fact: FAS is almost always noticeable in babies, but not at birth 
(Little et al. 1996). FAS affects the facial features, the size and 
weight, and the central nervous system development of the baby. 
FAE is almost never noticeable in babies because FAE babies 
almost always look ‘normal’; however, FAE babies may have 
severe learning and behavioral problems. 


Myth: The doctor told me that I have FAE. I can’t help it if my 
kids get it too. 

Fact: FAS/FAE is not passed on from one generation to 
another. Each case is caused by a woman drinking alcohol while 
she was pregnant. 


Myth: FAS/FAE can be cured. Kids will grow out of It. 

Fact: FAS/FAE is not curable. The problems last a lifetime. 
Some of the physical characteristics may lessen with age 
(especially the facial features) and the children can be helped to 
learn and succeed in school and in later life but they will be 
affected by FAS/FAE for their entire life. 


Myth: FAS/FAE is a new disease. 
Fact: FAS/FAE is not a new disease. It is a set of birth defects 
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that have been around for a very long time. In 1973, doctors 
began giving the diagnosis of FAS/FAE. Until then, most FAS 
children were called “mentally retarded” and FAE children were 
classed as being "slow learners" with "behaviour problems" 
(Streissguth and Little 1985). 


Myth: Ifa woman drinks while she’s pregnant, it is because she 
doesn’t love her baby. 

Fact: Many women do not know they are pregnant until the first 
two months have passed. Some of the worst damage can occur 
during the first three months, before a women even knows she 
is pregnant. Women who do not stop drinking when they find 
out that they are pregnant are often addicted to alcohol. They 
cannot stop drinking on their own, even though they may want 
to. They need help to be able to quit. 


Myth: If I stop drinking as soon as I know I am pregnant, the 
baby will be OK. 

Fact: The damage may have already been done before you 
realize you are pregnant. By quitting drinking as soon as you 
find out you are pregnant, you will stop hurting the baby. Your 
baby may still have problems, but these problems may not be as 
bad as if you had kept drinking through the whole pregnancy. 
The best plan is to stop drinking as soon as you start thinking 
about having a baby. 


Myth: As long as] take extra vitamins, the baby will be healthy, 
so I can drink. 

Fact: Scientists did animal studies which showed that FAS and 
FAE are caused by the alcohol that the mother drank during 
pregnancy (Petrakis 1987). If you do not want your baby to 
have FAS or FAE, then don’t drink. 


Myth: You’re more of a man when you drink. 

Fact: You lose some of your normal manhood when you drink. 
When a man drinks, he may lose his erection, make fewer sperm, 
make sperm that are weak swimmers, and that may be abnormal 
in structure (Lester and Van Thiel 1977). 


Myth: The father has nothing to do with it. FAS/FAE is the 
mother's fault. 

Fact: Studies have shown that a man's sperm is damaged by 
alcohol. The damaged sperm can cause genetic problems in the 
children (NIAAA 1994). The problems are not as yet called FAS 
or FAE, but the problems are still there. What can the father do 
to help the mother? The father can support the mother 
emotionally. He can help her not drink while she is pregnant. He 
can encourage her to live a healthy lifestyle so that the baby will 
be healthy when it is born. 


Myth: When men make babies when they're drunk, the babies 
will be stronger because they will already know how to drink. 
Fact: When a man who is drunk helps produce a baby, the baby 
cannot be healthy because the man's sperm is affected by the 
alcohol. The sperm, which may be weak swimmers, or of 
abnormal structure, make up one half of the child. Some 
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scientists say that the father can contribute to alcohol-related 
birth defects (Anderson et al. 1981). It is not a sign of strength 
to be able to drink from the day you are born. Drinking does not 
help make a healthy community. 


HOW ALCOHOL AFFECTS THE BABY’S GROWTH 

Alcohol is a poison; it interferes with how the body organs and 
tissues work. It mixes easily with water and passes directly 
through the human placenta (baby bag), so that the baby’s body 
has at least the same alcohol levels as those present in the 
mother (Kuhnert and Kuhnert 1985). The fetus has a limited 
ability to break down the alcohol; it depends on its mother to 
take the poisons out of its body. Alcohol changes the structure 
of the membrane that surrounds every living cell in the body. 
Alcohol interferes with the proper growth and development of 
each cell. It is believed that alcohol disables the neuroglia from 


creating the normal neural brain patterns in a developing baby. 


Alcohol interferes with the healthy development of the 
baby and the mother’s health in other ways. Neither mother nor 
baby can absorb and use essential nutrients needed for healthy 
growth. Alcohol damages both the mother and baby's ability to 
absorb and use the vitamins and minerals necessary to be 
healthy. Alcohol in pregnant women causes the blood vessels in 
the umbilical cord to get smaller. Smaller blood vessels in the 
umbilical cord mean less blood and oxygen for the baby, which 
results in slower growth. Alcohol also interferes with the 
hormones that aid in growth, and with the chemical substances 
that tell a cell to grow and divide. Alcohol has been shown to 
slow down the processes that repair damaged body tissue, and 
replace it with healthy tissue (Petrakis 1979). 

The severity of the FAS or FAE in the baby depends on 
when, how much, and how often during the pregnancy the 
mother drank alcohol. It is known that there is a relationship 
between the mother’s age, weight, general health, nutritional 
habits, smoking habits, use of alcohol, solvents and other drugs, 
number of other children she has, and genetic background with 
the development of FAS/FAE in the baby. Because every person 
is different in looks, talents and abilities, then we can be certain 
that how each person’s body works is also different. The 
difference in how each person’s body works could be the reason 
why one person is more susceptible than another to FAS/FAE. 
In other words, the way that a person’s body works may mean 
that they have a harder time breaking down alcohol. Scientists 
are still studying this theory (Petrakis 1987). 

Drinking large amounts of alcohol during two stages of 
baby development in the womb can lead to FAS. The first stage 
is the embryonic period, which is the period during the first 
twelve weeks after conception. The second stage is the fetal 
period, or the time from twelve weeks to delivery. During the 
first stage, abnormalities can be produced in the baby by 
different drugs that enter the blood stream from the mother. The 
chemicals that can lead to problems with the baby are called 
“teratogens”’; they interfere with the proper development of the 
baby’s organs. The effect depends on the timing of the exposure, 
the dose of the drug, and the sensitivity of the organ that is 
developing at that time. It is during this time that exposure to 
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these ‘poisons’ can lead to problems with the formation of the 
head and face, which are the most common abnormal features in 
FAS (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 1993). 
Special cells form the organs and limbs of a developing 
baby during the first eight to twelve weeks in the womb. It is at 
this time that the baby is especially sensitive to the harmful 
effects of alcohol. It has also been discovered that alcohol 
consumed by the mother robs the baby of vital sources of energy 
and of the materials needed for the limbs and organs to grow 
properly. Effects of exposure to alcohol during the last twelve 
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Figure 2. Brain scans show that changes in the brain of an 
FAS/FAE child look a lot like what has been described. 


weeks of fetal development include slowed growth which leads 
to low birth weight and small stature throughout life and 
problems with brain functioning (Streissguth and Little 1985). 

Good nutrition and health are vital to the growth of a 
healthy baby. It is wise that a woman, if she is planning to get 
pregnant, quits drinking before she gets pregnant. It is also 


essential that a woman stop drinking as soon as she finds out she 
is pregnant. FAS and FAE are not curable. Once the brain is 
damaged, the damage is permanent. Most of the damage 
happens because the brain cells and tissues have not grown 
where they should, leaving parts of the brain underdeveloped or 
not developed at all. Brain tissues do not grow back, the damage 
is permanent, especially if parts of the brain did not grow in the 
first place; the condition will never improve (Malcolm 1996). 
“Alcohol will wipe out a functioning brain before it will produce 
the physical features associated with Fetal Alcohol Syndrome” 
(Streissguth and Little 1985). 


WHAT ABOUT MEN? 

Alcohol enters the man's testicles through the blood stream and 
lowers a man's sperm count. The sperm is also not able to 
‘swim’ as well. Drugs, including alcohol, in a man's body may 
lead to lower birth weight, birth defects, or serious illnesses for 
the child after birth (Anderson et al. 1981). It is believed that 
alcoholism in the father increases the risk in his children of 
future alcoholism and mood disorders (Lester and Van Rhiel 
1977, NIAAA 1994). 

Because men’s use of alcohol may seriously affect the 
baby, men are advised to stop using alcohol and other drugs at 
least three months before attempting fertilization. It is also 
recommended that men remain alcohol/drug free throughout the 
pregnancy to support the woman's efforts to stay alcohol/drug- 
free. 


Incidence of FAS/FAE in Canada, NWT, and Inuvik 
There are no current data on the occurrence of FAS/FAE in 
Canada. It is estimated that FAS occurred in 47 cases out of 
every 10,000 births of Native children, compared to 25 out of 
100,000 births in the general population, including aboriginal 
people (Health and Welfare, Social Affairs, Seniors, and the 
Status of Women 1992). Kim Scott of the National Native 
Alcohol and Drug Addiction Program states that, “alcohol abuse 
ranked as the most serious problem facing the people of the 
N.W.T.” (Scott 1996). FAS is considered the most common 
known cause of metal retardation in the western world. Studies 
conducted in 1991/1992 show that the average alcohol intake in 
the NWT was greater than 11.5 bottles of wine per person per 
year, and greater than 10.6 drinks per person per week 
(Winquist 1995). These studies indicate that the future incidence 
of FAS/FAE in the NWT does not look good. Unless there is an 
effort made to produce a workable prevention program for the 
future parents in the NWT, the number of children born with 
FAS/FAE is not likely to decrease. 

Godel (1996) discusses his studies of elementary school 
students in Inuvik. He found that 42 of the 92 children studied 
had learning problems, of which 17.3% appeared to be FAS, 
while 1 1% showed symptoms of Attention Deficit Hyperactivity 
Disorder (ADHD), and the others had unspecified learning 
problems. Information received from the parents about alcohol 
use during pregnancy indicated that 24% of the mothers were 
moderate to heavy drinkers during their pregnancy, especially 
among Inuvialuit and Gwich'in. The children who were exposed 
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to alcohol before being born performed more poorly during 
testing for coordination and brain function than did those who 
were not exposed. They had particular trouble with reading, 
writing, and mathematics. The study also showed that 85% of 
the children with heavy exposure to alcohol during pregnancy 
had significant learning difficulties, with most being at least two 
grade levels behind in language arts, and showed little if any, 
ability to read or spell (Godel 1996). This study points to a 
significant problem in Inuvik and atrend that cannot be ignored. 


Table 1. Number (“) of respondents reporting knowledge 
of any previous workshops on FAS/FAE held in their 
Aware a 


Community No of Aware 
Respondents n(%) 
n (%) n (%) 


ae ee 
ee he ee 


Fort 8 (42) 11 (58) 0 (0) 
McPherson 


proran [ms ay [rw fam 


Table 2. Number (“) of respondents reporting knowledge 
worksho 


Not 


Community No of Aware Not No 
Respondents | n(%) Aware Answer 
n (%) n (%) 


re Coe 
ICC 


Fort 7 (37) 6 (32) 6 (32) 
McPherson 


a. se te te 


Survey Results from Inuvik, Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, 
Tsiigehtchic, and Fort McPherson 

Questionnaires administered to 105 residents of the communities 
of Inuvik, Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Tsiigehtchic, and Fort 
McPherson provided information about knowledge of past and 
present prevention work, general knowledge of the problem of 
FAS/FAE, and interest in future prevention programs. The 
information follows. 
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Table 3. Number (“) of respondents interested in attending 
a workshop in FAS/FAE. 


Community | Noof 
Respondents 


Teen [e [aen [seo [seo 


Fort 14 (74) 5 (26) 0 (0) 
McPherson 


proran |us xen [vay [so 


The data gathered shows that no one reported knowledge of 
FAS/FAE workshops in any community, with the exception of 
Inuvik and Fort McPherson. This would suggest that, either 
there has never been anything done in these communities or that 
they needed to be better advertised. With the exception of Fort 
McPherson where the questionnaire was being completed during 
a Wellness Week workshop on FAS/FAE more people reported 
knowledge of past workshops than of current workshops. In 
general, residents’ knowledge of FAS/FAE seems to be evenly 
distributed. Approximately 62% of the people surveyed felt that 
they needed more information, while 38% felt that they knew 
quite a lot about FAS/FAE. 

The questionnaire results show that there is a great deal of 
interest in learning more about FAS/FAE in all the communities 
surveyed. | 

The results show that there is a great deal of interest in 
learning more about FAS/FAE. Some of the comments received 
were the following: “This is so very important.”; “The people I 
talked to said they think this project is long overdue.” “It should 
be discussed by everyone in the community.”; It is certainly an 
area that needs educational focus/support to those directly 
affected.”; It’s nice to see they are starting things on 
FAS/FAE.”; “This is an issue about communities, families, adults 
and children learning how to live. It is not about social workers, 
teachers, counselors, or women who drink when they are 
pregnant.”; God bless you; it’s about time we started addressing 
these cultural issues.”; This should have been done a long time 
ago and more often.”; and, “I think this is a bigger problem than 
anyone wants to realize or wants to admit.” 


Interes- 
ted 
n(%) 


CONCLUSIONS 

The prevention of FAS/FAE requires that a whole community 
works together to educate its people about the dangers of 
drinking alcohol during pregnancy. The National Addictions 
Awareness Week slogan for 1996, “It takes a whole community 
to raise a child” sums up the approach to prevention very well. 
The community suffers from the effects ofhaving children born 
with FAS/FAE. It is estimated that the cost of FAS/FAE to 
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children, their families, the community, the education system, the 
health system, and the judicial system, is more than the 
combined money earned by alcohol manufacturers, government 
taxes and profits from the sale of alcohol. Children born with 
FAS/FAE need more medical care, special education, and may 
never be able to lead a life independent of their families or some 
other care organization. They are more likely to be involved 
with the courts, and are more likely to be jailed. 

Communities need to be involved in helping those parents 
who currently drink. The parents need support in their efforts to 
live healthy lifestyles and remain abstinent from alcohol and 
drugs during child-bearing years. One of the most important 
things a community can offer is help in quitting drinking and 
support of efforts to stay sober. It is important that communities 
work toward community-driven, culturally-sensitive programs 
based on the needs of their people. 

The results show that the people in the Mackenzie Delta 
Region are concerned about FAS/FAE and its prevention. There 
was also some concern on the part of teachers about the need 
for support, help and strategies in dealing with those children in 
their classes who have FAS/FAE. 

Suggestions for workshops indicate that the people wish 
to have the following: 


1. The whole family involved, both mother and father. 
Workshops aimed at children from Grade 7 upward, as 
they will be the next parents. 


3. | Workshops that begin with parents. “If I knew what drugs 
and alcohol did to me I never would have drank. I should 
have learned at an early age.” 

4. Persons affected by FAS/FAE as resource people to talk 
with about their views, opinions, and how the syndrome 
affects them. 

5. Workshops that include males, reminding them of the 
importance of their role in the relationship. 

6. Evening sessions with families. 

7. Couples’ workshops on FAS/FAE, and effort to help them 
stay away from alcohol. 

8. Workshops with traditional and cultural values taught 
along with modern technology. 

9. Role playing, videos, and Aboriginal content. 


With the exception of the community Inuvik, there is a 
general lack of knowledge and programming about FAS/FAE 
and its effects in and on the community and its people. All 
community members surveyed felt that there should be more 
information about FAS/FAE presented to their people. The 
consensus was that workshops and prevention programs are 
needed in all the communities that will reach a broad range of 
people, from elementary school students to the elders. Each 
community included suggestions for workshops that would 
include both input from “southern experts” and traditional 
knowledge experts. People expressed a desire to have as much 
community participation as possible with workshops consisting 
of large group information sessions broken into small group 
discussion sessions. The people of Inuvik, Aklavik, 


Tuktoyaktuk, Tsiigehtchic and Fort McPherson seem hungry for 
any information that will help their fight against this totally 
preventable problem. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The following recommendations are based on the survey results: 


That a series of community workshops be organized for 
Inuvik, Aklavik, Tuktoyaktuk, Tsiigehtchic, and Fort 
McPherson to explain FAS/FAE to the people of those 
communities. 


That workshops be held in an informal setting with enough 
flexibility so that teaching is in the way that participants are 
most comfortable. 


That workshops incorporate both traditional cultural 
values of the people and knowledge of the “Southern 


experts”. 


That workshops welcome both men and women, as well as 
families. 


That someone affected by FAS/FAE teach what it is like to 
live with the problem. 
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Community Wellness, Community Empowerment: Changes to Social 
Service Delivery and Training 
in the Northwest Territories 


Lia Ruttan 


ABSTRACT. The Community Wellness movement, Community Empowerment Initiative and the transfer of social programs to local 
or aboriginal governments are all part of a change process occurring in the delivery of government programs in the Northwest 
Territories. These initiatives developed by the Government of the Northwest Territories in response to a number of philosophical, 

political and fiscal challenges, aim to deliver more effective, locally controlled services operating within standards set by government 
departments. This paper will outline the history and development of these initiatives and raise a number of dilemmas that exist for 
communities in considering whether to proceed with devolution of services as well as opportunities for more effective delivery of 


social service programs. 


About the author: At the time of writing, Lia Ruttan for 9 years had been the Senior Instructor of the Social Work Program at Aurora 
College, and had worked with the program for 13 years. She is now a private consultant for community health and social services, and 


intends to pursue studies at the University of Alberta. 


INTRODUCTION 

Since the late 1980s, the Northwest Territories has experienced 
a growing movement from within the Government of the 
Northwest Territories, from community governments, from 
aboriginal organizations, and from local bands to prioritize and 
develop strategies to move toward increased control of services 
currently administered by the Territorial Government. In the 
social service field, this theme has been emphasized by 
community caregivers and government social workers involved 
in the growing healing and community wellness movements. 
Efforts to seek solutions to the continuing high rates of 
addiction, suicide and suicide attempts, children in care, family 
violence and inter-generational family trauma, despite ongoing 
effort and expenditure of funds by the Department of Health and 
Social Services, resulted in discussions regarding whether 
community-based approaches might prove more effective, 
documented in part in Ruttan (1997). 


BACKGROUND 

The Government of the Northwest Territories has attempted to 
address social issues and the growing demand for greater 
community control of services along with the need to decrease 
government expenditures. The 1991 government document 
Strength at Two Levels—Report of the Project to Review the 
Operation and Structure of Northern Government (GNWT 
1991), played a major role in spearheading government moves 
toward both a strong central government and strong community 
governments with the negotiation and transfer of program 
delivery to communities as a key mechanism. Social programs 
were identified as suitable for transfer. The Community Transfer 
Initiative that followed had limited success; however, some 
social service programs were transferred, most notably in Cape 
Dorset (White 1997). 

At the same time, the Government of the Northwest 
Territories underwent a major amalgamation of departments 
which resulted in the Department of Health and Department of 
Social Services were restructured into one department; Income 
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Support was transferred from the Department of Social Services 
to the new Department of Education, Culture and Employment; 
and, community justice programs were moved from Social 
Services to the Department of Justice. 


COMMUNITY WELLNESS INITIATIVE 
A major thrust for the new Department of Health and Social 
Services was the Community Wellness Initiative (Health and 
Social Services-GNWT 1995). This document follows on a 
series of workshops held with staff from government 
departments and representatives of aboriginal organizations and 
community caregivers from across the Northwest Territories. A 
major change of emphasis in the delivery of Social and Health 
Services was called for which stressed the need to gear efforts 
along more holistic lines aimed at enhancing wellness rather than 
simply responding to immediate social and health problems. 
Major efforts in four key areas were called for, namely: 
1) prevention, healing, and treatment, 2) education and training, 
3) interagency collaboration and 4) community empowerment. 
Greater efforts to ensure community empowerment, 
defined as a process essential to achieve community wellness as 
well as the product of a healthy community, was also called for. 
A Community Action Fund was established for 1995-96 and 
1996-97 that would allow communities to complete needs 
assessments, develop community wellness plans, and fund some 
short term projects. Community wellness workers were hired in 
some communities. 


Moves Towards Increased Local Control 

Many factors contributed toward the success of the Community 
Transfer Initiative, including the division of the Northwest 
Territories, scheduled for 1999 and the need to split Territorial 
staff, finances and assets, and balance the budget before division; 
the reduction in transfer payments from Ottawa; the increased 
population growth and the resulting increased cost of social, 
health and education services; a large government work force 
and difficult union negotiations in 1996; and, conservative 
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economic philosophies affecting governments throughout 
Canada. 

The directions document Building A Foundation for the 
Future (Legislative Assembly of the N.W.T. 1996) stressed that 
old and expensive ways of doin things must be changed. “The 
government wants to create new opportunities for citizens of the 
Northwest Territories so they can take control over the 
future"(Legislative Assembly of the Northwest Territories 1996: 
4). The vision presented in this document includes improving 
social conditions, empowering communities toward community 
wellness, taking control of our own economic future, taking 
action on aboriginal issues and dealing with economic 
conditions. The redesign of social programs and the new 
Community Empowerment Initiative were referred to as the 
“cornerstone” of community control. 

Developments within aboriginal groups also have had an 
impact on the growth of the movement toward greater local 
control: the settlement of land claims in several regions, working 
toward settlement in others, as well as self government aims. In 
large part, the Community Wellness Initiative was an expression 
of the goals of aboriginal caregivers and is supported by 
aboriginal groups, while the Community Empowerment 
Initiative discussed in the next section, was met with some 
scepticism and concern about government encroachment on 
what was envisioned as a self-government outcome. 


COMMUNITY EMPOWERMENT INITIATIVE 

In the fall of 1996 and early 1997, the Territorial Government 
launched an effort to inform communities of the goals of the new 
Community Empowerment Initiative and of the assignment of 
responsibility to oversee the program to the Department of 
Municipal and Community Affairs. Efforts to negotiate multi- 
year block lending agreements with communities were a priority. 
Community Empowerment was defined as meaning that 
“communities have control of and accountability for programs, 
services, and infrastructure at the community level” (GNWT 
1996a: 1). Communities could set their own priorities, make 
decisions about programs and services that affect them, and 
develop the resources in the community to meet their own 
needs. Local control would mean design—not just delivery—of 
programs as long as minimum legislated mandates were met. 
Services could be delivered by local public governments, band 
governments, or local organizations. Current government 
employees and capital resources would be transferred, and any 
funds remaining at the end of the fiscal period would be left to 
the community to control and prioritize (Dept. Municipal and 
Community Affairs, GNWT 1996). Current GNWT 
Departmental Headquarters would assume a decreased role in 
delivery and an increased role in funding, support, legislation, 
and developing and monitoring standards. 

To facilitate planning and identify opportunities, Regional 
Implementation Community Empowerment (RICE) committees, 
made up of relevant government staff in each region, were 
established in the fall of 1996. At the same time, staff members 
from the Department of Municipal and Community Affairs 
began meeting with communities to initiate a process of 
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visioning, assessment, planning, training, implementation and 
monitoring. 


Initial Reactions 

Initially, some doubts were expressed by communities regarding 
whether this was an attempt by the government to off-load 
responsibilities, whether funds would be sufficient if along with 
greater control came decreased funding, and whether additional 
funds would be available for unforseen environmental or social 
emergencies. It was noted that the two to three-year time 
process involved would mean negotiations occurring at the same 
time as the planned division of the Northwest Territories and 
some concerns were expressed regarding whether the territorial 
government would have the staff time and funds required to 
ensure success when they already had division on their plate. On 
the other hand, the opportunity for the community to set its own 
priorities was seen as a very positive move by local 
governments. 

In the Social Services field, government social services 
workers expressed doubts regarding whether new workers hired 
by local organizations would receive sufficient training to take 
on cultural programs, given the sensitive nature of the work and 
potential for harm to children and families. Also voiced were 
concerns regarding the possibility of local political interference 
in the direct delivery of social works, that Territorial-wide 
programs would be delivered inconsistently, the need to maintain 
legislated standards to avoid this, and that services would be 
difficult to deliver in a fair way in communities where public 
government was not synonymous with aboriginal government, 
At the same time, frontline workers acknowledged that current 
social service programs and their methods of delivery have not 
solved pressing social problems, that change needs to occur, and 
that this process offered an opportunity to develop innovative, 
community-based programs. 

Additionally, some aboriginal groups expressed concern 
regarding the effects of the community empowerment process 
on self-government goals, and indicated a preference to settle 
land claims before proceeding. Others expressed a preference for 
government-to-government approaches with the federal 
government essentially bypassing the Territorial government. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

The Northwest Territories has a population of 66,000(1995); 
approximately 61% of the population is aboriginal—Dene, 
Métis, and Inuit people—while the non-aboriginal population is 
made up of northerners born and raised in the territories, as well 
as others moving to the Northwest Territories in adulthood due 
to employment opportunities. The population growth rate is 
3.6% (Canada 2.1%), with birthrates of 4.4% per 1,000 
population (Canada 13.2%) (Government of the Northwest 
Territories 1996b). This high rate of population increase, along 
with an already high percentage of the population under 25 years 
of age where children nine years and under account for 22.5% 
of the population (Med-Emerg 1997) occurring at a time of 
decreasing funds tor education, health care and social services 
is of concern in terms of meeting future needs. 


Currently, the Northwest Territories experiences high rates 
of social and related health problems. For example, suicide rates 
are 2.5 to 5 times the national average (Dept. Health and Social 
Services 1996). Social assistance rates are 17% (GNWT 1996c), 
unemployment rates are 17% overall and 30% for the aboriginal 
population (GNWT 1996b). Of the Aboriginal population, 42% 
have a Grade 8 education or less (GNWT 1996b). Rates of 
heavy drinking are high, 1.e., over 25.6% of persons over 15 
years of age consumed at least five drinks per episode (Canada 
8.8%). Solvent abuse rates for the aboriginal population at 24 
times the national average (Bureau of Statistics 1996). One third 
of the population of pregnant women drank while pregnant 
(Status of Women Council 1996). At least one community 
reported 21% of aboriginal students in Grades | to 3 affected by 
FAS or FAE (News North 1997). The number of child welfare 
cases and days in care are increasing (Dept. Social and Health 
Services 1995). Aboriginal adults are raising concerns about the 
after-effects of placement in residential schools and the 
colonization experience, including substance abuse, family 
violence, and lack of parenting skills. 

At the same time, there is an ongoing healing movement, 
increased focus on prevention and wellness, on population 
health, a growing cultural revitalization movement, settlement of 
land claims in several regions, more students staying in school or 
returning for post-secondary education, and increased efforts by 
communities, aboriginal groups, and governments to address 
these issues. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Many but not all communities will choose to take on the 
responsibility for local control of social services. This may 
include income support, community justice, and 
corrections programs, as well as child welfare services. 
Some communities have begun to deliver these programs 
through public government, and current staff members will 
become local government rather than territorial employees. 
Other programs will be run through band or Métis 
governments or through local non-government 
organizations. 


Taking control of service delivery offers a chance to do 
things differently, and to use funds in a manner more 
responsive to local needs and priorities. For example, one 
community has prioritized the need for a speech therapist 
and has established a family counseling clinic—both 
services that were unavailable previously. As well, 
opportunities exist for services to be administered in new 
ways as one community has done, where a new board to 
oversee all health, social service, and education programs 
All additional benefit is related to greater opportunities for 
involving the whole community in providing input on 
needs and being part of and supporting change processes 
that are endowed with a sense of community ownership. 
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The current community wellness, healing, cultural 
revitalization, and sobriety movements are affecting local 
caregivers’ vision and have validated a greater emphasis on 
prevention and community development approaches. 
Integrating philosophies more reflective of cultural interest 
in holistic, culturally relevant, and community-based 
services will be emphasized. Having a chance to put a 
community vision for wellness into practice through local 
control of programs should enhance community efforts and 
suCCEeSS. 


An opportunity exists for a greater emphasis on culturally- 
relevant approaches to healing, as communities and local 
care-givers design new programs reflective of their belief 
that community development, land-based healing activities, 
increased reliance on elders and traditional healers, 
spiritual development and rebirth of cultural activities and 
languages are needed. 


While the need for local caregivers will remain high, 
employment will take place in a wider variety of 
government, non-government, and aboriginal 
organizations. Employers will be looking for workers who 
are well themselves, are familiar with local cultural norms 
and practices, are able to work in team, interagency, and 
cross-disciplinary approaches, and who have skills in using 
community development and prevention strategies, as well 
as counseling skills. Training of local people to fill 
positions is likely to enhance community acceptance of 
programs and reduce the frequent staff turnover (Special 
Committee on Health and Social Services 1993). 


A broader variety of funding sources will be accessed. Funding 
will come from Federal programs such as Brighter Futures, 
Canada Prenatal Nutrition Programs; funds from social 
development agreements negotiated as part of new mining 
ventures, as well as block funding from the Territorial 
government, and initiatives such as the Healthy Children’s 
Initiative. By combining these resources in flexible ways, staff 
may be hired to work in a variety of new programs. 


CONCLUSION 

In summary, an increased move toward local control of service 
delivery has been stressed through government policy, the 
interests of local governments and aboriginal organizations, and 
by community caregivers who hope community-based services 
will be more culturally relevant and more effective in meeting 
community needs. A number of challenges exist in terms of 
differing perspectives of government and aboriginal groups, 
funding realities, and transfer mechanisms that have not been 
fully developed until put into practice. However, opportunities 
exist to deliver social programs that are more responsive to 
community priorities, are culturally relevant, and offer a greater 
emphasis on prevention and wellness. 
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Health Status and Physical Development in Tuvinian Children of 
Puberty Age 


M.D. Roifman and S.G. Krivoschekov 


ABSTRACT. This study investigated chronological dynamics of physical development and circulation peculiarities in urban 
indigenous Tuvinian adolescents. Anthropometric and blood pressure measurements were taken on 287 adolescents (153 girls and 
134 boys) age 13-14 years, and results were compared with data from two earlier studies of Tuvinian adolescents of the same age 
to span a 26-year period. Over the past 26 years, mean body height and mass have been increasing in both boys and girls, although 
gender differences were found. For the last ten years these changes correspond to a harmonic physical development only for boys. 
13 years old. For the same time insufficient body mass increase and significant blood pressure increase in senior boys were observed. 
For the junior boys blood pressure percentage increase a year was the same as mass increase, whereas for the senior ones the blood 
pressure increase was greater than mass increase. Tuvinian girls showed the same body mass and height increases a year as boys. 
Compared with boys, junior Tuvinian girls showed less systolic blood pressure growth per year, but senior girls showed a significant 
blood pressure rise as Tuvinian boys of the same age. Substantial blood pressure growth in comparison with body mass and height 
growth per year may be regarded as an index of increased risk for cardiovascular disease in Tuvinians in the future. 


About the authors: Mendel Roifman received a doctorate of Engineering in physics from Novosibisk State University in1972 and 
a Ph.D. in physiology from the Institute of Physiology Siberian Branch of Russian Academy of Medical Sciences. Since 1987 he has 
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Reserves at the Institute of Physiology of Novosibirsk. He is a member of the Academy of Polar Medicine, the International Society 
for Light Treatment and Biological Rhythms, the Russian Scientific Association of Physiology, and a member of the editorial board 
of the Journal of Human Physiology. Dr. Krivoshekov has been awarded a Grant for Outstanding Scientists of Russia. 


INTRODUCTION was accompanied by significant ecologic disturbances. The 
Health care of adolescents is a worldwide concern and the most purpose of this study is to investigate the chronologic dynamics 
important aspect is concerned with age-related changes in the of physical development and circulation peculiarities in urban 
functional state of growth of children's physiologic systems and native Tuvinian adolescents aged 13-14 years ofage with regard 
organs (Akahoshi et al. 1996). Health is considered by many for gender difference. 

investigators to be the ability of an organism to adapt to the life 

conditions during its growth and development (Ewart and METHODS 

Kolodner 1991, Matthews ef al. 1990). Puberty and the Subjects —The sample consisted of 287 Tuvinian adolescents: 
post-puberty phase of sexual development are characterized by 153 girls and 134 boys, 13 and 14 years old. The subjects were 
a certain strain in growth processes of the whole organism. recruited in December 1995 from junior high school grades in 
There are marked differences in the intensity of these processes two Kyzyl ordinary public high schools. In all examined children 
in relation to the physical development and gender of no significant cardiovascular abnormalities, heart murmurs or 
adolescents. In parallel with increases in body mass and body rheumatic fever history were revealed. 

dimensions, changes in circulation, central nervous and 

endocrine systems take place. One of the most pronounced Physical development measures — Trained research assistants 
changes is an increase in capacity of cardiac cavities during the measured height and weight of the subjects. Height was 
pubescence period, resulting in increased stroke volume. Human measured with a wall-mounted stadiometer to the nearest 0.5 
cardiac output also depends on physical development (Guyton cm. Body weight was measured with a hospital-grade scale to 
1986,) that is in turn related to the adaptive reserves of the the nearest 0.1 kg. Skinfold thickness was measured with a 
organism. This becomes especially important during child Lange caliper (Cambridge Scientific Industries, Cambridge, Md.) 
growth and development in regions with adverse climatic on the right side of the body. The sites used were chest, lateral 


conditions and in zones with ecological problems. chest, biceps, triceps, subscapular, abdomen, arm, thigh and 

Tuva is a region of Russia with an ultracontinental climate, medial calf. At all sites, where necessary, clothing was moved 
situated in the centre of Asia. Native Tuvinians are mongoloids aside so that a good fold of skin and subcutaneous fat could be 
characterized by a nomadic mode of life. Today they have the seen. All skinfold measurements were carried out by trained, 


same social status as native peoples of the North. Intensive experienced observers and determined by a standard method 
industrialization of the region began just five decades ago and (Mateigka 1921). The body somatotype was determined by the 
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Heath and Carter (1967) method. The test of isometric hand 
strength was used for physical development estimation. Three 
measurements with a standard dynamometer were made on both 
the left and right hands and the average of hand strength was 
calculated, after any invalid reading was eliminated. 


Blood pressure measurements — The subject rested quietly in 
a sitting position for 15 minutes in order to adjust to the 
situation. An experienced researcher obtained all measurements 
in a relaxed and unhurried manner. Systolic blood pressure 
(SBP) and diastolic blood pressure (DBP) were measured by an 
automated, digital blood pressure monitor (Omron M4, model 
HEM-722C, Omron Healthcare), a portable self-contained 
device based on a noninvasive oscillometric method. The 
standard commercial compression cuff was placed on the upper 
arm, and three recordings were obtained on both arms at 2 
minute intervals. Previously, in the Novosibirsk study (Roifman 
et al. 1995) in a subsample of 40 subjects, the data obtained by 
this device were compared with the results of simultaneous 
brachial artery blood pressure measurements using standard 
sphygmomanometer and Korotkoff sounds analysis. Two trained 
clinicians followed the guidelines of the American Heart 
Association for blood pressure determination. Pearson 
correlations between automated and sphygmomanometer-based 
readings during baseline periods were 0.95 for systolic pressure 
and 0.94 for diastolic pressure. No significant differences were 
observed between these two methods. The average of the SBP 
and DBP was calculated for each individual, after any invalid 
readings were eliminated. Pulse blood pressure was calculated 
in the same way as the difference between SBP and DBP. All 
measurements in Kyzyl were conducted by the same researchers 
and the same equipment was used as during our earlier 
examination of Russian children’s health in Novosibirsk 
(Roifman ef al. 1995). Statistical analysis was performed by 
means of one-way ANOVAs, non-parametric Mann-Whitney 
and Pearson's tests. 


RESULTS 
The results of anthropometric investigations and the circulation 
data obtained during examination at rest in Tuvinian children are 
presented in Tables 1 and 2. A comparison of the data shows 
certain gender differences in age dynamics of some indices, 
mostly in physical development. In addition to total body mass, 
(fat and muscle mass), percentage fat content increased in girls. 
Analyses of the data on Tuvinian children's body type 
revealed: 1) gender difference in somatotypes distribution, i.e., 
the prevalence of meso-ectomorphic somatotype was about 41% 
in girls, compared to about 64% in boys; 2) the presence of age 
dynamics somatotypes distribution. Among Tuvinian girls, the 
percentage of subjects with a meso-ectomorphic somatotype 
increased from 36 to 46%, while the percentage of subjects with 
a meso-endomorphic somatotype decreased from 32 to 18% 
with age. Among boys, the percentage of subjects with an 
ecto-endomorphic somatotype increased from 12 to 27% with 
age, and was accompanied by a significant decrease in the 
percentage of subjects with a meso-ectomorphic one (from 22 
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to 6%). Native Tuvinian children have some specific peculiarities 
of constitutional habitus: we have not met subjects with 
extremely different somatotypes, namely, endo-mesomorphic 
(low, obese with high body mass due to fat mass) or 
ecto-mesomorphic (tall, slim with mass deficiency). 


Table 1. Tuvinian boys’ physical development and blood 
pressure measures (mean values). 


Index 13 year olds 14 year olds 
n=61 n=73 


Body height, 154.4 (0.9) 158.2 (1.3) 
cm 43.3 (1.0) 44.5 (0.8) 
Body mass, kg 7.45 (0.44) 7.00 (0.40) 
Fat mass, kg 16.9 (0.7) 15.6 (0.6) 
Fat content, 19.4 (0.6) 19.5 (0.6) 
% 44,5 (0.6) 43.8 (0.9) 
Muscular 21.7 (0.7) 24.5 (0.8) 
mass, kg 

Mascular 111 (1.4) 117 (1.7) 


content, % 65 (1.0) 65 (1.2) 


52 (1.0) 


Note: Here and in Tables 2-3 n = number of subjects. Numbers in 
parentheses are standard errors. | 

P=significance of difference between 13 and 14 years old children. 
NS - indicate that the difference between 13 and 14 years old childrer 
is negligible. 


Table 2. Tuvinian girls' physical development and blood 
pressure measures (mean values). 


153.3 (0.5) 
42.9 (0.7) 
10.6 (0.4) 
24.2 (0.6) 
17.3 (0.3) 
40.4 (0.5) 
17.4 (0.5) 


155.7 (0.6) 
47.0 (0.8) 
12.3 (0.4) 
25.9 (0.6) 
19.3 (0.4) 
41.1 (0.4) 
20.1 (0.6) 


Fat mass, kg 
Fat content, 
% 

Muscular 
mass, kg 
Muscular 
content, % 


1110.9) | 
65 (0.8) 
46 (0.7) 


113 (1.2) 
67 (1.0) 
46 (0.9) 


Diastolic 
Pulse 


Definitions as in Table 1. 


Tuvinian girls' blood pressure level was stable in both age 
groups, whereas older boys showed an insignificant pulse 
pressure increase. Significant gender differences in blood 
pressure were not found. The interrelation between SBP and fat 
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Table 3. Chronological changes in Tuvinian urban childrens' physical development and blood pressure measures (mean 


values). 
Boys 13 years old *] “2 ba 
_ body height, cm n=74 n=65 n=61 


138.5 (0.8) 146.7 (7.3) 154.1 (0.9) 


P2-1<0.001 P3-1 & p3-2 <0.001 


body mass, kg 33.6 (0.6) | 38.5 (3.9) 43.3 (1.0) 
P2-1<0.001 P3-1 & p3-2<0.001 


blood pressure, mm Hg: 59.2 (8.1) 65.1 (1.0) 

diastolic P3-2<0.001 
blood pressure, mm Hg: 100.8 (9.6) 113.0 (1.4) 
systolic P3-2<0.001 


n=72 N=95 n=73 
146.0 (0.9) 153.4 (8.6) 158.1 (1.3) 


Boys 14 years old body height, cm 


P2-1<0.001 P3-1<0.001; p3-2<0.005 


body mass, kg 38.2 (0.7) 42.8 (3.4) 44,5 (0.8) 
P2-1<0.001 P3-1<0.001; p3-2<0.05 
Blood pressure, mm Hg: 60.3 (11.1) 65.0 (1.2) 
diastolic P3-2<0.01 
104.0 (10.1) 117.0 (1.7) 
P3-2<0.001 


Girls 13 years old n=82 n=102 n=86 


Blood pressure, mm Hg: 
systolic 


body height, cm 142.3 (0.8) 149.7 (6.6) 153.3 (0.5) 
P2-1<0.001° P3-1 & p3-2<0.001 


body mass, kg 36.2 (0.8) 41.9 (4,3) 42.9 (0.7) 

P2-1<0.001 P3-1<0.001; p3-2=NS 
blood presure, mm Hg: 63.3 (8.7) 65.0 (0.8) 
diastolic P3-2=NS 


blood pressure, mm Hg: 104.3 (10.6) 111.0 (0.9) 
systolic P3-2<0.001 


Girls 14 years old | n=110 n=67 


body height, cm 147.4 (0.8) 152.5 (5.6) 155.7 (0.6) 
P2-1<0.001 P3-1 & p3-2<0.001 


body mass, kg 42.0 (0.7) 45.2 (4.5) 47.0 (0.8) 
P2-1<0.001 p3-1<0.001; p3-2<0.005 
blood pressure, mm Hg: 62.5 (6.6) 67.0 (1.0) 
diastolic P3-2<0.001 
blood pressure, mm Hg: 102.3 (10.8) 113.0 (1.2) 
systolic | P3-2<0.001 


Note: 1—Antonov(1971); 2—Polyakov et al. (1985, 1986); 3—-our data. *—-numbers in parenthesis are standard errors; **——-numbers in parentheses 
are standard deviations; p2-1 = significance of difference between 1984 and 1969; p3-1 = significance of difference between 1995 and 1969; 


p3-2=significance of difference between 1995 and 1984. 


mass appeared to be important: the paired correlation coefficient important. Some indices of health in Tuvinian children are 
was 0.42 in boys and 0.24 in girls. Data comparisons (Tables 1 presented in Table 3, which shows that samples in our present 
and 2) revealed that Tuvinian girls have higher body and fat mass and previous studies were similar in size and gender distribution. 


than boys of the same age. Statistical analysis showed a normal distribution that allowed us 
In our view, a comparative analysis of present data with the to use Student's t-test for next comparisons. 
results of previous examinations (Antonov 1969, Polyakov et al. It is evident (Table 3) that body length and mass have 


1985, 1986) of Tuvinian children's health in 1968 and 1984 was increased (in average) in Tuvinian boys over the last 26 years, 
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being observed in both age groups. Over the period from 1969 
to 1984, body mass growth in 13 and 14 year old boys was in 
average 0.88% and 1.28% a year, respectively. Body length 
growth over the same period in both age groups was similar: 
0.35% for 13 year old and 0.54% for 14 year old boys. 
However, during the period from 1984 to 1995, body mass 
increased by 1.13%, and body length increased by 0.48% a year 
in 13 year old boys. During the same period 14 year old boys 
showed insignificant body mass growth (only 0.36%) a year, 
whereas the length growth was 0.28%. 

Table 3 indicates that blood pressure significantly increased 
in boys during the period from 1984 to 1995. Systolic blood 
pressure increase in 13 year old boys appeared to be 1.1% while 
diastolic one was 0.89% a year. The corresponding values for 
SBP and DBP were 1.14% and 0.71% for 14 year old boys. 

Table 3 also shows that the body length growth was 0.34% 
a year in 13 year old Tuvinian girls over the period from 1969 to 
1985, while the body mass growth was 1.09%. The 
corresponding values for length (0.28%) and mass growth 
(0.96%) did not differ in the group of 14 year old girls. 
However, body mass growth decreased substantially among both 
13 and 14 year old girls (only 0.21% for junior and 0.36% for 
senior girls) during the period 1984-1995 in the presence of 
actually invariable body length increase rates (0.22% and 0.21% 
a year correspondingly). Compared with boys, Tuvinian girls 
showed about half the SBP increase—0.58% a year during 
1984-1995. No significant difference between the data of 1984 
and our data of 1995 in DB was found in these girls. For 14 year 
old Tuvinian girls a significant increase in blood pressure indices 
was found and it appeared to be close to values found in 
Tuvinian boys: 0.95% for SBP and 0.65% for DBP a year. 


DISCUSSION 

Anthropometric results provide support for children's growth 
acceleration tendency that has been reported by many 
researchers (Tanner 1979). Findings demonstrate that Tuvinian 
children possess characteristic peculiarities of constitutional 
habitus: among tested subjects, persons with endo-mesomorphic 
and ecto-mesomorphic somatotype (extremely different: low, 
obese with high body mass due to fat content) and 
ecto-mesomorphic (tall, slim with significant body mass 
insufficiency) were not found. In addition, gender differences in 
somatotype distribution and age dynamics were revealed. 
Whether these modern constitutional peculiarities are specific for 
this ethnic group or are intrinsic of mongoloids in general, is still 
unclear. It is apparent that ethnic peculiarities of the interrelation 
between constitution and physiologic function are displayed in 
childhood. 

Present data (Table 3) did not show any gender differences 
in blood pressure in Tuvinian children. Other researchers 
(Armstrong et al. 1990, 1991), who examined British 
schoolchildren of the same age, arrived at the same conclusions. 
Another conclusion (Ewart and Kolodner 1991) is known as 
well: female subjects have lower systolic pressure as compared 
with males. Some observers (Prineas et al. 1980) have found an 
interrelation between body mass, fat content and SBP level. Our 
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data confirmed the presence of such interrelation. As mentioned 
above, compared with boys of the same age, Tuvinian girls show 
greater body and fat mass. This is not surprising since males 
continue to grow rapidly until age 17, while many females 
mostly cease their rapid growth about the age of 15-16 (Tanner 
1979, Behrman and Vaughan 1987, Miklashevskaya et al. 1988). 
Stallones et al. (1982) found no interrelation between blood 
pressure, body mass and fat mass in groups including white and 
black children. If conclusions (Prineas et al. 1980) based on the 
results of examinations in another ethnic group can be applied to 
our results, then one should expect higher blood pressure in 
Tuvinian girls as compared to Tuvinian boys. Our data do not 
indicate such a correlation. An influence of some other factors 
that could modify blood pressure level, for instance, stress, 
might be reflected. Furthermore, data obtained from populations 
of children are equivocal. An important factor determining 
interrelation between children health indices appeared to be 
some other specific peculiarities of this ethnic group. Thus, other 
researchers (Finkenberg and DiNucci 1995) differentiated the 
interrelation of health indices in black children from both 
Caucasian and Hispanic children. This might be explained by a 
difference in lifestyle factors (Liu et al. 1996). Vandongen et al. 
(1989) have shown no significant interrelation between blood 
pressure and food consumption habits in younger children. So 
dietary factors may not directly influence blood pressure. Similar 
findings have been reported by Dwyer and Gibbons (1994). They 
found no significant association between fitness and plasma 
lipids, but a significant negative association between fitness and 
systolic blood pressure in children. 

A comparison of body length and mass increase in Tuvinian 
children from 1969 to 1984 clarified an important difference 
between these measures. Body mass increase per annum was 
almost three times greater than the length increase. Such 
correlation follows from basic theoretical biological statements 
(Schmidt-Nielsen 1987). In our view, it may be related to a 
characteristic for harmonic physical development of the child. 
Our findings demonstrate that over the period from 1984 to 
1995, the correlation between body mass and body height 
increase per annum corresponds to harmonic physical 
development only for 13 year old boys. Insignificant body mass 
increase in 14 year old boys at the same chronologic period may 
be, under other equal social conditions, assumed as an 
acceleration mark. 

The large increase of blood pressure in boys from 1984 to 
1995 attracts our attention. For 13 year old boys, blood pressure 
increase per annum was approximately the same as body mass 
growth while for 14 year old boys corresponding values were 
significantly higher than body mass growth. Undoubted 
association between body mass and blood pressure level has 
been reported by many investigators (Fixler et al. 1980, Katz et 
al. 1980, Prineas et al. 1980, Siervogel et al. 1980, Akahoshi et 
al. 1996). Our findings demonstrate that this interrelation is not 
obvious. Another tendency was revealed in Tuvinian girls. From 
1969 to 1984, standard values of correlation between body mass 
and body length increase per annum (almost the same as in boys) 
were observed, while from 1984 to 1995, body length growth 


was less than standard, and insignificant mass increase in both 
age groups was demonstrated. In general, such a difference is 
supposed to be conditioned by earlier development acceleration 
processes in girls. 

The comparison of our Novosibirsk data on Russian 
children (Roifman et al.1995) with others (Kaganovitch et al. 
1978), who carried out their epidemiologic investigations in 
Novosibirsk 18 years before showed that average body length 
growth was three times less (about 0.1% a year both in boys and 
girls) and mean body mass remained practically unchanged in 
Russian children. In contrast with measurements in Tuva, blood 
pressure measurements on Russian children in Novosibirsk in 
1994 observed at the same chronologic period, did not show any 
significant differences from any earlier study there by 
Kaganovitch et ai. (1978). Furthermore, we found some 
decrease in mean DBP values in 14 and 16 year old boys (about 
0.5% a year) and in 14 and 15 year old girls (about 0.25% a 
year). No increase in mean baseline systolic blood pressure (as 
it was in Tuvinian children at the same chronologic period) has 
been found in the Novosibirsk studies. Insignificant DBP 
decrease may be evoked by ecologic factors, in particular, by 
nitrogen dioxide level that rose in Novosibirsk. When comparing 
data on physical development in children from Ukraine 
(Europe), over a 25 year interval in 1964 (Orlik 1966) and in 
1989 (Slepuschkina ef al. 1989), a certain stability in 
adolescents’ body length and mass can be seen: length increased 
no more than 0.1% a year in both girls and boys, while body 
mass increased 0.33% in boys, but did not change in girls. 
Children's physical development in nearby geographical regions 
has similar tendencies (Yampolskaya 1996). 

Such an imbalance between arterial pressure increase and 
body height and mass growth per annum, in our view, might 
constitute arise in certain hemodynamic risk factors in Tuvinian 
children over the last decade. Many investigators have proposed 
that the process leading to cardiovascular diseases, which 
become clinically manifest in adult life, has its origins in 
childhood. The interrelations between arterial pressure increase 
and body height and mass growth might possess ethnic 
peculiarities. Thus, Liu et al. (1989) suggested that in young 
adults ethnic particuliarities largely explain the higher baseline 
blood pressure and greater increase over time of blacks relative 
to whites, so the middle-aged black men and women have higher 
blood pressure, on average, than whites. Thus a blood pressure 
increase and increased prevalence of cardiovascular diseases, in 
particular, hypertension, should be expected later in adult 
Tuvinians. Whether the SBP increase tendency is a unique, 
characteristic feature intrinsic only for the Tuvinian population 
or is a reflection of circulation adaptation to changing 
environmental conditions that applies in other regions as well is 
not clear. Epidemiologic examinations of other ethnic groups in 
Tuva are difficult because such groups are not numerous 
nowadays. Future research should explore the role of 
environmental factors in altering growth and physical 
development in different regions. Longitudinal examinations in 
the Tuva region are necessary as well. 
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Native Spirituality as Practiced in the Pre-Cambrian Shield Region: 
Suppression, Resulting Cultural Suppression, 
Re-emergence, and Current Challenges 


Cornelius Ballentyne and Sandra Malcolm 


ABSTRACT. This paper looks at the importance of breaking the chains of racism and cultural suppression by teaching Native 
spiritual practices in the Pre-Cambrian Shield Region of Canada. Christianity as preached by Christ, and Native Spirituality as 
practiced by the Elders, are shown to have similar underlying principles to counter the notion held by some denominations that Native 
Spirituality is “the work of the devil.” To achieve these goals, examples of racism and cultural suppression imposed upon Aboriginal 
people of the Pre-Cambrian Shield Region are identified. The pervasiveness of the on-going cultural suppression, and the resulting 
near genocide are documented. The gradual re-emergence of Native spirituality is outlined, with the many cultural barriers that had 
to be overcome in the quest to worship in the way of the forefathers. Traditional teachings of Elders of the Pre-Cambrian Shield 
Region are shared. The remaining barrier to the use of Native spirituality as a way of worship is broken by teaching the similarities 
of underlying principles of Native Spirituality and Christianity. 
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INTRODUCTION ... IN no case were my people hostile. That did not come 
Racism and cultural suppression have been a prevailing until later, until after sad experience taught us that all 
experience of Aboriginal peoples on “Turtle Island” since the newcomers were not worthy of trust and brotherhood. 
arrival and settlement of European people. Europeans believed (Petrone 1991:169-170) 


that Aboriginal people were savages; this belief aided in their 
suppression. Paintings from the 17th century helped depict CULTURAL SUPPRESSION AND RE-EMERGENCE 
Aboriginal people in a certain light. “The Europeans sometimes The oppression and indignities that were imposed upon 
regarded the Indians as barbarian children of the forest—‘/es Aboriginal People by their European brothers has been noted in 
sauvages’...” (Petrone 1991:4). | all parts of Canada. The Pre-Cambrian Shield Region was not an 
Aboriginal People were hospitable to their guests, as exception. The following is an account of the oppression, and 
discussed in this 1969 address by Dr. Walter Currie: indignities, as suffered by the Swampy Cree who moved to Sandy 
Bay, Saskatchewan so that their children could go to school, and 
I would like on behalf of my people to officially welcome so that they could find work. Cornelius Ballentyne tells his story, 
you to our shores. We hope and expect that your stay here from his family's first encounter with government authorities, 
will be pleasant and memorable, that while you are here you through suppression, poverty, alcoholism, skid row, gradual 
will not only take note of our customs and beliefs but will healing, ending with the resurgence of Native Spirituality and the 
respect and honour them. In turn, we will not try in any cultural workshops that he shares in his life today. In the 
manner to impose upon you our ways, nor to change following pages, Corney tells his story, in his own voice. 
yours... Over the past few hundred years, my forefathers by 
word and deed expressed these feelings to your Iwas bornin 1940 at my father and mother's hunting and fishing 
predecessors. As a matter of fact, examine the writings of | camp in what is now known as northern Saskatchewan, the third 
those early explorers along either coastline, and you will eldest in a family of 12 children. My name, Cornelius, comes 
find that my people greeted the newcomers graciously and §_fromtwo people. Iwas named Cornelius after my grandfather on 
made them welcome...(Petrone 1991:169-170) my mother's side, Cornelius Wapaskokemaw, and my grandfather 
. on my father's side, Cornelius Ballentyne. At that time, we knew 
The hospitality that Aboriginal People showed was viewed in the area that we lived in to be the Pre-Cambrian Shield Region. 
different ways by immigrants to North America. Often these I first remember a Resource Officer and another man 
ways were ways of derision. Because Indian people were quiet landing at our fish and trapping camp in the summer and then 
and prayerful, and because the way ofthe Aboriginalinahunter- _later in the fall of 1961. They came again in 1962. These white 
gatherer society is to share the land and the bounty of the land authority figures were telling my father and mother that the 
with his community, Europeans were welcomed warmly, and = younger children in the family were of age to go to school, 
shown how to survive. Many Europeans saw an opportunity to therefore they should go to school. They were told that if they 
claim the land of these spiritual people, Indios means ‘spiritual moved so that the children could have school, the whole family 
people’, who were not willing to fight, at least at first. would be provided with a house and money, It was promised that 
| every month all their basic needs would be looked after by the 
government. The family would get whatever they needed. We 
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would have to move to a settlement where we had some family 
ties. The community that we would move to would be Sandy Bay, 
Saskatchewan. 

It took a lot of talking and thinking among ourselves, then 
my mother and father decided that it was best to move. We 
moved to Sandy Bay in 1964. My parents and I found a world 
that we never knew existed previously. We found a life of 
existence and poverty that we had never known before. 

A change for the worse of my parents’ life came in 1964. 
They did not know the life that they were going to live for the 
next 10 or 20 years. They had always been proud people who 
always provided for their family. Now, they were put in a small 
settlement. They were swept into all aspects of welfare life which 
included drinking and only existing from day to day, as well as 
waiting for a small welfare check at the end of the month. At 
month end, they hoped that there would be enough for a few 
bottles of cheap wine after the bill at the local store was paid. 
They found prices for basic survival goods were incredibly high. 
Often, they could not pay the entire store bill in one month, and 
were caught in a cycle of always owing, and never being able to 
get caught up. 

My Grandfather Wapaskokemaw was Chief of the Peter 

Ballantyne Band from about 1926 until his death in 1928. 
Grandfather wanted to get a reserve for his people at a place 
about four miles northeast of present day Sandy Bay on the 
Churchill River. Grandfather had two reasons for wanting a 
reserve, and wanting that reserve to be at that specific location. 
First, he wanted a reserve for his four children. There, they 
could raise their children and those children could raise their 
own children. He wanted the reserve to be close to the traplines 
of the people. He wanted it to be at that specific location on the 
Churchill River because there was an abundance of sturgeon 
fish there. Sturgeon was a very important source of food in the 
daily diet of the people of that day. The place he chose had good 
soil for growing a garden: to grow potatoes and such. In this 
way, he was looking out for those who were not yet born. 

Grandfather was the Chief at Pelican Narrows. There 
already was a reserve at Pelican Narrows. He wanted to make 
another reserve at Sandy Bay. Later in time, he visioned, people 
would move there if there was a reserve. But little did my 
grandfather know that just a few miles upriver from where he 
was putting his reserve, the Island Falls Power Dam was to be 
built, and that this power dam would destroy all his dreams and 
work. The beginning of the clearing and equipment moving for 
the Island Falls Power Dam happened about 1926. 

Grandfather asked government surveyors to survey the 
land for the Sandy Bay reserve. The survey was done, then 
shelved by the government. The documents were later lost by the 
government, and have not yet ever been recovered. In the 
meantime, the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
(HBM&S) went ahead with building the Island Falls Power Dam 

for electricity for their mine at Flin Flon, Manitoba. They built 
their power plant, and connected the line the entire distance of 
70 miles to Flin Flon with steel towers. There was money and 
initiative to let the Flin Flon mine, HBM&S, have their 
electricity, but nothing was ever done about the Sandy Bay 


Reserve as proposed. 

Grandfather died at Christmas time, 1928. After he died, 
no one else pursued the reserve at Sandy Bay. The status of Chief 
went back to Pelican Narrows. The Sandy Bay Reserve was 
shelved. Today those maps and documents are still out there 
some place, but no one knows or will admit where. There is still 
no reserve. The people who were to live in the newreserve moved 
to where Sandy Bay is now: about four miles upriver from its 
original location. 

The people moved to Sandy Bay so that they could get jobs 
at the construction site of the power plant. They were told that 
the new location would provide easier access to work; it would 
be closer to go back and forth to work, just across the river. The 
Indian people could not stay on the same side as the dam was; 
only the white people could stay on that side. The Indian people 
had to be on one side of the river, while the dam was on the other 
side. A lot of Aboriginal people died going back and forth to 
work at the power plant across the river after the completion of 
the dam and the fast water that came with it. 

The Indian people who wanted to work at the dam had to 
give up their treaty rights, or they would not be allowed to work. 
Many people, like my Grandfather Cornelius Ballentyne, gave up 
their treaty rights so that they could have ajob. The ancestors of 
those people who wanted to work were then deprived of their 
treaty rights for good. This was the price that Indian people had 
to pay for the right to have a job. Those of us who descended 
from those Indian people were supposed to became bona fide 
treaty people. Instead, the govemment made us Bill C-31 
Indians, and our children lost out. 

The move to the present site of Sandy Bay was made 
sometime in 1929 or 1930, after Grandfather Wapaskokemaw 
died in 1928. In the meantime, across the river at the power 
plant, there was a sawmill which was to provide the lumber for 
the power plant. Not only did it provide lumber for the power 
plant, it also provided lumber for the construction of white 
employee's houses, their store, their recreational buildings, their 
canoe club, and a nine-hole golf course. No lumber was ever 
provided for people who lived on the Indian side of the river. 

A town, Island Falls, was built for the white employees of 
the power plant, on the same side of the river as the power plant. 
Nothing at all was provided for the Indian employees of the 
power plant. Indian employees from the Sandy Bay site were not 
allowed on the white man’s side or in the town site after dark. 
Indian children were not allowed to play with white children. 
Segregation was in place. Just like the song of Rex Allen, Jr: 
“Son, Don't go near the Indians”. This song always reminds me 
of the segregation that was put into place between Island Falls 
and Sandy Bay. 

The Island Falls Power Dam powered the Flin Flon mines. 
For the Indian people in Sandy Bay, the Island Falls Power Dam 
powered social disorders, drinking, alcohol-related depression, 
and suicide of the younger generations. These social disorders 
have a lot to do with the progress of the Whiteman. Later on, 
people realized that the sturgeon were also affected because 
there were hardly any sturgeon left. The sturgeon have been 
depleted to nothing. In 1967, HBM&S automated the power 
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plant at Island Falls, and relocated all the white employees to 
Flin Flon, Manitoba. Moving was provided for the Whiteman 
with jobs. The Indian people of Sandy Bay were told that they 
too could move if they wanted to, but no assistance was 
forthcoming for the move. If the Indian people wanted jobs in 
Flin Flon, they had to move on their own. 

The Indian people moved to Sandy Bay for a hens way of 
life: the promise of work at Island Falls, and a better living for 
all were promises made by government authorities. None of the 
promises were kept. 

My grandfather on my father's side, Cornelius Ballentyne, 
signed away his treaty rights so that he could work at the Island 
Falls Power Plant. My father lost his rights at the same time, 
because he was still under my grandfather's care. He had no 
choice in this matter. Of course I lost mine at the same time, and 
today, I am a Bill C-31 Indian. I have been discriminated 
against all my life, but I cannot get the privileges that come with 
being a full-fledged Treaty Indian. 

I began drinking when we moved to Sandy Bay. It got 
worse as I got older. I have lived on skid row, and drank in the 
muskeg. I don't know why I never died when I was drinking, but 
I did not. Instead, I went to a treatment center about 20 years 
ago, and I got sober. I was a violent man for a long time. I was 
violent to my wife. I would fight with anyone who I thought was 
looking down on me. Sometimes, I used to fight with my fists, 
and sometimes, I used my tongue. But always, I was ready to 
fight when I was drinking. 

Slowly, I am getting better. I don't drink any more, and I 
don't hit my wife any more. I have begun worshiping using 
Native Spiritual practices. I get alot of help from that. I still like 
to go out to my cabin in the bush and live off the land. I hunt 
and fish, and am really happy out there. I come back into town 
to visit my family: my mother, brothers and sisters in Sandy Bay, 
and my wife in La Ronge. Today I know that I am not worse than 
anybody. I know that telling my story to anyone who is interested 
in hearing it will help us all to understand each other better. If 
I talk to you, and you talk to me, then pretty soon, we will find 
out that we are pretty much the same. Then you and I won't need 
to be afraid of each other anymore. We can talk, and share. We 
can see that we are really the same, and that we all have special 
gifts, but we are the same under all that. 

Today, I see my neighbors, friends and family from Sandy 
Bay struggle in their lives. There is still a lot of violence in 
families; husbands and wives and mothers and fathers and 
brothers and sisters beating on each other. There is still a lot of 
drinking and drugging. The people of Sandy Bay grew up in the 
alcohol mentality, and many still continue to drink and drug and 
die. People commit suicide because they just cannot see the 
reason for living another day. Many don't know how to live on 
the land anymore, but they don't have the education to compete 
for Whiteman's jobs. They live in Sandy Bay. 


Chapter Four: Community Well-Being 


_ for all of our ancestors. 


Many people are beginning to be interested in living better — 


lives. They are beginning to talk about the things that happened 
to them and to their families. They are beginning to ask those 
who know things like how do you live off the land, and what are 
the natural medicines, and what was the practise of Spirituality 
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There have been Shamans in my family for about five 
generations that I am aware of. I know that there were Shamans 
in the family before that, but I do not know exactly who they 
were. My brother Raymond is a Medicine Man. His gifts were 
passed on from my father's uncle: his father’s brother, a 
powerful Shaman by the name of Jacob Ballantyne. In our 
family, we were all baptized Catholics. Unfortunately there has 
been a lot of controversy over the Catholic Church. I can relate 
to the controversy myself. I was abused by a Catholic Priest. At 
this time in my life, I cannot go and worship and believe in that 
church. I now have my cultural beliefs, and our way of worship: 
the pipe, the sweatlodge, and the ceremonies that we do. I get a 
lot of spiritual help from that. The spiritual help has to do with 
land, water, air, and fire. That is where we Indian people will 
Jind our healing of the wrongs that have been done to us over the 
years. We pray that they realize that they are not better than we 
are. We pray that they will overcome their ignorance, and know 
that they don't understand. We pray for a home where we can 
live in peace and harmony with all of our brothers of every color 
and with mother earth. We pray that our brothers will 
understand that this way of worship is our way. In presenting this 
paper to you today, it is my hope that you will get to know me 
better, and to understand my ways just a little better. I also hope 
that you will speak with me, so that I can get to know you better. 


TRADITIONAL TEACHINGS OF THE ELDERS 
Traditional teachings were passed on through the generations in 
the Keewatin and Athabaskan regions. The circle is used to teach. 
People sit in a circle to talk and to learn. Everyone has an equal 
place in a circle. People may be asked to sit at different parts of 
the circle. Each person has a different gift to share. Each part of 
the circle represents different gifts. 


Simple Teaching of Direction and Element 

Father Sun warms us, and Grandmother Moon brings dreams. 
The element of earth gives us a place to grow food and the ability 
to make homes and tools. The water keeps us alive. The fire 
warms our homes and cooks our food. The air gives us the sacred 
breath of life. Each part of the Medicine Wheel, each part of life, 
is constantly giving gifts to us humans. Through ceremony, we 
learn how to give back. When we sing, we give energy through 
our voice. When we dream, we allow the earth's heartbeat to join 
with our own. When we dance, we bring the energy of earth and 
sky together in our bodies, and give it ours. When we pray, we 
give energy through our hearts. When we look upon our 
relations, we give blessings through our eyes. When we put all 
these activities together, we have a ceremony, one of the most 
powerful forms of gift-giving humans possess. 


Another Teaching of the Four Medicines 

The herbs most used for smudging are the plants of the Spirit 
Keepers: sweetgrass of the North, tobacco of the East, sage of 
the South, and cedar of the West. Sweetgrass calls in the positive 
energies, tobacco absorbs either positive or negative. Sage drives 
out negativity, and cedar cleanses. You may also add many of the 
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other Medicine Wheel plants to your smudge mixture. Using the 
plant will help in the power that it represents. 


Sage 


This circle is much like the circle we are all sitting in today. It 
explains our world, and all we know about it. 

- Four directions: East, South, West, North 

- Four races of man: Yellow, Black, Red, White 

- Four animals: Eagle, Coyote, Grizzly Bear, Buffalo 


Balance of Life 

Balance is very important in life. Balance is a big part of our 
everyday lives. Everything we do for better or worse needs a 
balance. The animals need balance to survive. If there gets to be 
an abundance of one species for a while, something will happen 
to reduce the numbers of that species so that everything can 
remain in balance. Take the beaver, for example. One year, there 
gets to be an abundance of them. If trappers and other people do 
not kill some for sale or food, then they die from sickness, or 
whatever else kills them. This happens because they need balance 
for survival. Another example is a man and wife relationship. If 
there is not equal love or sharing or giving by each partner, then 
the relationship does not survive in the long run. The relationship 
needs balance for survival. In looking at the state of the world 
today, it seems that the world has lost its balance for survival. 
Unless there are some drastic changes made by all ofus, it is only 
a matter of a very short while before we will all perish. This is 
our own fault. In today’s world, there is very little love for your 
family, for your relations, or for your neighbors. We live in a 
world where there is loss of respect for others, no sharing, no 
giving, and no honesty. The reason for this malaise is that greed 


has taken over. Money and material things have become all 
important. People spend all of their time pursuing money or 
material things. They spend very little of their time and energy 
pursuing spirituality or worship. Because of this, there is no 
balance. When we spend a greater amount of time and energy 
pursuing material things, or money, and a smaller (or no) amount 
of time pursuing spiritual matters, we become too negative, and 
not as positive. 


Meanings of the Directions 


Meaning of the Direction North: All That it Represents 
Spirit Keeper: White Buffalo, White Buffalo of the North, 
Sweetgrass. Color: White. North is associated with the color 
white, the snow goose and the earth renewal moon. North 
represents winter where everything— including plants, rivers, and 
lakes—freeze. Some mammals, bears for example, hibernate. 
Some animals, such as frogs, sleep. 

North represents white snow. The color of snow and the 
north is white. White shields us from any negative energies that 
might be around us. White encourages feelings of purity, peace, 
balance, protection, serenity. The white of an elder's head 
represents wisdom, and knowledge. White also represents the 
white man. 

North is the place of give away. The animal that guards the 
north door of the circle is the white buffalo. The white buffalo 
gave all of itself so that the people could live to grow and learn 
about the spirit within them. It is regarded as very sacred by 
Aboriginal People who follow the traditional way. 

North represents earth. We walk and live on mother earth 
all our lives. Mother Earth is here for us: to look after us. Mother 
Earth nourishes the life that grows on her. For this reason, trees 
and grass, indeed everything on earth is very sacred to Aboriginal 
people, and to all people. 

North represents sweetgrass: the plant which is used in a 
variety of ceremonies including the sweat lodge, and the teaching 
lodge. Sweetgrass is also used in smudging prior to ceremonies. 
Smudging with sweetgrass provides purity and protection from 
negative energy. Sweetgrass is known as the hair of the mother. 
Sweetgrass carries the deep wisdom of the earth. It draws 
positive energies toward the person burning it, or toward the 


place where it is burned. 
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These are the teachings from the North. 


Meaning of the Direction East: All That it Represents 

Spirit Keeper: Golden Eagle, Eagle of the East, Tobacco 

Colors: Gold and Red. East is represented by the colors gold and 
red of the sun rising over the horizon heralding the dawn and the 
start of a new day. This is also the golden light that comes with 
spring sunshine and the golden light of wisdom that can light our 
path through life, reminding us each moment is a new beginning. 
The red of Eagle is the red of vitality, the red of blood. Clarity is 
a two-edged gift that can draw you to good or bad, freedom or 
prison. Gold and red assist you in finding clarity and wisdom. 
These colors encourage rebirth, strong life force, enlightenment 
and courage. Red alone can stimulate aggressiveness and 


fearlessness. For this reason, it is important to temper its energy 
with gold which adds balance and sensitivity. 

Like Medicine people, the eagle can soar to the creator. 
The eagle is a messenger bird to the Great Spirit, one of the 
winged ones who can fly the highest and who can see life most 
clearly. 

The element of the East is air. Air gives us the sacred breath 
of life. Each part of life is constantly giving gifts to human 
beings. Air contains the breath of life. The wind seems to be free 
and brings out that yearning in humans. The wind can go where 
ever it wills, do whatever it wants, and affects all that it touches. 
The east is represented by tobacco. Tobacco is a strong helper 
plant if used properly, and is considered one of the most sacred 
plants by native people. When smoked in a sacred pipe it carries 
prayers to the spirits. If someone smokes for recreation, then 
they are continually calling the spirits to them with a false alarm. 

East also represents the yellow man from the East. 

These are the teachings of the East. 


Meaning of the Direction South: All That it Represents 

Spirit Keeper: Coyote, Spirit Keeper of the South, Sage. 
Colors: Green and black. The spirit keeper of the South, Coyote 
or coyote is represented by sage. Coyote spirit keeper of the 


south is represented by the color green of growing things mixed 


with the yellow sunlight that helps them grow. This is a clear 
pure light yellow, and it lightens all of the green that it touches. 

Green alone is the color of growth, trust, restoration, and 
healing; whereas yellow is the color of intelligence, mental 
receptivity, and natural wisdom. Green and light yellow help you 
to find your purpose in life. 

The color black in the south represents the black man. The 
coyote of the south, Coyote, is represented by a coyote, that wild 
and silly teacher of the animal kingdom. The old trickster who is 
sometimes Creator and sometimes sacred clown. The coyote is 
the most sacred and most profane of animals, like loon and frog, 
he is a powerful singer whose song can move humans to freedom 
or to fear. Coyote brings growth to everyone but to those who 
live life, he gives the gift of trust. The south represents summer. 
In summer, the beautiful hot sun shines which warms the thawing 
out frozen lakes of winter. All things can then grow and sprout 
to their full potential. Without water, all things would not grow: 
rivers would not flow, and lakes would dry up. The elements of 
rain and water help us to survive and all living things to grow. 

Sage is the plant of the South. The most important use of 
sage is as a smudge. Along with sweetgrass, it is considered to 
draw in all the good energies. Sage is considered to help 
transform any energies that are not working for the highest good 
of a person. The sage smoke, like the rapid growth of summer, 
helps bring change to everything. 

These are the teachings of the south. 


Meaning of the Direction West: All That it Represents 

Spirit Keeper: Grizzly Bear, Spirit Keeper of the West, Cedar. 
Colors: Red and Blue. The animal associated with the Spirit 
keeper of the West is the Grizzly Bear, a powerful member of the 
bear family. All bears are able to sleep all winter and use that 
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time to dream and look at life. When he awakens, the bear knows 
what to eat to bring back his power and to heal himself. The bear 
moves slowly, with determination. He is strong, and is always 
just. For these reasons, he is a very sacred animal to native 
people. The bear clan was usually the clan for teachers, healers, 
leaders. The grizzly is covered with a thick grizzly fur coat (hence 
the name). It can stand taller than 8 feet and weigh more than 900 
pounds. The bear will not attack man unless attacked first. 

The West also represents the red man, Aboriginal people. 

The color blue (royal blue) is the color of the west. It is also 
the color of the sky. Royal blue can teach you about relationships 
with the world around you. This color fosters calm, mature 
decision born of serious thought and care. 

The element associated with Grizzly Bear, the Spirit Keeper 
of the West, is that of fire. Grizzly Bear, father of all the winds, 
provides a home for thunder beings. 

The plant is cedar, the animal is the grizzly bear, the colors 
are blue and black. The season is fall, the time of day is twilight, 
and the time of life is that when we reach adulthood and maturity. 
The West also represents fire: fire for warmth. This color 
represents the fire of life and encourages physical strength, 
power, and fearlessness. Vivid red is the color of action, 
movement and change. When working with this color or with the 
power and forces of the element of fire, keep in mind the fact that 
the same fire that heats you can also burn you. 

The plant of the west is cedar. Cedar is a strong plant: one 
that houses, nurtures, guards, and protects many of earth's 
children. Like sage, cedar is a cleansing and purifying plant. 

These are the teachings of the West. 


TRADITIONAL SPIRITUALITY/CHRISTIANITY 
Two of the more common ways of explaining ways to worship in 
this part of the world are Traditional Spirituality and Christianity. 
Those who worship in either way are each worshiping the same 
great being, but they are using different names for this higher 
power. Those who practice Traditional Spirituality call him the 
Creator. Christians call him God. 

The spiritual basis of Traditional Spirituality and Christianity 
show an inherent similarity of understanding. The similarities 
follow. 


Christianity 

* Pray to God 

* Teachings from the Bible 

* Individuals before God 

* Jesus Christ is Intercessor 

* Guidance from priests, ministers, workers 
* Help from elders, bishops, deacons 
* Church 

* Bow down when praying 

* Incense used 

* Hymns 

* Hands on Healing by Apostles 

* Spring brings Lent and Easter 

* Ceremonies for different things 

* Long hair covers head in prayer 
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Native Spirituality 

* Pray to Creator 

* Teachings from the Elders 

* Individuals before Creator 

* Grandfathers/grandmothers intercede 
* Guidance from Medicine Man 

* Help from pipe carriers7 firekeepers 
* Sweatlodge 

* Look up when praying 

* Smudging used 

* Drumming and Singing 

* Traditional Healers 

* Spring brings Fasts and Sundance 

* Ceremonies for different things 

* Long hair that is discarded carefully 


The principles that underlie Native and Christian Spirituality are 
the same. In both ways of worship, people are worshiping one 
supreme being. In both ways of worship, natural stories are told 
so that a spiritual meaning can be derived. Human Beings help in 
guidance in the way of worship. There is a special area set aside 
for worship. Prayer, chanting and singing are used. | 

There are differences. The name of the Supreme Being is 
either God or Creator. The special place of worship is either the 
church or the sweatlodge. The intercessor is either Jesus Christ 
or the Grandfathers and Grandmothers. These differences do not 
change the worship of one supreme being by either group. The 
methods are somewhat different. The intercessors are different, 
the explanations are different, but the same underlying principles 
are the basis for both forms of worship. 

Those who live in a country that has both forms of worship 


are wise to learn the similarities. Once those similarities are 
learned, the fear of the other form goes away, understanding 
grows, and the barriers that can lead to cultural barriers are 
broken. The country becomes a better place for all to live in. 
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The Cultural Contributions of Aboriginal Peoples to the Canadian 
Identity 


John Jayachandran, Helga Madsen, and Eddie Kolausok 


ABSTRACT. The purpose of this paper is to study the cultural contributions that Aboriginal societies have made, and can make, to 
our Canadian identity. We believe that the Canadian identity has been and is concerned with finding a balance between the forces 
of community and those of individualism. In recent history individualism is moving to dominate and fragment the sense of community. 
We further believe that Aboriginal people have an understanding of the sense of community that would serve to moderate the 
dominating influence of individualism. More specifically, we have examined community values, such as the sharing of resources, 
community land ownership, community therapy for deviants, and respect for the elderly. The data for the analysis is from the General 
Social Survey conducted in the Northwest Territories (Inuvik and Aklavik) in 1996 by Concordia University College. Methodological 
issues in conducting research in the North are discussed. The findings, overall, suggest significant differences in communitarianism 
by gender, age, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status. We found that Aboriginal people show a greater support for communitarianism 
in its various dimensions. | 


About the authors: J. Jayachandran, H. Madsen, and E. Kolausok are all from the Department of Sociology at Concordia University 
College of Alberta. 


INTRODUCTION We begin with individualism because it has received so much 
The purpose of this paper is to gain a better understanding of the more attention in the West Hemisphere. The critic, Robert Bellah 
Aboriginal people’s' sense of community and the contribution it et al (1991: 5) define "individualism" as the seeking for 
can and has made to the Canadian identity. This subject, which "achievement and self-fulfillment" that seems to make it difficult 
involves comparing Canadian societies with others, has not for people to sustain their commitments to others in either 
attracted very much research for, as Harry Hiller (1996:258), intimate relationships, in the public sphere, or for the common 
explains, it is difficult, complex and subtle as well. Nevertheless, good. Communitarianism, we define, consistent with Bellah et al. 
we believe that one aspect of the uniqueness of Canadian society, (1991:5), Daly and Cobb (1989:5-8), Etzioni, (1993:15), Elshtain 
its identity, deals with the struggle to find a balance between the (1993:11), and Taylor (1991:45) as an active commitment to the 
forces of community and those of individualism. This struggle welfare of the larger community, including the willingness to 
began in the formative period, between the forces representing, subordinate personal interests when the welfare of the larger 
on the one hand, the founding of Quebec, the Conquest, the community seems to require it. 
removal of the entrepreneurial spirit from Quebec, agrarian In our first subtopic, we look at the current problem in 
isolationism leading to the Quiet Revolution and, on the other Canada, alluded to above, that an imbalance is developing 
hand, the many diverse forces campaigning for individualism. As between individualism and communitarianism. Our second 
explained below, this individualism, “unrestrained” and disguised subtopic will look at what we can learn from the Aboriginal sense 
as “corporatism” with global ambitions is now surging to distort of community to redress this imbalance. 
the historically rooted balance. (For above, see Hiller 1996:200- 7 
232 and 266-271, Kierans and Stewart 1988:3-74, Mathews THE CANADIAN IMBALANCE 
1988:1-6, and Saul 1995:2-37). The imbalance between individualism and communitarianism 
We believe that the Aboriginal people have insights into the developing in Canada has been studied by sociopolitical sources. 
value of community that could serve to moderate the dominating Classical liberalism, inherited from Britain, carried the new 
influence of Western individualism. Moderating influences have perspective of the primacy of the individual over the sense of 
in the past prevented Scandinavian societies from developing community characteristic of the old order. However, this sense 
extreme forms of individualism (Madsen 1991). Canadian society of community was burdened by an entrenched hierarchy. 
could learn from these insights that are historically rooted and are Liberalism sanctioned the right of the individual to defend his 
now being revived. We further believe that this dominating rights, to champion his freedoms, to own property and pursue 
individualism, which denigrates community and the public good wealth, with few if any restraints. In the dawning of the liberal 
has been, and is, part of the mix of colonialism and racism. era, there were some protests against the imbalance anticipated 
Beginning at the time of contact, Aboriginal peoples were in society's enthusiasm for this new individualism. For example, 
subjected to this Anglo-led EuroCanadian type of individualism. sociologist L.T. Hobhouse, of the London School of Economics 
Defining the difference between individualism and the sense and Political Science from 1907-1929, spoke of the need to find 
of community or communitarianism is a matter of perspective. a harmony or a balance between the forces of individualism and 
collectivism. Without this balance, a"one-sided collectivism" or 
a "one-sided individualism" develops. In the former, the 
; , _ i . : individual is "dwarfed," suppressing personality development. 
: -_ paper, “Aboriginal peoples’ includes First Nations, Inuit and adler theanflusace-of a cilia ain don "cxaceiaied 
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individualism" the person is disrespectful of community and what 
it has done for him. Personality development cannot take place 
in isolation in nature but in relationships with significant others 
in the community (Hobhouse 1966:39-57, 99 and 101-106, 
Carter 1968:88-116, Owen 1974:39-106). Modern critics would 
agree (Taylor 1991:55-59 and 117). 

In Canada, opposition to the surge of individualism was 
weakened by the urge to dominate the new frontier and by 
influences from the stronger nation south of the border. 
However, in Anglo-America the voices opposed to an 
unrestrained individualism were not given much ofa hearing. The 
pressure to assimilate to this individualism was generally 
overwhelming. The "triumph" of individualism and its vehicle, 
classical liberalism, was on the move.” Aboriginal thought has 
also recognized this imbalance. Rita Irwin and Ruby Farrell make 
the following observation after comparing Aboriginal and 
Western art forms. 


A self orientation is commonly found among westernized 
countries and cultures. In this system, individuals are 
expected to pursue private interests without concern for the 
group or community. On the other hand, a collectivity 
orientation, often found in First Nations groups, expects 
individuals to consider the welfare of the group first 
(Warner 1986). Cultures change and it is true that no 
culture fits perfectly into either orientation, but there are 
strong tendencies toward one or the other.—\rwin and 
Farrell 1966 


Asacorollary to the “imbalance” developing in our society some 
critics have further analyzed the effect of an “unrestrained 
individualism.” For example the Canadian born economist, John 
K. Galbraith (1976:46-49) reflected uncomfortably on the rise of 
Social Darwinism in Anglo-American society. The “survival of 
the fittest” notion permits the privileged to hoard resources for 
themselves while watching misery and misfortune around them, 
a distortion of the traditional responsibility to community. The 
economist Eric Kierans and Walter Stewart (1988:3-29) hold 
that the direction that capitalism is taking today is a perversion 
of that intended by its founder, Adam Smith. In this perversion, 
which the authors label as "corporatism", the motivating factor 
for economic activity becomes “pure greed,” leading to 
exploitation of the environment and the work force. 
Furthermore, “corporatism” encourages restructuring, 
downsizing and concentration of wealth by the few at the top. 
Witness the overcompensation of top executives, whether in 
private industry (Crystal 1991) or in the Canadian banking 
system (Stewart 1997). This process leads to increased disparity 
between the upper and lower income classes and the 


2.Seidman, S.. 1983. Liberalism and the origins of European Social 
Theory; and, Seidman, S. 1984. "The main aims and thematic structures 
of Max Weber's Sociology". The Canadian Journal of Sociology 9(4); 
Weber, Max,(a) 1968: Economy and Society, Vol.3 "Domination and 
legitimacy" pp. 941-955 and (b)1976, The Protestant Ethic and the spirit 
of Capitalism. 


fragmentation of community. In this fragmented community, 
those outside the business of corporate profit making are 
relegated to inferior positions in society. 

Sociologist Elshtain (1993:4) speaks first about her own 
country, the United States, but refers as well to the perils facing 
Western democracies overall: the deepening cynicism, the loss of 
civil society and the corrosive forms of individualism. In her 
book, this term refers to powerful interest groups that lobby the 
governments for their particular rights and privileges, leaving the 
residual resources to those without power. John Ralston Saul 
(1995:2), tracing the development of individualism in the West 
says that only today has the individual been seen as the “single 
ambulatory centre of selfishness.” The implications are sobering: 


That idea of individualism, dominant today, represents a 
narrow and superficial deformation of the Western idea. A 
hijacking of the term and-since it is a central term-a 
hijacking of Western civilization.—J.R. Saul, 1995:2 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM ABORIGINAL PEOPLES 
From Aboriginal sources we have dire warnings about the role of 
a self-centered economy on the environment and the need to 
learn to respect Mother Earth (Brascoupe 1996:356). 

The growth of individualism to its dominant position has 
been a gradual process. Author John Saul (1995:2-35) finds the 
trail is long: “personal gain, violence for personal advancement, 
(and) clever manipulation to get and hold power.” To illustrate 
this development the Aboriginal picture of influences piling on 
influences much like the ocean waves, one wave building on the 
next, is very fitting (Ross 1996:73). Likewise the concept of the 
"Seventh Generation" (Brascoupe 1996:357) illustrates the 
forces of influence. 

Our second subtopic addresses the following question: 
What lessons can we learn from the Aboriginal teachings to 
redress this imbalance to revive our Canadian identity? In broad 
terms we can learn about the sharing of resources, sustainable 
development, concern for Mother Earth, and respect for elders 
and other members of the community. The development of 
respect between members of a community seems to be a rather 
essential requisite for communitarianism. This holds true 
particularly in the process of restoring the deviant or the offender 
to the community. This area of comparison might be more viable 
than others have been. In his comparative study, Rupert Ross 
writes: 


This restorative approach to young offenders is now 
demonstrating a success rate that, to my knowledge, is 
unmatched in the Western world. In fact, the Western 
world's general determination to "get tougher" instead 
seems to be taking us even further away from the goal of 
creating respectful and peaceful young adults.—Ross 
1996:23 


Community involvement is essential in the restorative approach 
of the Aboriginal peoples’ form of justice. In a short space of 
time, this is a very complex subject to deal with, for it involves 


consensus rather than competition, and accommodation rather 
than denigration. Rather than deal with the offender in the 
adversarial nature of Western courts—which often pits one set 
of lawyers against another, each tending to compete for status 
and funding—the Aboriginal way looks at the use of face-to-face 
interaction between offender and victim and their families. 
Through professional mediation in a community setting, the 
offender is led to see that his criminal act has had a disturbing 
impact on others in the community, particularly the victim(s) and 
their families. 

The condition for the offender’s participation in the 
sentencing circle is to accept responsibility for that with which he 
has been charged. The public condemnation of the offending act 
requires also that the offender, as a person remains a valued 
member of the community, but he needs to go through the 
restoration process, usually a very lengthy and painful process. 

Studying Western developments, Nils Christie 
(1993a:14.61-67,180-182; 1993b:1-3 and 11), regrets that the 
“law” is being put into elite hands rather than being seen as a 
“humanistic activity.” In this development, the elite, often 
powerful, have been removed from knowing the offenders, their 
home or class situation, particularly if this class has been 
segregated or ghettoized. The modern trends of increasing 
disparity between classes, the privatization of incarceration and 
the computerized control for managing the inmates is regrettable 
according to Christie. For then, as the title of his book says, 
privatization means "crime control as industry," in which 
prisoners are, generally speaking, to be managed. Incarceration, 
therefore, means making a profit on them at the expense of 
rehabilitation. 

The following sections provide empirical information on 
communitarianism and the various factors that may be 
responsible for sharing communal values among the Aboriginal 


peoples. 


DATA AND METHODOLOGY 
The data for the study come from the General Social Survey 
conducted in the Northwest Territories from February to May of 
1996. Relative to other provinces and Yukon, the Northwest 
Territories has a much higher proportion of Aboriginal peoples 
in Canada. The towns of Inuvik and Aklavik were chosen for 
their ethnic diversities. After getting the research license from the 
Science Institute of the Northwest Territories, letters were sent 
to these communities for approval to conduct research. 

A systematic sampling design with arandom start was used 
to select 350 households, 280 households from Inuvik and 70 
households from Aklavik. In both communities, the first 
household was chosen at random then every third household until 
the desired number was reached for that community. In each 
household a respondent over the age of eighteen was 
interviewed. The face-to-face interview lasted on average one 
hour and thirty minutes. The final sample yield for the survey was 
202 respondents (Inuvik=156; Aklavik=46). The survey 
questions we used were adapted from various sources (Lipset 
1990, Curtis and Tepperman 1990, Kehoe 1992, Berger 1991). 

The primary dependent variable is 
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communitarianism—-measured on four dimensions, namely: 
sharing of resources, land ownership, disciplining deviants, and 
respecting the elderly. Fourteen items were used, four devoted to 
measuring sharing and community-building, three to community 


_ land ownership, four to deviance perspectives and three to status 


of the elderly. Respondents rated each item on a 7-point Likert 
scale from strongly disagree (1) to strongly agree (7). All 
indicators were coded so that high scores indicated more support 
for that dimension. The questions used to assess a particular 
dimension are provided in the appendix (see the appendix for the 
description of concepts and variables). The rationale for inclusion 
of these variables stems directly from theoretical and empirical 
literature reviews. 

The independent variables included gender, age, ethnicity, 
and socioeconomic status (education, income, and occupation). 
Several other independent variables (religion, marital status, 
residence, etc.) were considered but were not found useful. 

The Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) was used to 
assess the relative importance of these independent variables in 
explaining the level of communitarianism among the Aboriginal 
peoples. This is an extension of multiple regression analysis to 


- situations where the independent variables can be either 
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subclasses or discontinuous variables. An advantage of MCA is 
that no assumption about linearity of the subclasses is required. 
Each category of subclass of an independent variable can be 
expressed as a deviation from the grand mean; in addition, it also 
provides mean values adjusted for all other variables in the model 
as well as standardized beta coefficients and multiple correlation 
coefficients, as in regression. 


RESULTS 
Regarding respondents’ characteristics, 52% were female, 36% 
were married and 26% lived in common-law unions. The average 
age of the respondents was 39 years. Most had at least 12 years 
of education and 68% were employed either full-time or part- 
time. The average household income was $49,000 per year. 
The results from the Multiple Classification Analyses on the 
four measures of communitarianism are presented in Tables 1 to 
4. All items were coded on a 7-point Likert scale so that high 
scores would reflect more support for that particular dimension. 
A grand mean of 21.8 on a scale of 4 to 28 suggests that 
respondents in general favour sharing of resources (Table 1) and 
express moderate support for community therapy for deviants 
(Table 3: mean=19.1; scale=4 to 28). However, the findings are 
inconclusive on responses to community land ownership (Table 
2: mean=12.0; scale=3 to 21) and respect for the elderly based on 
their past contributions (Table 4: mean=4; scale=3 to 21). The 
following section discusses how the communitarian attitude 
differs by gender, age, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status. 
Table 1 shows how the sharing of resources, a dimension 
of communitarianism, differs by socioeconomic and demographic 
factors. As mentioned earlier, members in general favour sharing 
of resources. When we analyse by individual variables, gender 
and age show no significant influence while ethnicity and 
socioeconomic status do show significant influence on sharing of 
resources. First Nations and Métis are more in favour of sharing 
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resources compared to Non-Aboriginal peoples. Respondents 
from low socioeconomic status have more favourable attitude 
toward sharing resources than their counterparts. 


Table 1. Support for Sharing and Community Building 
Grand Mean=21.8* 


Variable Cases Adjusted Beta Sig F 
(N=202) Mean 


Gender .03 
Male 96 11 677 
Female 106 -.10 
Age (years) 06 
20-35 82 25 .629 
36-45 74 -.30 
46-73 46 .02 
Ethnicity .40 
First Nations 36 1.67 .000 
Inuit 66 75 
Métis 18 1.66 
Caucasian 
(White) 54 -2.40 
Other** 28 -0.36 
Socio-Economic Status 23 
Low 72 1.09 .002 
Medium 70 -1.04 
High 60 -0.09 
Multiple R Squared 24 


* Based on 4 items measured on a 7-point Likert-scale (1=strongly 
disagree ... 7=strongly agree). Min. score = 4, Max. score = 28 
** includes Asians, Africans, South Americans 


Table 2. Support for Land as a Community Resource 
Grand Mean=12.0* 


Variable Cases Adjusted Beta Sig F 
(N=202) Mean 


Gender 19 
Male 96 64 .003 
Female 106 -.58 
Age (years) 14 
20-35 82 ~.47 .083 
36-45 74 .09 
46-73 46 .69 
Ethnicity 38 
First Nations 36 1.81 .000 
Inuit 66 .60 
Métis 18 0.27 
Caucasian 
(White) 54 -1.70 
Other** 28 -0.27 
Socio-Economic Status 21 
Low 72 64 .006 
Medium 70 19 
High 60 -0.98 
Multiple R Squared .28 


* Based on 3 items measured on a 7-point Likert-scale (1=strongly 
disagree ... 7=strongly agree). Min. score = 3, Max. score = 21 
** includes Asians, Africans, South Americans 
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Table 2 reveals that respondents are neutral in their response to 
community land ownership. Overall, older Aboriginal males from 
lower socioeconomic status support community land ownership. 
This is particularly true for First Nations people and Inuit. 


Table 3. Support for Community Therapy for Deviants 
Grand Mean=19.1* 


Variable Cases Adjusted Beta Sig F 
(N=202) Mean 


Gender 13 | 
Male 96 fT .029 
Female 106 -.34 

Age (years) 05 
20-35 82 13 712 
36-45 74 11 
46-73 46 -.41 

Ethnicity 56 
First Nations 36 3.20 .000 
Inuit 66 86 
Métis 18 3.67 
Caucasian 

(White) 54 -3.15 
Other** 28 -2.43 

Socio-Economic Status 36 
Low TZ -1.45 .006 
Medium 70 -0.62 
High 60 2.46 

Multiple R Squared Jo 


* Based on 4 items measured on a 7-point Likert-scale (1=strongly 
disagree...7=strongly agree). Min. score = 4, Max. score=28 
** includes Asians, Africans, South Americans 


Table 4. Support for the Status of the Elderly 
Grand Mean=14.3* 


Variable Cases Adjusted Beta Sig F 
(N=202) Mean 
Gender 15 
Male 96 .67 019 
Female 106 -.60 
Age (years) 19 
20-35 82 -.13 O11 
36-45 74 -.73 
46-73 46 1.41 
Ethnicity Al 
First Nations 36 1.94 .000 
Inuit 66 .70 
Métis 18 1.14 
Caucasian 
(White) 54 -2.82 
Other** 28 56 
Socio-Economic Status : 18 
Low 72 99 .006 
Medium 70 -.19 
High 60 -.97 
Multiple R Squared .30 


* Based on 3 items measured on a 7-point Likert-scale (1=strongly 


disagree ... 7=strongly agree). Min. score = 3, Max. score = 21 
** includes Asians, Africans, South Americans 


Table 3 provides evidence of moderate support for 
communities to deal with deviants rather than the law 
enforcement agencies. More specifically, Aboriginal males are 
more in favour of community therapy for deviants. Surprisingly, 
respondents from higher socioeconomic status hold similar 
attitude. 

According to Table 4, older Aboriginal males from lower 
socioeconomic status support the idea that older generation 
should be respected for their past contribution to the society. 


DISCUSSION | 

The major purpose of this study was to assess the level of 
communitarianism among Aboriginal peoples and how they can 
contribute to Canadian identity. This was accomplished by 
measuring communitarianism on four dimensions: sharing 
economic resources, land ownership, dealing with deviants, and 
status of the elderly. In general, the analyses revealed that the 
Aboriginal peoples show greater support for communitarianism 
on these dimensions despite differences in their level of support. 

Why do Aboriginal people show a greater tendency to 
sharing and community building? According to Thomas Berger 
(1991:xi), “native people feel an attachment to their land, a sense 
of belonging to a part of the earth, that we can scarcely 
comprehend.” Since they feel that as a people, as a community, 
they belong to a part of the earth, they have a greater tendency 
to share the resources with other members of the community. 
This feeling for community contrasts with the feeling that has 
evolved from classical liberalism and capitalism built on the 
Lockean beliefs that rights and power stem from the private 
ownership of property. That is, property rights preceded the 
franchise (Macpherson 1965:4-6). The focus of attention on 
private acquisition enshrined in the Western democracies means 
that only the residual energy of society is left for the community. 
In Canada, this tendency to focus more on private acquisition has 
intensified in the last few decades (Saul 1995:146, Hiller 
1996:96-134, Taylor 1991:55-69). 

Among the Aboriginal peoples, the Inuit show less support 
for sharing and community building. One possible explanation 
for this difference lies in the higher socioeconomic status (SES) 
of the Inuit, more specifically the Inuvialuit, who tend to live in 
our survey area. This higher SES is derived from their land 
claims settlement in 1984, which, among other advantages, 
granted them large sums of money. This money was invested 
prudently by the business arm of this ethnic group, the Inuvialuit 
Development Corporation (IDC). These relatively large 
businesses have generated profits and these have been shared by 
the other members of this ethnic group, particularly the elders 
(Dickason 1992:413). According to media reports and “common 
knowledge,” members of the IDC have also gained higher SES. 
Though this group has been socialized to the tendency to share, 
we can surmise that this tendency is, mostly, limited to members 
of their own particular ethnic group. Following their tendency to 
share the products of the land, this ethnic group has also worked 
on developing renewable resources (Dickason 1992:413). 

Respondents from lower socioeconomic status lend more 
support to sharing and community building, and community land 
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ownership. This finding suggests that those who have little in the 
way of material acquisitions turn their attention away from the 
possibility of increasing their private possessions toward 
community efforts to improve their conditions of livelihood and 
share what little they have. 

Regarding community land ownership, males and older 
people provide support on this dimension. The traditional 
economy teaches that it is the male responsibility to learn from 
the elders to hunt, to manage the animal harvest and preserve the 
land to provide for future generations. Similarly, most of the 
elderly are more concerned over the future of society for the sake 
of grandchildren and have more time to contemplate about the 
land as a resource for the youth of their society. 

The Métis living in the Northwest Territories show less 
support for community land ownership. One possible explanation 
is that the Métis in the Inuvik area feel very much marginalized, 
since they have few rights they can claim in the social 
environment of the Inuit. The Métis were not acknowledged as 
a “distinct Aboriginal people” until the Constitution Act of 1982. 
In contrast to the Inuit and the First Nations this was the first 
time the Métis were given some type of recognition (Hiller 
1996:238) and they presumably suffered from being cast into the 
lowest category. 

Strong evidence was found among the Aboriginal peoples 
for community therapy for deviants. There are two possible 
explanations for this finding. First, Aboriginal peoples, in general, 
hold a negative attitude toward all aspects of the criminal justice 
system (Yerxa 1990:329). Second, First Nations and Métis have 
a strong feeling for the “wholeness” society, and the “visioning 
of the interconnectedness of all things” of nature and creation 
(Frideres 1998:330, Ross 1996:61). In this vision a deviant is not 
to be seen as someone who should be punished but rather 
restored to his rightful place in the community. Therefore, the 
community should be involved rather than “foreigners” to the 
community. The Inuit provide less support on this dimension. It 
may be that they do not feel as vulnerable as the other two 
groups in this region. | 

One interesting, and unexpected, finding was that the 
respondents of high socioeconomic status support the 
community-sponsored therapy. This may be because the higher 
educated see the value of reducing the court proceedings and the 
prison population. The costs of incarceration to society are 
greater and the deviant can become vengeful and hence more 
trouble and more costly to society over time. 

Finally, the Aboriginal peoples and other ethnic groups 
(Asians, Africans, South Americans, etc.) show greater respect 
for the older generation than the Caucasians (Whites). This 
difference can be explained through differential historical and 
evolutionary processes. Following through with Lipset’s 
(1991:16) distillation of Weber that events of history establish 
values and predispositions, which in turn affect later events, we 
again consider the historical evolution of individualism and the 
Lockean variant of democracy. Locke’s historical milieu in 
Britain was conditioned by “peculiar” features of an age 
preoccupied with a brimming confidence in the new sciences, the 
new assertions of the value of individual enterprise, the natural 
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rights theories and associated with some forms of Protestant 
ideologies, which denigrated traditional authority structures in 
the political and religious areas. From here on, the individual was 
to be liberated from authoritarian interferences and free to 


formulate new, radical and revolutionary movements (Benn and — 


Peters 1966:116-119; Christian and Campbell 1974:3-32). (At 
this stage in the evolutionary process, the new revolutionary 
movements turned out to be our representative parliamentary 
systems.) 

Considering this evolutionary process, we can hypothesize 
that attitudes toward the elderly, which subtly represent some 
form of authoritarianism will be negated, perhaps to an even 
greater degree than that in pioneering Britain. In comparison, the 
First Nations have not evolved theories that denigrate the elderly 
and authoritarian structures to the same degree. 


CONCLUSION 

In our theoretical research we have discovered that the Canadian 
identity has been founded upon two conflicting ideologies: 
communitarianism and individualism. These two ideologies, as 
nourished by their respective groups of people and institutions, 
can have a moderating effect on each other, thus producing a 
balanced perspective, however tentative and straining. We agree 
with the Christian and Campbell (1974:4) thesis: “Indeed, the 
brunt of our argument is that the ideological conflict within 
Canada is precisely what make our politics unique.” In contrast, 
these authors (1974:21) suggest that our American neighbor is 
a one-ideology country. 

However, in the evolutionary process of this founding 
conflict, individualism had, in the guise of a perverted form of 
capitalism, overwhelmed the forces working for the sense of 
community and the common good. 

To redress this imbalance, we believe that Canadians could 
gain new insights into variant dimensions of communitarianism 
from our Aboriginal peoples. We further believe that this undue 
emphasis on individualism has been, in part, responsible for 
denigrating cultural aspects of the Aboriginal people. 

In our survey analysis, in which we compared the value 
structures of Aboriginal with non-Aboriginal peoples, we 
examined four dimensions: 1) sharing of resources; 2) land as a 
community resource; 3) different perspectives on deviancy; and 
4) respect for the elderly. 

The salient influences on these dimensions were ethnicity 
followed by socioeconomic status (SES), gender, age in that 
order. That is, Aboriginal people had a deeper understanding of 
the value of sharing resources and the use of land for the 
betterment of the whole community rather than being used by the 
privileged few. The people of the lower SES category were more 
supportive of sharing and community building than those in the 
higher category. However, there is a noteworthy exception. 
Respondents, who were in the higher SES category showed a 
more flexible attitude toward alternative methods of dealing with 
the deviant. That is, these people might be more ready to accept 
the community methods, such as the use of the sentencing circle 
instead of the confrontations/conflict system of the Canadian 
court system. We surmise that aspects of the higher education of 
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this group enabled them to be more flexible in their thought 
processes. 

The male respondents show more concern over the use of 
land for community building and appear to be more sympathetic 
to alternate ways of treating the deviant. In the respect for the 
elderly dimension, Aboriginal peoples showed a much higher 
degree of respect than their Caucasian respondents. 

The empirical findings show that Aboriginal peoples do 
contribute to the Canadian identity in that they help to restore the 
balance in giving more support and emphases to the dimensions 
of communitarianism. | 

Contrasting values and institutions at the macro level 
presents difficulties both with the theoretical perspectives and the 
survey analysis. This is the reason why this type of work is 
weakly developed ( Hiller 1996:258). When Lipset (1990:16) 
contrasted values of Canadians and Americans, he used Weberian 
perspective, as we did, for he found that “historical events 
established values and predispositions, and these in turn affect 
later events.” 
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Appendix 
Description of concepts and variables 


SCALE: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Strongly Disagree Strongly Agree 


Concepts and indicators: 


Sharing and community building: (minimum score= 4; maximum score=28) 


1. 


Z 
3. 
4 


When we are lucky at such a project as hunting or winning a lottery, it is good to share the prize with others in the community. 
It is important that taxes be used to support social welfare programs and public services. 

A company involved in harvesting local resources should be required to give community members the opportunity to buy shares. 
I owe very little to my home community for it is only a stepping-stone for something more promising. 


Land as a community resource: (minimum score=3; maximum score=21) 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Private ownership of land, such as a forest, increases the wealth of the whole society more than common ownership. 
Common ownership is the best way to ensure the land will be available for future generations. 
Governments should have a say in how the land is used. 


Community therapy for deviants: (minimum score= 4; maximum score=28) 


l. 


Zz, 


3 
4. 


Aboriginal/native way of dealing with a “deviant”, such as an alcoholic, in a community setting is a very effective way of dealing 
with bad behavior. 

The best way to deal with deviance is to call in the law enforcement agencies (police and judges), for they know how to deal with 
the situation. 

The community should take responsibility for the individual’s deviant behavior. 

Making a trouble- maker unwelcome in a community is a good way to make him/her obey community norms/laws. 


Respect for the elderly:(minimum score=3; maximum score=21) 


1. 
2, 
3, 


It is good to think of “doing your own thing” rather than follow what the older generations desire. 
The older generation is to be respected for building up our society. 
Loyalty to the group helps me to develop my identity. 
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Towards a Relevant Theory Base for Northern 
Social Work Practice 


Michael Kim Zapf 


ABSTRACT. Social Work as a specialized profession developed in urban industrial society. Current models of practice are presented 
as holistic or generic, but such terms can serve to disguise the southern assumptions underlying models developed in southern urban 
centres of training and research. This paper explores the mindsets evident in northern Canada's history of "welfare colonialism" or 
"benevolent oppression." Documented reports from northern social workers reveal an intense conflict between the real needs of 
northern communities, and the services community workers have been trained and hired to provide. The American specialization of 
Rural Social Work does not move far enough from the southern urban base of the profession to be relevant in remote northern 
communities. Recent evidence from northern Canada, Alaska, Scandinavia, and outback Australia supports a new conceptualization 
of Remote Practice that might be more useful and less damaging in our northern communities. 


About the author: At the time of writing, M.K. Zapf was Acting Dean of the Faculty of Social Work at the University of Calgary. 


INTRODUCTION groups of clients through a variety of social agency settings. 

One of the declared themes for this Securing Northern Futures One of the clearest treatments of social work practice models 

International Conference is Community Well-Being, with was put forward by Germain and Gitterman (1980) who 

particular attention to "factors influencing the health, education, explained that a practice model consisted of four components: 

social and cultural well-being of northern populations and 

communities." Social workers have been involved in northern Metaphor—the starting point, a paradigm or world view, an 

Canadian communities for decades providing social services outlook applied to the world to give meaning to events; 

through federal, provincial, territorial, and local agencies. Since 

the very notion of paid professional helpers is a product of urban Social Purpose—the way the world should be, the goal, 

industrial society, serious questions arise concerning the value of desired or preferred circumstances following from the 

conventional social work in the northern context. This paper metaphor; 

identifies and examines some of the issues arising when southern 

social work theory and practices have been transplanted to Conceptual Framework—a way of thinking, concepts for 

communities in northern Canada. assessing everyday situations consistent with the metaphor; 
Presentations on this topic are usually made at social work 

conferences where participants are already familiar with social Practice Method—actually doing something, acting upon 

work approaches but may never have considered the unique the world to accomplish the social purpose. 


features of a northern context. This circumpolar conference 

offers a very different scenario. Participants will be very Germain and Gitterman (1980) explained how generalist practice 
knowledgeable about northern environments and issues, yet was rooted in a Metaphor of ecology, "an adaptive, evolutionary 
social work may be a new discipline for consideration. For this view of human beings in constant interchange with all aspects of 
reason, the paper begins with a brief explanation of current their environment" (p. 5). Following from this metaphor, the 
mainstream social work models. The predominantly American desired state involved a goodness-of-fit between people and 
specialization of Rural Social Work will then be examined as a environments, where both could prosper. The specific Social 
potential alternative framework for practice outside of southern Purpose of social work was declared to be "to strengthen 
urban areas. Based on the Canadian situation and recent evidence adaptive capacities of individuals and primary groups, and to 
from our circumpolar neighbours, a case will be put forward for influence environments so that transactions promote growth and 
a new conceptualization of Remote Practice that may be more development" (p. 28). The authors then advanced a Conceptual 


useful and less damaging to community well-being in the North. Framework involving life stress experienced in several 
| interrelated areas. The actual Practice Method consisted of a 
SOCIAL WORK MODELS problem-solving approach requiring definition of the problem and 


Social work is a helping profession with a declared focus on the roles, intervention, and evaluation. 

interaction between people and their environments. For much of 

our history, social workers have been trained as specialists RURAL SOCIAL WORK 

defined by three levels of practice: casework, groupwork, and The social work profession in North America has long been 
community work. In the past two decades, however, there has satisfied with a relatively simple distinction between urban and 
been a serious effort to unify the profession by developing a rural areas as practice settings. Rural social work became well 
common base of knowledge, values, and skills. Social workers established in the United States during the 1930s given the 
are now trained as generalist practitioners with a framework of context of the economic depression and the dust bowl conditions. 
skills and perspectives that allows them to work with diverse Numerous articles on rural social welfare appeared at that time 
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in the journal Rural Sociology; Josephine Brown (1933) 
published the first book on social casework in rural communities. 
Following the 1930's, however, rural social work disappeared 
from the literature for three decades! This curious phenomenon 
may have resulted from a combination of factors: the general 
post-war trend to urbanization, a move towards clinical practice, 
the addition of analytic psychology to our knowledge base, and 
the concentration of social work training in urban graduate 
schools. 

Rural social work re-appeared on the scene in the 1970s with 
an entry in the sixteenth edition of the Encyclopedia of Social 
Work (Ginsberg 1971). Soon afterward, the American Council 
on Social Work Education established a Task Force on Rural 
Practice. An annual Institute on Social Work in Rural Areas was 
initiated in 1976 with collected papers appearing in the newly 
established Journal of Human Services in the Rural 
Environment. This flurry of American activity in the 1970s led 
Martinez-Brawley (1981) to conclude that "rural social work had 
succeeded in gaining a place in the ranks of the profession" (p. 
201). 

Most of the rural practice literature produced during the 
1970's can be characterized as descriptive, subjective, and 
anecdotal. Rural workers described their experiences and 
identified differences from urban practice. Rural social workers 
in general were depicted as employed by public multi-purpose 
agencies to provide informal and personalized service under 
conditions of high visibility with few professional supports. 
Modification and adaptation of urban programs and services for 
non-urban areas was the dominant theme in this new literature, 
overcoming geographic obstacles and community resistance to 
ensure that rural peoples had access to all the services available 
in the cities. In this way, American rural social work developed 
as a specialty or field of practice within the urban-based social 
work profession. 

There was also evidence from this period of Canadian 
interest in rural social work: the formation of the Canadian Rural 
Social Work Forum in 1976, and the inclusion by Wharf of a 
rural case study in his (1979) community work collection. Yet 
none of the Canadian initiatives addressed directly the geographic 
reality of our northern context and related practice issues. Urban 
theory and practice issues continued to dominate the literature at 
that time. Consider Armitage's (1975) text Social Welfare in 
Canada: Ideals and Realities which declared an intention to 
introduce students to "those factors in Canadian society that 
influenced the form and substance of social welfare" (p. v). Our 
geography was not presented as one of those factors. Rural areas 
were dismissed as exhibiting "all the same problems as their 
larger metropolitan counterparts" (p. 42); rural/urban disparities 
were not addressed in the discussion of redistribution. 

A similar pattern was evident in the first edition of Turner & 
Turner's (1981) book Canadian Social Welfare. The book 
opened with a photograph of Commissioner Stu Hodgson of the 
Northwest Territories in a parka standing in front of an airplane 
on a snow covered strip, with his arms around two young Inuit 
children. This romantic frontier image of northern social services 


_ was put up front to set the tone for a discussion of social welfare 
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in this country, yet less than one percent of the content of the 
book actually addressed northern concerns. 

Another example can be found from the summer of 1984 
when Canada was privileged to host the Eighth International 
Symposium of the International Federation of Social Workers. A 
special issue of our Canadian Association of Social Workers' 
Journal The Social Worker was published as background 
material for foreign delegates in an effort "to reflect Canadian 
realities" and "provide a state of the art summary of the 
profession" in this country (Torjman 1984:3). Following a brief 
description of our physical geography and settlement patterns, 
the first issue was identified: 

The geographic diversity and rural/urban "imbalance" in 
Canada have presented difficulties in many contexts including 
social welfare services. While most urban centres are able to 
make available a range of social services for a variety of needs 
and populations, the less densely settled parts of the country have 
had fewer services in both number and type. Geography has 
therefore been responsible, to a certain extent, for disparities in 
social welfare. The issue of how to deliver services both 
effectively and efficiently to rural and remote populations is of 
continuing concern. Government and some Schools of Social 
Work are attempting to address this question by developing 
policies and modes of practice which might overcome the present 
disparities (Drover, 1984:6). 

Northern Canadians may have been encouraged to find their 
problems highlighted for the world as the identifying issue of 
Canadian social work, but they would soon have been 
disappointed to discover that the theme did not appear again in 
the entire overview of Canadian practice. 

Out of fairness to the writers selected here as examples, it 
must be acknowledged that a valuable service was done as they 
worked to establish a knowledge base for Canadian social work. 
No conspiracy or deliberate suppression of northern concerns is 
being implied here, but it could well be argued that there appears 
to be a continuing pattern of oversight. It may simply have been 
easier to accept the developing American specialization of rural 
social work than to grapple with our own distinctive northern 
context. 

The limitations of rural social work can be understood in 
terms of the components of a practice model introduced at the 
outset of this paper. When the generalist model has been 
transplanted to a remote practice setting such as northern 
Canada, the metaphor and social purpose have often remained 
virtually intact. Southern Canadians have determined what is in 
the best interests of northerners and then structured program 
delivery to overcome obstacles and resistance. Major 
modifications might be made at the level of conceptual 
framework or practice method, but the world view and social 
purpose are seldom determined by northerners themselves. Even 
the American specialization of rural social work cannot move far 
enough from the urban base of the profession to tackle the issues 
of empowerment in remote communities. 


THE CANADIAN NORTH AS A PRACTICE SETTING 
Many unique features of northern Canada cannot be captured 
within the conventional American notion of rurality. With 
reference to an urban-rural continuum offered in the American 
text Rural Social Work Practice (Farley et al. 1982), many 
communities in northern Canada cannot be placed at the extreme 
pole of "absolute rural" without multiplying the suggested 
distances by a factor of at least five! The Canadian population 
reality is that only one percent of the population occupies the 
northern 80 percent of the land mass. Nine out of ten Canadians 
live within 200 miles of the American border; six out of ten live 
in the narrow urban corridor between Quebec City and Windsor. 
In simple terms, the pattern is one of a narrow ribbon of 
population to the south with an enormous hinterland to the north. 
Settlement patterns in northern Canada have been described as 
"nodal" (Birdsall and Florin 1992:466), with "only about 250 
small communities scattered across a territory as large as 
Europe" (Hamelin 1978:68). 

For Canadian social policy discussions, the province has 
generally been accepted as the unit of analysis. The east-west 
settlement pattern of European domination in our history has 
resulted in a series of provinces lined up along the common 
horizontal base line of the Canada/United States border. The 
provincial divisions encountered along this baseline do not reflect 
distinct interest groups or societies, yet provincial residents are 
often assumed to share common values and vision, a common 
ideology, as we examine similarities and differences in programs 
across provinces. The impact of our political geography with its 
emphasis on the province often prevents us from perceiving the 
North as a whole. North-South issues have been tackled 
separately within the artificial confines of seven different 
provinces and two (soon to be at least three) federal territories. 
Limitations imposed by using the province as unit of analysis 
have caused us to consider our vast northern region as an 
awkward jumble of territories and provincial top-ends (Coates 
and Morrison 1992), as continuations of southern jurisdictions 
rather than as an area with its own identity, needs, and vision. 

Northern administrative regions have been created by federal 
and provincial planners after the fact for purposes of service 
delivery. Given the vast space within many provinces and 
territories, it has often made initial sense to create northern 
administrative regions in order to decentralize services and 
deploy resources most efficiently. Administrative convenience 
has resulted in northern regions being defined as "sub-provincial 
bureaucratic constructs" (Zapf 1995:69). Social policy and 
program planners have tended to view their own separate 
northern regions as variations of the south posing service 
delivery problems. Northern Albertans are treated as 
disadvantaged southern Albertans, entitled to the services 
available in Calgary or Edmonton; Yukoners are seen similarly as 
disadvantaged southern Canadians entitled to the full range of 
services and resources available in the South. 

Power, control, and the ability to innovate are located in the 
heartland or core urban regions in southern Canada; the northern 
hinterland is dependant upon this southern heartland for 
investment capital, technical expertise, markets, information, and 
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general well-being. Economic development has been imposed 
upon the northern region in powerful waves (gold rushes, 
military bases, mineral and oil extraction, forestry, recreation), 
episodic bursts of activity related to the needs of the South rather 
than the needs of the North. This ongoing economic 
underdevelopment in the Canadian North has been depicted as a 
purposeful relationship designed to transfer value from the 
hinterland to the urban areas of the South (Coates and Powell 
1989, Collier 1993). 

Such exploitation can involve much more than economics. 
Local cultural heritage, value systems, language, and self-esteem 
may be devalued to the point of social disorganization and 
individual personality breakdown (Dhaouadi 1988). These social 
problems may then be perceived by the South as pathologies 
requiring intervention from their outreach social services. Social 
work can become involved in damage control, addressing the 
most serious social disruptions caused by the heartland's ongoing 
exploitation of the hinterland. This is not to say that social 
workers and program planners set out deliberately to harm 
northern peoples; they may approach the North with good 
intentions and a dangerous but unrecognized strong urban bias 
from the South. In other words, they may view the North in 
southern terms and assume that urban programs and models can 
be imposed for the good of the people there. Application to 
northern regions of concepts developed within the ideology of 
southern Canada can lead to a view of the North as a variation of 
the South explained in terms relevant only to the South. When 
the North is considered in this way as a variation of the South, 
then northern peoples are perceived as disadvantaged southerners 
with certain problems requiring intervention from specialized 
southern services if they are ever to catch up with the mainstream 
(Zapf 1992). 

Liberal and benevolent intentions from a dominant southern 
heartland only result in decreased control and a sense of violation 
in the northern hinterland. Several labels have been used in the 
literature to describe this situation. Lipton (1977) referred to 
such strong urban bias as "more than simply mistaken, but less 
than dishonest" (p. 63). Friere (1970) spoke of "cultural invasion, 
good intentions notwithstanding" (p. 84). Using even stronger 
language, Castellano (1971) called attention to "a destructive 
kind of contract...a violence perpetuated against the person 
allegedly helped" (p. 352). Other labels that have been applied in 
the Canadian literature to this process include: "welfare 
colonialism" (Paine 1977), "benevolent colonialism" (Durst 
1996), "compassionate colonialism" (deMontigny 1992), 
"cultural wounding" (Arges and Delaney 1996), and "colonial 
dominion" (Abele 1989). 

Traditional world views in northern Canada have emphasized 
harmony with the environment as expressed through stewardship, 
sharing, cooperation, present orientation, and co-existence. This 
northern set of cultural traditions conflicts with the assumptions 
of individual autonomy, future orientation, private ownership, 
and manipulation of the environment for profit evident in the 
industrial south (Collier 1993; Jull 1985, 1986; Moore and 
Vanderhaden 1984). 
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Social work developed as a specialized profession within 
industrial urban society. Most social work education in Canada 
is concentrated in the southern population ribbon where the great 
majority of universities and graduate research centres are located. 
It follows that a worker trained and proficient within that 
southern cultural milieu would expect difficulties when moving 
to a remote northern community to practice in the context of a 
foreign set of cultural values (Zapf 1993). Returning to the 
practice model terminology introduced previously, the 
Metaphors would be different. Published accounts of social 
workers in the Canadian north provide further evidence of this 
tension: 


northern social workers live day to day with the enforced 
dependency upon the south. They are familiar with the 
problems of managing systems where the real power and 
authority remains in the south. They are used to seeing 
clients abused by decisions made by people who live far 
away (deMontigny 1992:81). 


the work of these practitioners is normally governed by 
province-wide social policies which do not 'fit' with the needs 
of northern peoples... the practitioner frequently represents 
an organization or system which denies people access to 
needed services and resources (McKay 1987:266, 268); 


southern paradigms only compound the existing problems 
and further aggravate cultural change and conflict (Kamin 
and Beatch 1992:92); 


caught between opposing forces, [workers] had to choose 
between following their consciences and ensuring a 
continuance of their paycheques (Lotz 1982:28); 


the world view of the agency may be utterly opposed to that 
of the community. The agency may, in fact, be actively 
assisting to destroy that world. But that is the job (Collier 
1993:44); 


[workers] could not resolve the conflict between their 
ideals... and the realities of a colonial bureaucratic system 
that did not support them in the way they desired and, 
according to them, in the way the situation warranted 
(Koster 1977:158); 


role conflict forced workers to make a choice between their 
community and their profession (Zapf 1985b:188); 


agency directors, who are often faced with having little 
discretion for the major elements of their programs, 
recognize that many of their programs are not suitably 
designed for northern settings (Delaney and Brownlee 
1996:47); 


when the southern administrative culture is transplanted, as 
it is into the North, the gap between reality and the means 
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employed to deal with the reality is further increased. It is 
hard to see how the public service can truly adjust to the 
North unless ideological systems compatible with the regions 
are developed and accepted first (Hamelin 1984:172-173). 


REMOTE PRACTICE 

Since the mid 1980s, several Canadian authors have identified 
major differences between rural social work and practice in 
remote northern communities. A major influence was publication 
of the first edition of Collier's book Social Work With Rural 
Peoples: Theory and Practice (1984) which included a specific 
chapter on social work in remote communities. Collier connected 
the mission of northern social work with the state of 
underdevelopment and exploitation experienced by most northern 
regions. Zapf (1985a, 1985b) then argued that American rural 
social work theory was not sufficient to guide practice in 
northern Canada where social workers encountered intense 
conflicts between the role for which they had been trained and 
the demands of northern communities. McKay (1987) called for 
the inclusion of a conflict perspective as a necessary adjunct to 
ecosystems theory as a metaphor for practice models in northern 
Canada. 

The European Centre for Social Welfare Training and 
Research (Maclouf and Lion 1984, Ribes 1985) grappled with 
these same issues in the mid 1980s and proposed a new category 
of "remote" or "isolated" practice setting, calling attention to a 
nuanced perception of the rural world, remote or isolated rural 
areas being clearly opposed, from the spatial and qualitative 
points of view, to semi-rural areas and peri-rural areas (Maclouf 
and Lion 1984:8) : 

Lindholm (1988) examined the commonalities of social work 
practice in the five Nordic countries (Denmark, Norway, Finland, 
Sweden, Iceland). Recognizing that there were significant 
differences among the countries, she still concluded that there 
were enough common traits to justify a search for "a separate 
identity for Nordic social work and its training" (p. 11). 

The 1990s have witnessed a proliferation of Canadian 
literature related to practice in the North. Building on the 
theoretical foundation from the mid-1980s that began to 
recognize and consider northern practice issues, these works are 
mostly collections of readings from northern practitioners, 
administrators, students, and academics. The Northern Review 
devoted an entire special issue to social work in northern Canada 
(Wharf 1992). A compilation of readings from northern 
Manitoba was published that same year (Tobin and Walmsley 
1992). The following year, Grant MacEwan Community College 
in Edmonton published a collection of reflective essays from 
students and teachers involved with Aboriginal social work 
outreach education programmes in northern Alberta (Feehan and 
Hannis 1993). Also in 1993, Collier published a second edition 
of his influential book. Lakehead University's Centre for 
Northern Studies recently launched a Northern Social Work 
series that features three books so far (Delaney and Brownlee 
1995, Delaney et al. 1996, Delaney et al. 1997) with plans for 
additional volumes in the future. 


CONCLUSION 

While Canadian social work has begun to acknowledge the 
uniqueness of northern/remote practice, northern issues remain 
largely outside the focus of the mainstream profession. Northern 
concerns are seldom addressed in the major publications nor do 
they have prominence on the agendas of national conferences. 
The Canadian remote practice literature may now be where the 
American rural practice literature was in the early 
1970s—conceptual arguments for differentiation plus scattered 
published collections of field experiences. 

Canadian social work has barely begun to accept, 
incorporate, and learn from its unique northern environment. 
This task, however, may not be unique to the social work 
profession in Canada. Unlike many of our Circumpolar 
neighbours, Canadians as a people have been criticized for failing 
to recognize that we are "essentially a northern people" (Zaslow 
1971:xi) who have not yet become "an intellectually northern 
nation" (Hamelin 1988:37). Given this context, it may be no 
surprise that we have not yet developed a comprehensive model 
of remote social work practice. | 
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Abstracts of Oral and Poster Presentations 


Abraham, K., and D. Courtoreille 

Title: Alternative Healing: The Frog Lake Wellness Centre 
Oral Presentation: Community Health II 

Everyone seems to be looking for alternative ways of healing. 
We began looking at possible methods that would be workable, 
first of all, in our own community, then secondly, in other 
neighboring communities. In our area, the "medical" model is not 
as effective as it was once thought. Today, our people are no 
longer afraid to explore "alternative" ways to be "well". 

From that base, we began to shape an alternative model that 
will be effective as well as compelling. Our model is a day 
program, whereby clients will come in on their own or be 
referred by another agency. Once they arrive, an assessment will 
be completed by a professional staff member along with the 
client. Out of this assessment, a "personal plan” will begin to take 
shape. For instance, the plan for a person affected with diabetes 
will include an appropriate diet, exercise, personal development 
to increase self esteem and empowerment, culturally-appropriate 
activities, and perhaps a look at their community history to better 
understand where and when diabetes began. Support groups, as 
well as one-to-one counseling, will also be available. This 
assessment and planning allows the client to participate in their 
own journey to "Wellness". It will be their own "plan". 

All these components will be explored to give our clients an 
opportunity to begin to take control over their own health 
challenges. For too long, our First Nations people have been 
conditioned to believe that they are "sick". Well, we want to 
change that. We believe that health challenges can be managed, 
if not altogether overcome. With daily exercise, proper meals and 
a positive outlook, lifestyles can change! Once your lifestyle 
changes, you begin to feel "Well". 


Contact: Karen Abraham, Executive Director 
Dora Courtoreille, Program Coordinator 

Frog Lake Wellness Centre 

General Delivery 

Frog Lake AB TOA 1MO Canada 

Tel.: 780-943-2715; FAX: 780-943-2007 


Brazeau, L. 

Title: National Aboriginal Diabetes Association (NADA) 
Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

The National Aboriginal Diabetes Association (NADA) was 
incorporated in August 1995. The mission of NADA is to 
address diabetes amongst Aboriginal peoples by creating 
networks, and opportunities for individuals and communities 
within their culture, traditions, and values. After the 3rd 
International Conference on Diabetes and Indigenous Peoples, 
held in Winnipeg, Manitoba on May 26-30, 1995 "there was a 


general consensus among the Canadian Conference Planning 


Committee and the S.U.G.A.R. Group that there was a need for 
an organization that would specifically address Diabetes in the 
Aboriginal population (NADA newsletter). Nada's goals are: 1) 
to nationally represent the interests of Aboriginal peoples 
pertaining to diabetes, in a respectful manner; 2) to develop and 
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facilitate initiatives for the prevention, education, research, care, 
and support of diabetes among Aboriginal peoples; 3) to promote 
Aboriginal community-based diabetes initiatives; 4) to facilitate 
international, national, provincial, and regional networking 
systems for diabetes among Indigenous peoples; 5) to promote 
corporate, government, and non-government partnerships for the 
benefit of Aboriginal people and communities affected by 
diabetes. Information will include resource materials, pamphlets, 
and 4th International Conference information. 


Contact: Linda Brazeau 

Executive Director 

National Aboriginal Diabetes Association 
Box 26093, 116 Sherbrook St. 

Winnipeg, MB R3C 4K9 Canada 

Tel.: 204-775-3625; FAX: 204-945-3105 


Buffalo, R., and D. Martin 

Title: Identify the Challenge, Determine Your Strengths, 
and Seize the Opportunity 

Oral Presentation: Indigenous Foods and Nutrition 

How can local people use their own strengths and resources to 
solve an identified problem within their community? Using a 
diabetes education program as an example, a simple model of 
assessment, problem identification, planning, intervention, and 
evaluation will be described. Primary, secondary, and tertiary 
intervention strategies will be discussed. 

Hobbema is a Cree community of 10,000 people which now 
has a diabetes presentation and education program. This 
program, still in its infancy, has been developed through 
collaboration with community people, existing health care 
providers, and off-reserve professionals. This program has been 
developed within existing budgetary constraints. It is one of the 
first on-reserve diabetes education programs in Alberta. The 
program meets Canadian Diabetes Standards for education. 
Elders have been key to the success of the program. 

Key messages from this presentation include: 1) the 
importance of believing in yourself and your ability to succeed; 
2) the need to be flexible and open to change and readjustment; 
3) the importance of networking and dialoguing with people not 
directly involved in the program; 4) persisting despite a seeming 
lack of community interest; and, 5) the value of a team effort. 


Contact: Rema Buffalo and Debra Martin 

Diabetes Educators, Hobbema Indian Health Services 
Box 100, Hobbema, AB TOC 1NO Canada 

Tel.: 780-585-3830; FAX: 780-585-2203 


Cantin, B., C.A. Mustard, and P. Pratt 

Title: Primary Prevention of Non-Insulin Dependent 
Diabetes in an Aboriginal Community 

Oral presentation: Indigenous Foods and Nutrition 
Non-insulin dependent diabetes mellitus (NIDDM) is epidemic in 
many North American Aboriginal populations. Although the 
causes of the rapid increase in the prevalence of NIDDM among 
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First Nations people are unclear, much attention is focused on 
changes in nutrition and physical activity. We will present the 
objectives and methods of a community-based primary 
prevention program designed to increase rates of adult 
participation in physical fitness activities and to modify adult 
nutrition practices related to dietary intake of fat, fibre, and total 
energy requirements. We will describe the nutrition education 
and physical activity interventions of this project which were 
targeted to adults aged 20 to 59 who are members of a First 
Nation community with a prevalence of NIDDM in excess of 
15%. Baseline prevalence of NIDDM risk factors and final 
intervention outcomes, focused on participation rates and 
changes in physiologic parameters of the 24 month intervention 
will also be reported. The presentation will outline the program 
interventions which were most successful in this setting. The 
presentation will conclude with a summary assessment of the 
need for nutrition and physical activity programs and the 
potential for community-based activities to stimulate and support 
the adoption of healthy lifestyle practices. In addition, we will 
comment on how the results of this research project can be used 
by educators to implement sustained community-based nutrition 
and physical activity programs in First Nations communities. 


Contact: Brenda Cantin 

Health Promotion and Programs Branch, Health Canada 
815-9700 Jasper Avenue 

Edmonton AB TS5J 4C3 Canada 

Tel.: 780-495-5113; FAX: 514-495-5537 


email: brenda _cantin@inet.hwce.ca 


Christensen, J., and, E. De Roose, 

Title: Promoting the Benefits of Traditional Foods 

Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

Traditional foods are important to the well-being of northern 
people. With the increase in awareness of contaminants issues 
involving traditional foods, there was a need to provide a more 
balanced message about the benefits associated with the 
consumption of traditional foods. Funding was provided by the 
Arctic Environmental Strategy to develop resources that would 
provide information on the nutritional benefits of traditional 
foods and assist in communicating balanced interpretations of the 
results of contaminants work being done in the N.W.T. The Dene 
Traditional Food Fact Sheet Series was developed collaboratively 
by the Dene Nation and Mackenzie Regional Health Service in 
1995. The Dene Traditional Food Fact Sheet Series served as the 
prototype for the Inuit Food Fact Sheet Series developed in 1996 
by the Department of Health and Social Services, GNWT, in 
collaboration with the Kitikmeot, Inuvik, Keewatin, and Baffin 
Health Boards. Working groups representing community health 
workers, regional nutritionists, aboriginal organizations, and the 
Department of Health and Social Services , GNWT, worked 
collaboratively to produce the series. 

There are 18 fact sheets in the Dene series—11 focus on 
traditional food sources, such as caribou, and 7 focus on the 
nutrients found in the foods. Twenty-six fact sheets were 
developed for the Inuit series—20 focus on traditional foods 
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such as walrus, and 6 on the nutrients found in the foods. In 
1997, the Inuit Fact Sheet Series were produced in Inuktitut. The 
fact sheet series will be updated based on the responses and 
needs of NWT residents. The fact sheet series are used by health 
workers, schools, renewable resources offices. The Traditional 
Food Fact Sheet Series will be featured in the poster session. As 
well, other resources developed in the N.W.T. to promote the 
benefits of traditional foods, such as the pictoral nutrient sheets, 
will be provide additional information about ongoing NWT 
traditional food promotion. 


Contact: Jill Christensen 

Yellowknife Health and Social Services 
Keewatin Regional Health Board 

Box 520, Yellowknife, NT X1A 2N4 Canada 
Tel.: 867-920-6546: FAX: 867-920-4015 


Gibson, N., and A. Alibhai 

Title: Community-Based Models for Scientific Research in 
Health Issues: Negotiating the Outcomes 

Oral Presentation: Community Health I 

Health issues in vulnerable communities has often been about the 
populations, conducted from a distance, by outsiders. In the past 
few years, several experiments have been conducted with a view 
to democratizing the research process in aboriginal communities. 
This process involved: 

- responsive research, where the initiative for the research comes 
from or is steered by the community in which it takes place, and 
which will be affected by the results; 

- participation of community members from the outset; 

- negotiation of a research contract which includes all 
stakeholders, including the community; 

- continuous evaluation of the research, in terms of the 
objectives, by a steering committee that has appropriate 
representation from all stakeholders; 

- a training component that is community capacity-building. 
This participatory model can be applied to scientific research on 
contaminants, nutrition, the determinants of health—in fact most 
non-bench research. The advantages are increased relevance, 
more accurate data, and more sustainable results. Strategies for 
developing the various components of this model for community- 
based research will be explored, and a specific example relating 
to community health information monitoring will be described. 


Gibson, N. 

Title: Capturing Fugitive Literature: Resources for Health 
Promotion for Immigrant and Aboriginal Populations 
Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

This poster presents a solution to a problem: locating, acquiring, 
and providing access to the large volume of fugitive or "grey" 
literature, known to be produced by a variety of agencies— 
government, society, social service, volunteer—to promote the 
health of immigrant and aboriginal populations in Alberta. With 
much effort and expense may have been involved in the 
production of this material, it tends not be be readily available to 
those who need it. The solution: Acquisition of this material 


directly from the source, production of an annotated 
bibliography, both in print and in electronic form, (and) 
cooperation by the University of Alberta Libraries in cataloguing 
and retention of the material, mainly in the JW Scott Health 
Sciences Library. 

The result: ready access to "difficult to find" materials, not 
only for students, researchers and health professionals at the 
University of Alberta, but anywhere, thanks to the free 


availability of the University's on-line catalogue on the internet. 


The poster will include contacts for anyone wishing to 
contribute materials or to obtain a copy of the printed 
bibliography when published. 


Contact: Dr. Nancy Gibson, Chair 

Human Ecology Department 

and Associate Professor, Public Health Sciences 
University of Alberta 

13-103 Clinical Sciences 

Edmonton AB T6G 2G3 Canada 

Tel.: 780-492-8339; FAX: 780-492-0364 

email: ngibson u.srv.ualberta.ca 


Gibson, N., R. Makokis, and M. Turnbull 

Title: Towards Healthy Dissemination of Health 
Information 

Oral Presentation: Community Health II 

In conducting community-based research, an important topic to 
consider is the method of disseminating information. Public 
Health research provides useful information for Northern First 
Nations peoples if the goals of the researchers and community 
members are the same and if the method of dissemination of 
information generated by the project is planned for in 
consultation with community members in advance. In this 
presentation, we examine dissemination projects initiated by 
health care workers and academics. We also examine critiques 
offered by First Nations people as to the effectiveness of health 
services in providing reliable and useful information. Finally, we 
offer a participatory model for effective dissemination, which is 
possible only through continued and intensive collaboration with 
community members. The benefits for First Nations people are 
questionable when those who may be affected have not been 
offered insight into the findings in an intelligible form. Through 
collaborative work, First Nations’ health issues are defined by 
community members and addressed in culturally-sensitive ways. 


Contact: Molly Turnbull, Ph.D. Candidate | 
Public Health, Faculty of Medicine and Oral Health Sciences 
University of Alberta 

Room 3-103 Clinical Sciences Building 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2G3 Canada 

Tel.: 780-492-0897; FAX: 780-492-0364 


email: molly.turnbull@ualberta.ca 
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Guidotti, T.L., K. Teschke, E. Wein, C.L. Soskolne 

Title: An Agenda for Studying Human and Ecosystem 
Health in the Boreal Forest 

Oral Presentation: Community Health II 

The NCE in Sustainable Forestry Management is a new research 
initiative that examines management practices that protect boreal 
forest resources while permitting controlled economic 
development. A critical factor in the viability of such practices is 
socioeconomic and cultural acceptability in the communities of 
the region. Health is an essential factor in this dimension of 
sustainability. The NCE health component will examine human 
and ecosystem health related to boreal forest communities in 
western and northern Canada. These may be direct health effects 
on the human body, or indirect effects, mediated by social 
mechanisms. Communities in the region are generally small, 
remote, limited in economic resources, and support a mixed 
economy of forest products, oil and gas, and traditional 
aboriginal activities. The small and dispersed population and the 
time frame for the study do not permit application of the usual 
methods of broad-based community health research. Instead, 
emphasis will be placed on four main elements with a variety of 
robust and sometimes qualitative methods to suit the: 1) 
"Population health", a conceptual model of determinants of 
health, as interpreted for boreal forest communities, 2) 
application of the population health model to anticipate and 
prevent health problems associated with sustainable forest 
management, 3) occupational health and safety issues associated 
with increased activity in the forest sector, and 4) large-scale 
ecosystem change and human health. The NCE activities may 
provide insight into the complex relationship between human and 
ecosystem health. 


Guidotti, T.L. 

Title: Report from the Fourth International Conference on 
Safe Communities, Fort McMurray, Alberta, 5-8 June 1995 
Oral Presentation: Community Health I 

The fourth conference to be convened by the World Health 
Organization's Safe Community Network was held in Fort 
McMurray in June 1995. The scientific program was strong and 
the social program nothing short of spectacular. However, the 
center of attention was the community of Fort McMurray itself. 
The City's efforts at safety promotion served as a central focus 
for discussion and were honored when the city was formally 
inducted into the Network. 

The scientific program of the Fourth International 
Conference on Safe Communities was organized into eighteen 
topical sessions, in four designated tracks and three workshops, 
representing an emphasis on the strategic planning in safe 
community development, tactical and project programming in 
safe community development, evaluation of safe community 
interventions, and injury epidemiology. There were also informal 
"subtracks" representing an emphasis on vulnerable communities, 
traffic safety, and occupational safety; every effort was made to 
keep papers on the same broad topics from competing with one 
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another for audience attention. In this report, some of the 
sessional topics have been recombined or otherwise modified to 
consolidate related material and to bring out major trends or 
patterns in the proceedings. 


Contact: Dr. Tee L. Guidotti, Professor 

Public Health, Faculty of Medicine and Oral Health Sciences 
University of Alberta, Room 3-103 Clinical Sciences Building 
Edmonton AB T6G 2G3 Canada 

Tel.: 780-492-7849; FAX: 780-492-0364 

email: tee.guidotti@ualberta.ca 


Makokis, R. 

Title: Evaluating the Treaty Indian Educational System 
Oral Presentation: Community Empowerment I 

This paper addresses the question of how to review and improve 
the evaluation of educational systems. The paper focuses on how 
the external evaluators addressed educational system evaluation 
components (identification, descriptions, analysis, and 
recommendations), of two Band-controlled schools in 
northeastern Alberta. 

It was found that the evaluation was not an optimal tool to 
measure performance, competence, and capacity of the Treaty 
Indian Educational System. Other categories that were not 
adequately covered were investment, inventory, information, 
data, assumptions, intent, interests, and implications to the Treaty 
Indian educational school system. Critical components such as 
features, themes, integration, models, and applications were also 
missing from the evaluation. Other components that were not 
adequately addressed were education system priorities, data 
barriers and incentives, decision-making, and educational system 
changes. In the light of the foregoing deficiencies, this paper 
concludes that: external evaluators need to know the context of 
the community; evaluations without community participation are 
invalid; the current inflexibility keeps the evaluations external, 
and hence, they operate as a strategy for assimilation; current 
education evaluation ignores the history of internal community 
education; approaches employing quantitative data are not 
flexible; models that are more critical are promising, especially 
models with the tools and questions to get at such issues as 
mistrust, systemic racism, systemic discrimination, imbalances of 
power, political insecurity, inequality, and injustice; there is no 
process for Treaty Indian Reserves to move from band- 
administration of schools to band-controlled schools; further, the 
evaluation framework, as established, operates too closely within 
the logic and framework of the dominant model and system. 


Contact: Ralph Makokis, Research Assistant 
Public Health Sciences, University of Alberta 
13-103 Clinical Sciences Building 

Edmonton AB T6G 2G3 Canada 

Tel.: 780-492-8339; FAX: 780-492-0364 


Mill, J. 

Title: A Model of HIV Illness in Aboriginal Women 

Oral Presentation: Community Health I 

HIV infection is an issue of concern in the Aboriginal community 
of Canada. An analysis of new patients attending HIV clinics in 
a large urban centre serving northern Alberta revealed that 
Aboriginal women experience higher rates of infection with the 
HIV virus than non-Aboriginal women. A qualitative study was 
carried out in 1996 in which eight Aboriginal women who were 
HIV positive were interviewed. The sample represented 
approximately one-third of the total population of HIV positive 
women in northern Alberta. The purpose of the study was to 
describe the explanatory model that the women used to describe 
their HIV illness. Fifteen in-depth interviews were completed 
and analyzed. Some of the findings relating to the etiology and 
treatment of HIV illness were divergent from common 
biomedical views of the disease. The stories told by the women 
in the study demonstrated that these women were influenced by 
their traditional cultural beliefs and that these beliefs are reflected 
in their explanatory model of their illness. 


Contact: Judy Mill, Ph.D. Student, Faculty of Nursing, 
University of Alberta, 3-134 Clinical Sciences Building 
Edmonton, AB T6G 2G3 Canada 

Tel.: 780-492-2979; FAX: 780-492-2551 

email: jmill@gpu.srv.ualberta.ca 


Moran, M. 
Title: An Alternative Town Settlement Pattern for 
Aboriginal Communities in Australia 
Oral presentation: Community Empowerment II 
The accepted model for settlement plans in Aboriginal 
communities in Australia typically consists of straight rows of 
three bedroom houses on small quarter-acre (1000 sqm) 
subdivisional blocks. The paper describes an alternative 
settlement model which arose from two separate projects at Old 
Mapoon and Port Stewart Aboriginal communities, on the Cape 
York Peninsula of Queensland. Both projects followed a one 
year intensive consultation process. In light of the seemingly 
intractable health problems typical to indigenous communities in 
Australia, both of these projects set out to improve 
environmental living conditions and community well-being. 

Within the social complexity of most contemporary 
Aboriginal communities, the dominant social unit is the extended 
family or household. Housing shortages and high levels of 
mobility result in overcrowding, which in turn leads to housing 
failure, health problems and social stress. Both projects adopted 
large blocks (1-2 Ha) with clusters of dwellings, as a means of 
accommodating extended families. Health related facilities, 
including ablution blocks and kitchen areas were designed for 
peak occupancy levels. Visitors are able to camp around houses 
or sleep on verandahs. 

Strong social, cultural, and religious relationships exist 
between the people of Old Mapoon and Port Stewart and the 
surrounding cultural landscape. Traditional associations to land 


are not limited to sites that can be simply marked on a map, but 
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include vegetation, landforms, wildlife, watercourses, and other 
elements as they combine to form the essence of the cultural 
landscape. This strongly challenges western notions of 
environmental health. The communities at Old Mapoon and Port 
Stewart decided that a healthy living environment requires a 
settlement plan which preserves their relationship with the 


cultural landscape, and retains vegetation and wildlife corridors. 


The resulting settlement plan is very spread out, with nodes 
of clustered dwellings for each extended family. Living areas are 
defined by bush buffer zones, and clearing is minimized across 
the site. This provides a more amenable and culturally- 
appropriate living environment with greater privacy and 
separation between households. There is ample space for gardens 
and other household activities, and the greater distances over the 
plan encourage more walking and exercise. 

The paper demonstrates that the additional servicing costs 
are not as great as what might be expected, even without 
consideration of the cost savings from improved health and well- 
being in the community. The relevance of this model to Native 
American communities visited by the author in both Canada and 
the US is also examined. 


Contact: Dr. Mark Moran 

Centre for Appropriate Technology, Cairns Office 
P.O. Box 6182, Cairns, Queensland, Australia 4870 
Tel.: 61-0-70-310505; FAX: 61-0-70-3 10431 


email: catfng@ozemail.com.au 


Morrison, N., and M. Chabbert 

Title: Stress Management—A Cornerstone of Effective 
Diabetes Control 

Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

Increasingly, health professionals are seeing their clients not 
simply as physical bodies to manipulate back to "normal", but 
rather as whole people whose component "parts" (emotional, 
physical, mental, spiritual) are intricately interwoven and require 
understanding by both the client and the practitioner for true 
healing to take place. In the Sioux Lookout Zone (SLZ) of 
Northwestern Ontario, the importance of addressing all aspects 
of a person's well-being is clearly evident. In 1995, diabetes and 
mental health were identified as the two most important health 
problems in the SLZ. They are not mutually-exclusive conditions. 
Stress is a risk factor for diabetes development is well-known to 
increase blood glucose levels. Not only is the diagnosis of 
diabetes a stress-inducing event, but individuals living in 
Northern Ontario are often subject to other sources and 
repercussions of emotional and mental stress. Some of these 
include: substance abuse, child or wife abuse, poverty or 
dependence upon government subsidies, suicide, dysfunctional 
families, and a sense of hopelessness about the future. The 
problems are often compounded as these communities are very 
"tight-knit". Everyone knows each other and one person's 
tragedy affects others. Another effect of this "tight-knit" 
community is that members may be very reluctant to speak to 
friends, local mental health workers, or support groups because 
"things get around". The Sioux Lookout Diabetes Program has 
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found that one of the first steps in managing diabetes is for 
people to acknowledge and address their "stress". Stressors are 
identified and placed into perspective with the client. Activities 
geared toward stress reduction and prevention are then tried to 
find a personally-relevant one for the client. Further referrals are 
made for mental health counseling if required. The diabetes 
education team then draws from the information collected by the 
relaxation facilitator for use in their sessions. Results show 
dramatic improvements in blood glucose levels after one hour 
sessions (e.g. 18.3 mmo/L pre-session to 12.1 post-session). 


Morrison, N. 

Title: The Sioux Lookout Diabetes Program—An 
Advocate for Community-Based Diabetes Prevention and 
Management Strategies 

Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

Sandy Lake, a community in the Sioux Lookout Zone (SLZ) of 
Northwestern Ontario, has just been informed that it ranks third 
in the world for diabetes prevalence. NIDDM rates are 26% 
(age-adjusted) while age-adjusted impaired glucose tolerance 
(IGT or pre-diabetes) levels are 20% for women and 7% for 
men. Although diagnosed rates of NIDDM in the other 29 SLZ 
communities range between 3.1 and 11.9%, (non age-adjusted), 
there is no reason to believe that their actual rates are 
significantly different from those observed in Sandy Lake. 
Currently, only 48 people in the other SLZ communities have 
been diagnosed with IGT (0.06%). This means: a) that there are 
huge numbers of people with diabetes who do not yet know it 
and are consequently not changing their habits to improve their 
health outcomes, and b) that there are equally large numbers of 
people with IGT who are not aware of it and of the fact that if 
they change their lifestyles they may be able to prevent diabetes. 
In order to prevent the horrific rates of complications being 
experienced by the Pima of Arizona (the Pima rank first for 
diabetes prevalence and developed diabetes approximately 15 
years before the SLZ populations), the Sioux Lookout Diabetes 
Program (SLDP) has developed a model for community-based 
diabetes prevention and management. It identifies target groups 
(e.g. youth, individuals with IGT or a family history of diabetes, 
and women who have had gestational diabetes for prevention, 
and all of those individuals currently diagnosed with diabetes for 
management) and suggests ideas for preventing and managing 
diabetes in these groups (e.g., school programs, various support 
groups, use of the mass media, complications screening 
programs, pre-conception counseling, and so on). The SLDP is 
educating communities about these potential strategies while, at 
the same time, encouraging the development of their own locally- 
relevant and culturally-appropriate strategies. The SLDP 1s also 
assisting in the writing of funding proposals for communities to 
obtain their own local diabetes workers. 


Contact: Natalia Morrison, Program Coordinator/Dietitian 
University of Toronto Sioux Lookout Diabetes Program 
P.O. Box 163, Sioux Lookout ON Canada P8T 1A3 

Tel.: 807-737-4422; FAX: 807-737-2603 

email: slktdiab@sioux-lookout.lakehead.ca 
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Moses, R. 

Title: Ensuring a Nation's Prosperity 

Oral Presentation: Community Empowerment II 

An informed community is a community that has the tools to 
make decisions that will reflect on the well-being of its 
environment. Factors that influence the type of information and 
the use of that information play an important role on the end 
results. An inter-communication system between the various 
departments of the different Governments is what determines the 
success or failure. Taking up from where "sustainable options" 
leaves off, this discourse will touch on such things as building our 
future on our past cultural traditions? Do traditional lifestyles 
affect modern decisions? Using networks to link traditional 
communities to share experiences and exploring the growing 
pains of a small isolated community as it comes of age. 


Contact: Rae Moses, Secretariat 

Vuntut Gwitchin Renewable Resources Council 
Box 80, House 765, 

Old Crow, YT YOB 1NO Canada 

Tel./FAX: 867-966-3034 


Nardelli, V.M., and E. Wein 

Title: Development of "The Healthy Eating Handbook for 
Yukon First Nations 

Poster Presentation:Community Well-Being 

Following a dietary study of traditional food use and daily 
nutrient intakes (from traditional and market foods) with 
aboriginal adults in four Yukon communities, work was 
undertaken to develop a nutrition education resource specific to 
Yukon First Nation (Indian) communities. Results and 
recommendations from the dietary study, along with general 
knowledge of nutrition needs throughout the life cycle, provided 
guidance for selecting the themes to be addressed in the 
handbook. A draft document consisting of brief factual 
information, games, and other learning activities was developed 
as a basis for discussion. During summer 1994, the authors 
visited the four Yukon communities which had participated in the 
earlier study, and discussed the content and format of the draft 
handbook with many individuals and groups. A total of 40 
people gave suggestions and/or tested the games and learning 
activities. Revisions to the handbook were then based on these 
suggestions. The revised handbook was next reviewed by 
nutrition and/or education professionals in Yukon and Alberta, 
and further modifications were made before publication in 1996. 
The "Healthy Eating Handbook for Yukon First Nations" has 
been adopted by schools and community libraries in the Yukon, 
among others, as a useful resource. The poster highlights some 
features of this nutrition education resource. 


Contact: Vanessa Nardelli 

Aboriginal Diabetes Wellness Program 
2nd Floor, 20969-102 Street 

Edmonton AB TSH 2V1 Canada 

Tel.: 780-477-4512; FAX: 780-491-5878 
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Paetkau, M.E. 

Title: Rural Diabetes Mellitus, Tobacco, HDL Cholestrol 
Ethnicity and Creatinine 

Poster Presentation:Community Well-Being 

The purpose of this study is to identify factors relating to renal 
failure among those with diabetes residing in rural areas. A 
retrospective analysis was done of patients attending rural eye 
screening clinics held in 64 communities during an 8 year period. 
Before eye exam, lipid panel, HbA 1c, and serum creatinine were 
determined. Patient history and exam included ethnic origin, eye 
colour, smoking history and daily insulin dosage. Cases selected 
from the 2319 visits were those with creatinine above 114. 
Controls were never smokers with creatinine under 79. Using 55 
or more units of insulin was called resistance. Cases included 23 
who had accumulated 50 or more pack years, 19:5-49, 31:1-4 or 
used pipe, cigar, or snuff, and 31 never smoked. There were 66 
controls. HDL cholesterol was less than 90 in 6/66 (9%) of 
controls and 15/23 (65%) of those cases who had accumulated 
50 or more pack years. HDL cholesterol was greater than 119 in 
31/66 (47%) of controls and 1/23 (4%) of the long-term smoking 
group. Cases using any form of tobacco in their lifetime (n=39) 
with HDL cholesterol less than 90 included 10 with insulin 
resistance, 5 with diabetic retinopathy, 9 with macular 
degeneration, 21 with triglycerides greater than 2.29 and 3 with 
dark brown eyes. History of an ancestor from British Isles was 
found in 19, aboriginal 7, French 6, Eastern European 7, 
Germanic 3, Norwegian 2, and Lebanese 1. The conclusion is 
that long-term cigarette smoking may be a factor in the 
development of diabetic nephropathy. The Framingham 
descendent study indicated that HDL is lower in cigarette 
smokers. In the 9th and 10th century, Vikings settled the coastal 
and riverways of the British Isles, France and Eastern Europe. 
Their descendants immigrated to Canada as fur traders, survivors 
of potato famine and famine of warfare. Many had children with 
Aboriginals. In the city of Paris, blond hair was associated with 
the slow acetylation gene. Descendants of the Vikings may be 
unable to metabolize chemicals present in tobacco products or 
may react to tobacco as non self. 


Paetkau, M.E., M.D. 

Title: Food Allergy Among Aboriginals in Northern Alberta 
Oral Presentation: Indigenous Foods and Nutrition 

The purpose of this study was to examine the ancestry, allergy, 
and complications of diabetes. A retrospective analysis of 
Aboriginal patients attending a rural eye screening was held in 65 
communities over an 8 year period. Patient history at one band 
included geneology information, eye color, smoking habits and 
examination of the hand for contracture of the tendons. 
Geneology and community information was gathered at the 
Donnelly Library. On the reserve with the second highest 
incidence of diabetes in Alberta, an extended family with many 
diabetes members was found to have history of 6 generations 
allergic to cow's milk. The family tree included ancestors from 
Sweden, France, Soto, Beaver, Iroquois, and Cree. Dupuyten's 
contracture was found in some individuals. In 1918, 38 members 
of this band died of influenza. In France 74.4% of diabetes cases 


had antibovine serum albumin antigens as compared to 5.5% of 
control children. In Europe, coeliac disease has been associated 
with HLA antigens DQ A1*0201 and DQA1*0501. The later 
maker has been associated with milk allergy as well as allergy to 
grain proteins. Dupuytren's contracture has been associated with 
HLA DR3, which is sometimes linked to the above markers. In 
this disease, antibodies to collagen are found. Those with coeliac 
may make antibodies against reticulum, which is the supporting 
meskwork of the pancreas, liver and kidney. To stop the 
progression of diabetes complications, it may be advised that 
patients refrain from foods which stimulate antibody production 
against their own tissues. The coming of the fur traders to 
Northern Alberta introduced HLA antigens such as B44 which 
holds influenza and hepatitis C fragments to begin the processes 
of immunity into the Aboriginal gene pool. The flu of 1918 killed 
many people who had less protective HLA's leaving a group of 
people who may have been more vulnerable to diabetes. The 
introduction of potentially allergenic foods at the residential 
schools may have contributed to the high frequency of diabetes 
among Aboriginals. Many with diabetes have unique diet 


requirements such as the avoidance of milk, and grain proteins. 


Contact: Margaret E. Paetkau, M.D. 
8710—119th Street 

Edmonton AB T6G 1W8 Canada 
Tel.: 780-433-9930 


Parlee, B. 

Title: Indicators of Community Health in the Slave 
Geological Province 

Oral Presentation: Community Health I 

The presentation will discuss the outcome ofa 1996 pilot project 
aimed at developing indicators of community health in Lutsel K'e, 
Northwest Territories. The project was funded by the West 
Kitikmeot Slave Study Society and the Canadian Arctic 
Resources Committee (CARC) in response to concerns about the 
lack of socio-economic baseline data in the region. The project 
involved coordination between the Lutsel K'e leadership and the 
project director, training of a local researcher, and broad 
participation of the community through interviews and 
workshops. 

The indicators that were developed reflect a strong 
relationship between health and the goal of self-government, the 
journey of healing and the desire to preserve culture. Lutsel K'e 
will use these indicators as tools in monitoring the potential 
effects of regional mining activity on their community's health. 


Contact: Brenda Parlee, Project Director 
Lutsel k'e Dene First Nation 

Lutsel k'e (form. Snowdrift) 

NWT XOE 1A0 Canada 

Tel.: 867-370-3151; FAX: 867-370-3010 
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Pioro, M. 

Title: Living in Balance: To Prevent Diabetes in First 
Nations—An Education Resource for Ages 10 to 14 

Oral and Poster Presentation: Indigenous Foods and 
Nutrition 

Saskatchewan identified the need for a diabetes prevention 
resource aimed at First Nations through a Diabetes Prevalence 
Study (1991). The 119% prevalence increase demanded 
intervention. The goals of this education resource focus on: 
decreasing the incidence of diabetes in tomorrow's First Nations 
adult; increasing the knowledge and awareness of diabetes among 
First Nations students; and informing students how lifestyle 
habits can affect diabetes onset. The intention of this education 
resource is to create awareness of the disease of diabetes and 
means of its prevention. Developed for educators and health care 
workers, both professional and para-professional, this resource 
is intended for school classroom use. Through adaptation, this 
resource can also be appropriate for one time or short term 
student gatherings. The unit layout does not set time guidelines. 
The amount of time required to reach the objectives can be based 
on need and availability. 


Pioro, M. 

Title: Building a Healthy Baby: Prenatal Nutrition 
Education Tool | 

Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being — 

Through colorful posters made as a flipchart, the development of 
a fetus is shown as it relates to Canada's Food Guide to Healthy 
Eating. The developing baby's muscles, bones, internal organs, 
and overall body are linked to each of the food groups to indicate 
the importance of nutritious eating during pregnancy. Some 
traditional foods are indicated in the Food Guide. The fifth 
included poster can be used to teach about alcohol, smoking, 
drugs and caffeine. A colorful tearsheet that summarized the 
information is used as a handout. The flipchart and 100 tearsheets 
are available for $25 (includes shipping and handling). 


Contact: Maggie Pioro 

Regional Nutritionist, Health Canada 

Medical Services Branch, Indian and Northern Health 
1911 Broad St., Regina SK S4P 1Y1 Canada 

Tel.: 306-780-5427; FAX: 306-780-6026 


Riabova, L. 

Title: Social Policy in the Russian North: Toward a Secure 
Future? 

Oral Presentation: Community Empowerment I 

The broadest understanding of security implies considering 
people's well-being and welfare as one of the basic needs to be 
met to build a secure future for societies. One of the major 
factors influencing people's well-being and welfare is social 
policy realized by different agents in local communities. 

The new reality is that Russia has become mostly Northern 
and, moreover, Arctic state, and under this condition she must 
learn how to respond to this northerness in social life. In this 
consideration, it is of interest to look at the reflection of present 
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Russian social policy in the Northern mirror. It could be 
questioned: does the policy meet the special northern needs of 
the local population or not? Is it aimed at securing the social 
future in the regions, or not? And, finally, is social policy in the 
Russian North merely internal Russian affair or not? And, to 
what extent could security in the Arctic be influenced by the 
social situation in Russian northern communities? 

The presentation includes some theoretical considerations 
on the substance of social policy in the Russian North, analysis 
of the roles of its major actors and models of their partnership, 
a review of the present situation of decision-making on the 
regional and local levels. The examples are taken from the Kola 
Peninsula and present the results of research conducted by the 
author to work out the foundation for the regional law on social 
policy in the Murmansk region. 


Contact: Dr. Larissa Riabova 

Arctic Centre, P.O. Box 122 

FIN-96101 Rovaniemi, Finland 

Tel.: +358-16-324794; FAX: +358-16-324777 


email: Iriabova@levi.urova.fi 


Ruttan, L. 

Title: Community Wellness/Community Empowerment: 
Changes to Social Service Delivery and Training in the 
Northwest Territories 

Oral Presentation: Community Health Il 

The Community Wellness movement, community transfer of 
social programs and Community Empowerment initiatives are all 
part of the change process occurring in the delivery of social 
programs in the Northwest Territories. These programs and 
initiatives represent a variety of philosophical perspectives 
ranging from community development principles, to conservative 
fiscal agendas. They reflect trends such as the healing and 
wellness movements occurring in aboriginal communities, the 
transfer of control of social programs from government to local 
control, as well as current fiscal realities affecting the 
Government of the Northwest Territories. 

This presentation will outline the development of a 
Community Wellness Strategy by the Department of Social and 
Health Services following an extensive consultation process, and 
how this movement is currently impacting community services 
and other government programs and policies. Aurora College is 
currently researching how these movements will affect its 
education programs in the social and human services and what 
approach to student education will ensure workers trained in the 
culture, community dynamics, and processes and methods 
necessary for working in this new service milieu. This will be the 
focus of the second half of this presentation. 


Contact: Lia Ruttan, Program Coordinator 

Social Work and Community Wellness, Aurora College 
Box 1290 ; Fort Smith, NWT XOE OPO Canada 

Tel.: 867-872-7000; FAX: 867-872-4730 
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Simoneau, N., O. Receveur and H.V. Kuhnlein 

Title: Attributes of Vitamin A and Calcium-Rich 
Traditional and Market Foods in K'asho Got'ine, (Fort 
Good Hope), Northwest Territories, Canada 

Oral presentation: Indigenous Foods and Nutrition 

Several studies among various arctic populations reported low 
intakes of vitamin A and calcium. In K'asho Got'ine (Fort Good 
Hope), NWT, over 60% of the population obtained <2/3 of the 
Recommended Nutrient Intakes (RNI) for vitamin A and 
calcium. This research described cultural, ecological, 
socioeconomic factors and individual preferences which influence 
intakes of vitamin A and calcium-rich traditional and market 
foods in K'asho Got'ine. One objective in this study was to 
identify factors that act as barriers to increasing consumption of 
traditional and market foods rich in vitamin A and calcium. Four 
focus group discussions and a food preference assessment were 
conducted (n=36). 

Some factors limiting intakes of traditional food sources of 
vitamin A and calcium included: lack of equipment for 
hunting/fishing; seasonality; distance traveled to obtain certain 
foods; occasional unhealthy appearance of some food; no 
hunter/fisher in the household. Food attributes reported as 
barriers to greater intakes of selected market foods were: cost, 
freshness, intolerance to certain items, availability and 
unfamiliarity. Traditional food items that obtained the highest 
preference scores were rabbit liver, Canada goose meat 
(smoked/dried) and loche liver for vitamin A rich food sources 
and conni eggs, cisco skin, rabbit flesh, caribou head for calcium 
rich food sources. 

This study identified available and underutilized vitamin A 
and calcium-rich food items (both traditional and market) which 
are most acceptable to the community, and may be promoted in 
future nutrition intervention programs. 


Contact: Nathalie Simoneau, Graduate Student 

Centre for Indigenous Peoples' Nutrition and Environment 
(CINE), School of Dietetics and Human Nutrition 

McGill University, 

21-111 Lakeshore Dr. 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue, PQH9X 3V9 Canada 

Tel.: 514-398-7604; FAX: 514-398-1020 

email: mbatal@PO-Box.McGill.CA 


Turner , A.A., and M. Bouffard, 

Title: Measurement Errors of Modified versus Standard 
Electrode Sites for Bio-Electrical Impedance Resistance 
Measurements 

Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

Bio-Electrical Impedance (BIA) is a common clinical and 
research method for the assessment of total body composition on 
northern peoples. The aim of this study was to investigate four 
possible sources of measurement error for total body Bio- 
Electrical Impedance resistance measurements, using both 
modified and standard electrode site procedures. RJL Systems, 
Spectrum Lightweight Instrument was used. RJL's rules were 
followed for standard electrode placement, and the proximal 


electrodes were altered for the modified electrode placement. 
The proximal food and hand electrodes were positioned in the 
centre of the popiteal fossa and antecubial space, respectively. 
This study was a four-faceted crossed, random effects design: 
person x day x occasion x trial. Eight Alaskan military male 
subjects (19 to 56 years old) volunteered to participate in the 
study. The modified and standard electrode placement data were 
analyzed separately. The analysis (GENOVA) showed persons 
revealed the highest percentage of systematic error for both 
modified and standard electrode site procedures. G-study (2- 
days, 2 occasions, and 3 trials) coefficients were 0.94 relative and 
0.93 absolute for the modified procedure; and 0.95 relative and 
0.94 absolute for the standard procedure. The D-studies (111, 
211, 311, & 511) coefficients ranged from 0.89 to 0.97 relative 
and 0.87 to 0.97 absolute for the standard procedure. The G- 
coefficients (G-study and D-studies) for male resistance (ohms) 
measurements showed that both the modified and standard 
placement procedures were similar in score consistency (score 
stability), under the conditions of this study. 


Contact: Dr. Allan Turner, Associate Professor 
University of Alaska, Anchorage 

3211 Providence Drive 

Anchorage, Alaska, USA 99508 

Tel.: 907-786-4419; FAX: 907-786-4444 

email: afaat@uaa.Alaska.Edu or amjj@alaska.net 


Wade, B. 

Title: Variance in Demographics and Communications 
Infrastructure: Factors to be Considered Within a Critical 
Framework for Distance Education Delivery in the 
western Northwest Territories 

Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

This poster session summarizes data collection from communities 
within the western Northwest Territories. The results of a three- 
month research project, conducted by the Aurora Research 
Institute, present the challenges Aurora College faces in 
strategically planning for distance education delivery across vast 
geographical distances that are moderated by variance in 
communications infrastructure, literacy levels and 
cultural/linguistic differences. The key purpose of this session is 
to identify the challenge, generate ideas and facilitate 
opportunities for continued research through the development of 
new partnerships. Bill Wade's affiliation is with the Aurora 
Research Institute, where his role has been to conduct research 
and data collection in order to develop Aurora College's strategic 
plan for distance education delivery within the western 
Northwest Territories. His background includes 10 years as a 
professional educator, the last three of which have been in the 
area of adult education, computer-mediated communication and 
multimedia development. His educational background includes, 
a B.A.H. in Organizational Psychology, B.Ed. (Queen's 
University, Kingston, Ontario 1985/88), and present enrolment 
in the Masters of Distance Education program through 
Athabasca University. His main goal in presenting a poster is to 
generate ideas and bounce off strategic ideas with other 
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professional educators and researchers. It is hoped that 
opportunities for research partnering and/or action projects will 
emerge through discussion and consultation. 


Contact: Bill Wade 

Aurora Research Institute 

P.O. Box 1450, 

Fort Smith, NWT XOE OPO Canada 
Tel.: 867-872-7543; FAX: 867-872-4922 
email: disted.ac@auroranet.nt.ca 


Wein , E.E., M.M.R. Freeman, and J.C. Makus 

Title: Preliminary Assessment of Nutrients in Daily Diets 
of Belcher Island Inuit 

Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

As part of a larger study of traditional food use among the 
Belcher Island Inuit, a subset of 48 adults (12 young men 19-49 
yr, 12 older men 50+ yr, 12 young women 19-49 yr, 12 older 
women 50+ yr, randomly selected within each group), provided 
two 24-hour recalls of total daily food consumption (including 
market and traditional foods), once each in two seasons (Feb- 
Mar and Oct-Nov). Most frequent traditional Inuit foods in daily 
diets of these adults were reindeer, seal, and Arctic char. Most 
frequent market foods were tea, sugar, and bannock. On average, 
799 grams of traditional Inuit food were consumed per day, and 
it provided 47% of daily energy and 65-92% of daily protein, 
iron, zinc, phosphorus, niacin, riboflavin, and niacin. Traditional 
foods are primary sources of these nutrients for Belcher Island 
Inuit adults. 


Wein , E.E., C.G. Basualdo, and T.K. Basu 

Title: Dietary and Anthropometric Characteristics of 
Plains Cree Adults with and without Diabetes Mellitus 
Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

Non-insulin dependent diabetes mellitus (NIDDM) now affects 
over 5% of Alberta's aboriginal people. We examined nutrient 
intakes, vitamin A status, and anthropometric characteristics 
among 110 Plains Cree adults age 40 and older in central Alberta, 
with and without diabetes. Daily nutrient intakes were assessed 
from three 24-hour recalls of food consumption per person. 
Height, weight, waist and hip circumference were measured for 
103 participants, and body mass index (BMI) (wt/ht2) and 
waist:hip ratio (WHR) were calculated. Percent of daily energy 
from fat exceeded 35% among men with and without diabetes 
and among women without diabetes, compared to 32% among 
women with diabetes. Over 50% of participants were at risk of 
inadequate intakes of vitamins A and D, calcium, and folate, 
while 40% were at risk for zinc. The proportion was generally 
higher among non-diabetics than diabetics. Over 60% of men 
with and without diabetes had a BMI > 27, while 92 and 75% of 
women with and without diabetes respectively had a BMI > 27. 
A total of 18% of diabetic men and 7% of non-diabetic men had 
WHR > 1.0, while 94% of diabetic women and 75% of non- 
diabetic women had WHR > 0.8. Similar to other aboriginal 
groups with diabetes, obesity appears widespread in this sample, 
especially among women. Many adults in this sample would 
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benefit from lower fat intakes and greater consumption of foods 
rich in calcium, zinc, and folate. 


Contact: Dr. Eleanor Wein 

Canadian Circumpolar Institute, Old St. Stephen's College 
University of Alberta, 8820-112 Street 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2E1 Canada 

Tel.: 780-492-1799; FAX: 780-492-1153 


email: canadian.circumpolar.institute@ualberta.ca 


Wood, S., and L. Bryant 

Title: Safe Kids: School Safety Education Program 

Poster Presentation: Community Well-Being 

Injuries are the leading cause of death and disability among 
Aboriginal people. The Health Education Department of 
Hobbema Indian Health Services has developed a School Safety 
Education program which targets students from Kindergarten to 
Grade 6 within the schools on Samson, Ermineskin, Louis Bull, 
Montana, and Pigeon Lake. Each month a presentation is given 
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to a different grade. Topics include pedestrian safety, school bus 
safety, seat belts, stay alert, stay safe, poison awareness, first aid, 
and safety in the home (using the ‘Safety House’). In addition, 
one student in each school is recognized as the "Safe Kid of the 
Month" and receives a prize and certificate. A Safety Poster 
Contest has also been held in the schools. 

Using posters and handouts, the presenters will display the 
information and resources that have been used in the 
development and presentation of the education program. A 
specially made doll house called the "Safety House" will also be 
displayed and participants will be encouraged to identify the 
hazards that are present in the doll house. 


Contact: Steve Wood and Lynne Bryant 
Hobbema Indian Health Services 

P.O. Box 100 

Hobbema AB TOC 1NO Canada 

Tel.: 780-585-3830; FAX: 780-585-2203 
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Reflections on The Changing Role of Research 
in the North 


David Malcolm and Colin Bonnycastle 


ABSTRACT. The purpose of research, to discover truth, is briefly examined from an historical perspective. Then, the background 
and history of research is discussed. Research began within the walls of academia, for the most part. Times are changing, with 
community-based research now taking on a center stage role as well as universities, colleges, and private, and public research 
institutes. Many modern processes, such as empowerment and participatory action research, have broadened the envelope of what 
can be termed as legitimate research. 

The paper continues with a discussion of four key aspects of research that are influenced by Aboriginal peoples of the 
northernmost reaches of North America. To begin with, there are the research processes pursued at universities. The second source 
of influence lies within the legislative structures, such as those surrounding the land claims and resource development. A third source 
is the preservation of traditions and culture within the Aboriginal world view and its communities. The fourth source of influence is 
the government’s (largely federal), habit of attributing financial resources with associated complex qualifying criteria toward its’ own 
research agenda, which may be politically driven. 

Finally, the process of licencing research by the Aurora Research Institute, as governed in the Northwest Territories by the 
Scientists Act, is analyzed. The problems and frustrations faced by researchers and community members during this process are 
discussed in terms of community needs, research ethics, and a subjective definition for qualifying research. 


About the authors: At the time of writing, David Malcolm was Executive Director of Aurora Research Institute, Aurora College, 
Inuvik; C. Bonnycastle was with the Department of Justice, G.N.W.T., Yellowknife. 


INTRODUCTION—RESEARCH, AN ONGOING DEBATE the relational aspect of research over the objective. Both 
In the logical traditions of western culture, there are two professors and students are challenging the limits related to what 
contradictory conceptions of truth. “Objective” truth is one of it means to “speak the truth.” 


them. In its pure form, it is perceived to exist independent of In general terms, this means that we continue to struggle 
human experience or interpretation—a thing is true or not true. to rewrite what it means to “do research”. To some, this 
The second concept of truth is the “relational” one. This concept struggle is long overdue and it will hopefully broaden the 
implies that truth is always and everywhere a social notion, part parameters of research in order to include new ways of knowing. 


of a structure of interaction. Theorists have been debating this To others it brings only distress, that the struggle is only further 
contradiction since the times of the Greeks; from Socrates (with clouding the waters ofa very specific form of analysis. To these, 
his attention to meaning) and Pythagoras (with his attention to what is needed is a tightening up of the parameters, not a 


numbers)’. broadening of terms by an increased number of players. If for a 
The university setting has today become the cornerstone of moment we can push away some of the rhetoric on both sides of 
research theory, ethics, and practice. Historically, the entire field the debate, we may see that much of the present debate rests on 


of research developed, grew, and at times festered, within the how open we are to the application of different ways of knowing 
walls of academia. We have witnessed major struggles here, the than our own. Emerging from this debate is a very salient 
largest by far the antagonism between the proponents of situation that affects all of us here today. That is, the issue of 
qualitative and quantitative methods. In more recent times, we research—with and about First Nations, Métis, and Inuit 
have also witnessed unparallel growth of diversity within the Peoples of the North. 

university setting. There are now many new players. They 

represent what has been called the “new voices from the RESEARCH AND FIRST NATIONS, METIS, AND INUIT 
margins.” These voices are demanding alternative ways of To begin, it is important to state that the issue before us comes 


producing truth.? Processes such as empowerment, from an ongoing relationship that has emerged from four 
deconstruction, post modernism, feminism, cultural relativism, separate but linked sources: 

and participatory action research are becoming the norm in 

certain faculties. The majority of these players are championing A. The first source lies within the university setting. As 


was Stated above, diversity in the university has opened 
many new doors in the areas of knowledge gathering and 


'For a general discussion of this see Wakefield, J.C. 1995. “When an production. By far the most influential of these changes, in 
irresistible epistemology meets an immovable ontology. ” Social Work relation to our topic, has resulted from the relative 
Research 19(1): 9-17. acceptance of Participatory Action Research (PAR) as a 

legitimate form of academic research. As the methods of 
2 See Kirby, S. and K. McKenna. 1989. Experience, Research, Social PAR were exposed in the lecture hall and in the field, so 


Change: Methods from the Margins. Toronto: Garamond Press. 
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too were the underlying theories of empowerment and 
action. Those theories, originally formulated in the political 
struggles of the third world, and the research methods that 
accompany them, are now acknowledged as paramount in 
the struggles for self-determination of Aboriginal 
communities across the North. As such, many communities 
have witnessed the vital connection of the research process 
to positive change.’ This link is something that First Nation 
and Inuit Peoples often saw lacking in the history of 
northern research. 


B. The second source lies within the legislative 
structures. We should be well aware of the ongoing 
consultative process that is associated with Aboriginal 
claims (e.g., environmental hearings, land selection, court 
challenges). We should also be well aware that, since the 
Berger Inquiry, community consultation and approval has 
become common place in any legislative or industrial 
decisions. These structures have had direct effect on 
people’s vision on how a research process should unfold. 


C. The third source lies within the communities 
themselves. A common understanding amongst Aboriginal 
people is the need to preserve their world view (elders’ 
knowledge/traditional knowledge). With the dramatic 
changes that have occurred over the last generation, new 
ways of preserving such knowledge are necessary. Though 
there is an acknowledged need for outside expertise in 
accomplishing this, there is also a reluctance to leave the 
role of scribe only in the hands of “outsiders”. In an attempt 
to control this, there has been efforts to develop protocols 
and partnerships with researchers, for the inclusion of 
editorial review processes and for ownership of the results 
of research. In simple terms, First Nation, Métis, and Inuit 
Peoples want control over the knowledge gathering and 
production processes that directly affect their people. This 
situation has been accentuated by the finalization of claims, 
and by the development of social and cultural institutes, as 
well as resource boards and agencies, that are increasingly 
initiating their own forms of community research. What we 
can see so far is that community-initiated research often 
includes a process-orientated emphasis (rather than results- 
oriented). This usually allows participants to define 
themselves and their experiences, and has the intended 
result of growth and social change for both the participants 
and the community. The important point is that it is quickly 
becoming the norm from which communities expect 
research to be carried out. 
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_ D. The final source lies with the federal government’s 
habit of attaching scarce financial resources to a quasi 
research agenda. It has become the carrot and stick, for 
northern communities to chase after in order to access 
needed programming and service dollars. Such processes 
have forced people, because of funding criteria and time 
frames, to focus more time and energy on the research 
component of the program than on the developmental 
component. It has also led to an over-reliance, and 
therefore dependence, on outside experts (which often boil 
down to young graduate students) to complete the task. 
The resulting lack of positive change, compounded by 
what is seen as negative final reports written by someone 
outside the cultural setting, feeds the anti-research bias. 
This is especially true where some comparative or 
evaluative component is involved. 


To summarize the above, the various sources of influence on 
northern research have led to tension between those considered 
“outsiders” (i.e., the researcher) and communities across the 
North. The Aurora Research Institute, in charge of licencing 
research in the western NWT, is clearly aware of some of those 
tensions. 


AURORA RESEARCH INSTITUTE AND SCIENTIFIC 
LICENCING 

If one were to look back into the archives of the ARI, we would 
find that the licencing of research in the NWT developed 
originally as a response to an issue of sovereignty. Its origins 
began with the passing of the Scientists and Explorers 
Ordinance of 1926. It was perceived as a way of making sure 
that researchers, explorers and prospectors from the USA and 
other countries, who were interested in northern research, 
archeological material, and mineral wealth, acknowledged 
Canadian sovereignty over the North. It was further extended as 
a process to protect Aboriginal populations from the spread of 
disease and reduce the risk of potential exploratory disaster, as 
had been previously experienced on a number of occasions.‘ It 
was originally handled out of Ottawa and, in the late 1950s, had 
such illustrious people as Lester Pearson administering it. It was 
a foreign affairs issue, not a northern community issue. Today, 
we are in a much different position. ARI plays much more of a 
mediation role—an attempt to open doors and develop dialogue 
between researchers and the people that may be directly affected 
by their work (i.e., as research subjects or land owners/users). 
In this way we are promoting the active engagement of northern 
people in all aspects of research. This is much different from the 
old paternalistic role of keeping researchers away from First 
Nations and Inuit Peoples of the North. Part of ARI’s new role 
involves foreseeing needs and trends that are developing in the 
North. In this way we can ensure that research and Northern 
needs and priorities are linking in a mutually beneficial manner. 


3 See the special 1995 feature, “Cultural Documentation in the North: 
First Nations Students Assess Their Experience” in The Northern 
Review 14 (Summer), Yukon College. 


* See Whyte, D. 1996. “Licencing Science and Exploration”. The 
Archivist (National Archives of Canada) 112: 27-31. 
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The ARI initiated a process in 1995 called the Northern 
Research Agenda (NRA). This process had been preceded by a 
number of government strategies, and conferences and documents 
produced by Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal agencies that looked 
at the issue of ethical research with Aboriginal People.’ The first 
step of the NRA was to develop a survey.® This survey had five 
main objectives: 


- to identify research topics of interest in the western 
Northwest Territories, including specific research 
questions that agencies or regions identified as being 
required; 


_ + to establish the research priorities and directions of 
the Aurora Research Institute; 


- to communicate the research needs and concerns of 
northerners to southern research institutes and funding 
agencies; 


- to make recommendations as to methods of research 
that are most appropriate for northern communities; and 


- to determine how well northerners are informed of the 
research activities that currently are being conducted in 
their community and region. 


Without going into the specifics of this report, it does confirm 
that northerners see the benefit of the concept of research. Most 
have learned that it can be beneficial. For example, benefits are 
seen in terms of land claims and land use management, and oral 
history and traditional knowledge retention. The survey also 
points out that most respondents were keenly interested in doing 
future research in a variety of areas. So, it is not the issue of 
whether research should be done or not. The primary issue here 
is that of “power”, and cultural control of the research production 
process. In part, this has led to a polarity in regard to two of 
research’s key components—the establishment of 
“generalizability” and “validity”, and the generation of knowledge 
across broader populations. For example, for those doing health 
research, the ability to compare health issues across large 
populations is imperative. But, in turn, this removes the notion of 
community control over the research agenda. It may also be in 
direct contrast with traditional beliefs, in the importance placed 


5. For example, the GNWT initiated a traditional knowledge working 
group, representing all departments, in order to promote the integration 
of traditional knowledge into all aspects of government. A major 
conference, the International Workshop on Ethical Issues in Health 
Research among Circumpolar Indigenous Populations was held in 
Inuvik, NWT in June 1995 and included a report, the Background 
Papers and Documents, a collection of writings on ethics in research. 


® See Aurora Research Institute. 1996. Northern Research Agenda 
Survey: Western Northwest Territories Perspectives. Inuvik: Aurora 
Research Institute. 
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on the relational meaning of truth. For many communities, their 
only alternative at present is, therefore, to take what can be 
termed a reductionist stance. That is, that their results are “their 
results” and should not be compared to others. It is similar to 
the debate in literature, that those outside a culture should not 
write about that culture (e.g., Kinsella’s fiction about Alberta 
First Nation communities). Included in this issue of power and 
control are questions related to: 


- how questions are asked; 

- who asks the question to begin with; 

- how questions are analysed and interpreted; 

- how the answers are being utilized; 

- on whose agenda the research will be completed; 

- who owns the results of the research; and 

- the trust and connection that the recipients of the 
research have both in the conclusions and with the 
researcher. 


The results of the survey were distributed to all those who 
responded to the survey, as well as southern universities and 
funding bodies. It is hoped that the results will foster discussion 
on these important issues. In the meantime the ARI has begun 
the development of the next step in the NRA. In collaboration 
with the Circumpolar Institute, the ARI is working on 
development of a Northern Research Directory which will list 
the names of northerners who have research and research 
assistant skills in the western NWT. This directory will provide 
a key link between experienced Northerners and agencies, 
communities and people requesting research assistance, 
placements (e.g., graduate students) and partnerships. 

Our experience in licencing research in the western NWT 
has resulted in several situations that complement the foregoing 
discussion, and in other situations which seem to occur because 
of the predominance of government influence in the north. For 
example, government departments often consider themselves 
above the law, in the sense that they believe they do not require 
a licence to carry out research. However, the Scientists Act of 
the NWT does not make exceptions for government, whether 
federal, territorial, Aboriginal or local in nature. A further 
complication arises in that Aboriginal organizations do not 
believe that they require a licence to carry out research on their 
own lands. This would seem to be a legitimate point of view. It 
is interesting, however, that these same organizations consider 
it essential for outside researchers to be licenced through the 
GNWT to do research on these same lands! 

Many researchers from the south do not comprehend the 
additional time required to both process licencing applications, 
and then carry out the research, in the face of the community 
approval process. In fact, the university post graduate degree 
granting process does not really fit the licencing process in terms 
of time constraints, especially at the Master's Degree level. For 
the typical MSc thesis research project, the student and his/her 
advisor usually have only a few months to contact affected 
communities, create the required level of trust, gain approvals 
from community organizations, leaders and elders, and then 
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process the actual licence application. This is often simply not 
realistic. For a typical research project, it may take six months to 
a year for researchers to build trust and gain approval at the 
community level, before it is possible to obtain a licence and 
actually carry out several months of research and analysis. This 
may lend itself to Ph.D. or post doctoral research, but not to 
research at the Master's level. 

Finally, we are faced with a subjective definition of research 
in the NWT at present. This may be problematic when it comes 
to consumer surveys, for example, which could be categorized as 
"administrative" research, rather than licenced "scientific" 
research, unless the survey instrument contains questions which 
are perceived to be personal, or questions that require in-person 
administration of the survey within a community. ARI has 
adopted an effective definition of research to be applied within the 
legal framework of the Scientists Act of the NWT, which does not 
define “research”, and within the customary requirements of 
community organizations. That definition is: research is an 
endeavour to study, or obtain knowledge about, phenomena 
through the use of a systematic approach with the intent of 
clarification. 

Based upon this definition, we have decided that journalism, 
exploration, and administrative documentation (to be used in 
workshops, year end reports, etc.) are not research according to 
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the definition. There are two types of research in the NWT that 
are not licenced under the Scientists Act, namely research 
involving land animals or wildlife habitats (requiring a Wildlife 
Research Permit) and research studies in archeology (requiring 
an Archeological Permit). 


CONCLUSIONS 

The restraints of academia, founded within the current university 
model, often do not coincide with the rhythm and spirit of 
northern communities. Within this ongoing relationship lies 
much of the cynicism that come from both sides of the research 
debate. There has been increasing demands for the establishment 
of protocols, consultation, partnerships, community initiated 
topics, ownership of results, etc. There have also been voices of 
concern about losing two very important aspects of 
research—those of validity and generalizability. Both are seen by 
many as crucial to any research process. 

These are all important challenges. The mediation of these 
demands will be the greatest challenge into the new 
millennium—to develop a research process that gains respect 
from both sides of issue, from the researcher and the researched 
in our never-ending production of truth. 


Building a Vision: 
Involving Community Members In The Design Process 


Vivian Manasc 


ABSTRACT. The planning and design of facilities offers an important opportunity for community building in northern communities. 
The facility planning process can act to galvanize community interest around community futures and assist the general community 
membership as well as the leadership top focus on their values and priorities. The culture and values of the people in that community 
and of their aspirations for its community facilities’ future are reflected in the design. The planning of the schools, health facilities, 
and other community facilities can engage many parents, students, and elders in the exploration of their vision of the future, and their 
power to shape that vision. There are four steps in the circular process of building a vision: setting the direction, the feasibility study, 
design of the building, and construction. Community involvement can enrich each stage of the planning and design process. If this 
involvement is well handled, a strong sense of ownership of the resulting facility and program will result. This sense of ownership has 
many benefits. In addition to the obvious, pride of community members in having had a say in their future, there is an improvement 
of outcomes and a reduction in vandalism, which is evident when communities are involved in planning, design, and construction. 


About the author: Vivian Manasc, MRAIC, MBA is an Architect and Principal of FSC Groves Hodgson Manasc Architects Ltd. in 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. She has been involved in the planning and design of educational and community facilities for a number 
of First Nations across Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
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SETTING A DIRECTION 

Setting the direction is the starting point of all our projects. In 
order to successfully plan a facility, it is critical that there be 
some "champions" who will take charge at the community level 
so that there is a "heart and soul” of the project that starts and 
ends in the community. Ultimately, community planning is about 
building a better future for the kids of that community. So 
whether its planning an educational facility or a health clinic, the 
focus is often on the future. Of course, when we are planning in 
this context, we always take into account the remoteness and 
specific realities of the place, as well as the culture and the 
traditions of the community and the varied lifestyles. 

In successful planning we have to touch on all of those 
issues—the spiritual, the cultural, the lifestyles, the art traditions, 
the context and the traditional activities in that community. If we 
haven’t really understood any of those pieces, we are unable to 
achieve a "championing" of the planning process. The work that 
is done afterward, whether it is planning, design, or construction 
work, ends up falling flat or remaining as a dusty binder on a 
shelf. 


FEASIBILITY STUDY 

Once the champions are in place, we begin building a feasibility 
or planning study that really focuses on what we are going to 
design. During the study process we conduct a tremendous 
number of workshops at the community level, with the 
championship group leading the way and inviting other 
community members to participate, whether they are elders, 
teachers, kids, parents, council members or politicians. In a 
recent school planning project we engaged children in a 
workshop about what the image of their school should be. We 
went right into the classrooms to get an exchange of ideas. This 
Close interaction builds tremendous ownership in the participants. 
We bring in a lot of facts, figures and data, but the heart and soul 


of the planning is really with the people who are going to live 
with the consequences of the design decisions. We achieve a 
study or a feasibility document based upon the highest possible 
level of community involvement. We have facilitated workshops 
with 5 or 10 people and often hold them with 100 people in the 
community hall or the gymnasium. Once we have the feasibility 
study complete and the parameters of what we are designing 
established, be it a school, community center or housing project, 
we attach some ideas to that for funding negotiations. We then 
proceed to the design stage. 
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DESIGN PROCESS 

The design process seeks to make form out of the visions and 
ideas that have been previously discussed. Again, we are 
engaging people in the workshop process to explore the images 
of some built and natural spaces that are meaningful to them. We 
ask them to tell us about some of their life experiences that make 
a place, a space, a community or a building memorable or 
significant. Community members get right into the process of 
workshops and planning. We have a great deal of fun getting 
people to cut up images from magazines and use them to 
illustrate what will be important to them in the facility. 

We get a tremendous amount of ideas from people. We 
meet and talk with elders and artists in the community about 
some of the traditional teachings that are meaningful to them. 
During the first workshop, while designing a school in Saddle 
Lake, one of the elders asked us if the school could have the 
spirit of the eagle. It now has the built form and the spirit of the 
eagle. Floor patterns in the school have significance, they 
interpret traditional stories that were given by the elders. 


CONSTRUCTION PHASE 

We are now ready to begin the construction process. The further 
we get into the process, the more critical it is that community 
members be engaged in the discussion and the actual 


implementation. So during construction there is a tremendous 
amount of effort attached to involving local people, both at the 
unskilled labor level, at the apprenticeship level, at the skill trades 
level; whatever it takes to build ownership in the community is 
really what we try to achieve. During the construction process, 
people have a hands-on experience. At Saddle Lake about 90% 
of the on-site work force consisted of local people. That is pretty 
remarkable! This doesn’t happen very often, but wherever it can, 
we encourage people being trained in various trades and aspects 
of construction work. 

During construction and throughout the finishing stages of 
the project, we try to see to it that people are involved in the 
process, because at the ‘end of the day’ we want a community 
where vandalism is not likely to occur. In Saddle Lake the school 
still looks like it did on opening day. Vandalism hasn’t occurred, 
and people in the community are very proud of this. In the centre 
of the school there is a sculpture that was produced by a local 
artist. It, also, interprets some of the traditional stories that are 
related to this building and the eagle child story. The outdoor 
spaces were designed to incorporate as much active community 
involvement as possible. Community celebrations are critical, not 
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only to the success of the grand opening of the building, but to 
the everyday life of the community. 

In the case of the Driftpile School, we were asked to design 
the facility in the shape of a feather, an important symbol to this 
Cree community. Involving the community in the process of 
planning and design from the very beginning has resulted in a 
project that is really designed for the children of the community, 
and for their future. 

In our future, we see this approach and commitment to 
community involvement in planning and design, extending into 
some of the more remote and northern projects that we are 
involved in. We have worked on projects in northern Alberta, 
British Columbia, the Northwest Territories, the Yukon and in 
Yakutsk, Russia. Although the Russian Village project wasn't 
designed with the level of community involvement we normally 
encourage, in the future we hope to see even these opportunities 
being offered to engage communities in this kind of meaningful 
dialogue. So that in the long run, what is built in each community 
is much more a function of the special character and culture of 
the place than a function of the technological solutions. 
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The Vuntut Gwitchin Imagine Poster 


Jacqueline Pruner 


ABSTRACT. The 32" x 20" Imagine Poster is a full-colour poster that depicts a beautiful, color-rich photograph of the food of the 
Brooks Range, located in the coastal plains of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. Positioned on top of this scene is a photograph 
of a young woman in traditional dress from the northernmost, remote Yukon community of Old Crow, along with a poem written by 
a 17-year-old youth from Alaska. This youth, so awestruck by the beauty of the land inhabited by the Gwitchin—the people indigenous 
to the northern Yukon, Northwest Territory and Alaska for over 20,000 years—was inspired to write the poem early one July morning 
while returning by boat from a Gwitchin elder’s cabin on the Porcupine River, approximately four hours from Old Crow. 

The inspirational and moving poem asks you to imagine a visual story on the background scene which the poster depicts—a story 
which tells of a beautiful, pristine land filled with caribou and birds. A land depended upon by the Gwichin for both their food and 
culture. The poem then asks you to imagine a terrifying image: this balanced beauty destroyed forever by oil rigs and pollution. 
Finally, the poem asks you to see for yourselves the power that you, the reader of this poster, hold in your hand—the power to end 
this threat of destruction and to preserve and protect the coastal plain of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge forever. 

The Imagine poster, conceived, designed and produced by the Vuntut Gwichin First Nation Government's Caribou Coordination 
Department, was created to bring awareness to the need for everyone to work hard toward preserving and protecting the coastal plain 
of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, birthing grounds of the Porcupine Caribou herd. The Gwichin depend on this herd to maintain 
their nutritive sustenance, their culture, their way of life—in essence, the very existence of life as they know it. 


About the author: J. Pruner, B.A. (Political Science) has lived and worked in Old Crow for the Vuntut Gwitchin First Nation in the 
field of environmental politics. She managers the Vuntut Gwichin’s Caribou Coordination Department, that deals with the protection 
of the Porcupine Caribou Herd, as well as other environmental issues. She is also Editor of the Department’s community newsletter, 
the Caribou Comment, that now circulates across the North and through North America. Jacqueline also works as a part-time instructor 
at Old Crow’s Community College. From time to time, she also engages in freelance writing on a range of subjects. 
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INTRODUCTION I have been asked to speak to all of you I am going to read an excerpt from the story Final 
today about a poster — this poster, but first, I'd like to tell you Rendezvous On Seven Mountains, written by Bill Gilbert 
about a people. Even before that, I'd like to tell you a true story (Sports Illustrated December 11, 1972). It tells the story of the 
of an event that took place back in 1799. I first heard this story remaining days of the wood bison/buffalo, which once roamed 
at a conference that I attended in Washington, DC this past the Pennsylvania area in numbers as large as 1/2 million, 
February; it was read by a fellow by the name of Tim Mahoney migrating north in the summers and south in the winters along 
(Washington). As he read this piece, I found several frightening the flanks of the Appalachians. They used a series of mountains 
parallels to the real issue that I am to speak of today. called the Seven Mountains as a major dispersal area in the 
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summer and a rendezvous when winter approached. 


It was said that in the fall the mountains rang with 
buffalo music, that the bull leaders would stand on the 
ridges, bellowing, and by inference, listening for the 
bellows of their distant colleagues. It was supposed that 
in this way the bulls were informed of each other’s 
presence and progress, and would adjust their pace to 
meet at the Seven Mountains, and without delay continue 
from there southward. -(Gilbert 1972:103). 


On December 29 1799 a man by the name of Samuel McClellan 
was cutting wood for his family when he encountered the last 
surviving heard of wood bison—a starving family of 345 
buffalo, led by a wise old bull which had been named Old 
Logan (after an Iroquois war chief). McClellan proceeded to 
shoot 4 cows, which caused a stampede that ended up ruining 
a neighbour's farm and killing McClellan's own wife and three 
young children. Approximately 50 men went after the fleeing, 
panic-stricken and malnourished heard of wood bison, and on 
New Year's Eve, they found them. 


HISTORY 
That was 1799. This is 1997. They say history repeats itself; I 
hope “they” are wrong. For today, as they always have, the 
Vuntut Gwitchin (a name which means “people of the lakes”) 
of Old Crow, Yukon are desperately trying to preserve and 
protect the very heart of their culture and way of life—the 
Porcupine Caribou Herd (PCH). At present, this herd’s 
greatest threat is the desire of the oil industry to explore and 
develop the coastal plain of the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
(ANWR). It is in this narrow 1.5 million-acre coastal area 
located in the northeastern corner of Alaska that the 160,000- 
strong herd calve every year. As the poster states, this coastal 
plain—the only remaining coast of Alaska that is NOT slated 
for oil exploration and development—s the birthplace of both 
the herd and the culture of the Gwitchin, a native nation which 
extends far beyond the 300-member community of Old Crow. 
In total, there are over 7,500 Gwitchin located in 
approximately 15 villages in the Yukon, N.W.T. and Alaska 
who depend upon this herd to maintain their culture (by way of 
traditional clothing, footwear, bedding and artwork) and 
nutrition levels (caribou are eaten in many ways, with all of the 
animal being used, from eyeballs to bone marrow). 
Carbon-dating of tools and bones found in archaeological 
digs over the years have identified the Gwitchin as having lived 
in the north for at least 20,000 years. Being at that time a 
nomadic people who followed the migratory paths of their 
food, it is safe to assume that the Porcupine Caribou Herd has 
also existed in this area at least as long as that, and probably 
longer. The Gwitchin have always respected the caribou, using 
such hunting practices as avoiding the taking of pregnant cows, 
cows with calves, or the wise, old lead bulls—bulls like Old 
Logan in the Seven Mountains tale that I just read to you. 
Rather than dominate over, the Gwitchin coexist with the PCH. 
As was the case with the wood buffalo of Pennsylvania, it was 
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only until the arrival of non-natives that the PCH began to 
suffer. The herd was first used heavily by an outside people. 

Alaska and the Yukon, at least politically, split the range 
of the herd in half. Luckily for the caribou, (which, incidentally, 
do not recognize political boundaries of humans) and its remote 
northern habitat, no other significant threat to its existence 
occurred until the Second World War, when the US 
Government began to investigate the oil potential of the 
Alaskan North Slope. Oil was found along the coast of the 
state, primarily in eastern Alaska. But not every American—or 
Canadian, for that matter—wanted Alaska completely 
developed and the Porcupine Caribou displaced. Thus, after 
extensive lobbying on the part of Native groups, environmental 
organizations and the US people in the late 1950s, (not to 
mention a few Canadians, I'm sure), the US Congress 
established the Arctic National Wildlife Range in the year 1960. 
This range encompassed the Alaskan calving grounds of the 
PCH, providing the first legislated protection of the herd’s 
most important habitat. 

So, why are the Vuntut Gwitchin presently fighting to get 
the calving grounds protected if 1t was already done way back 
in 1960, you ask? Because in 1980, the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act (ANILCA) more than 
doubled the size of the Arctic National Wildlife Range and 
renamed it the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. This legislation, 
replacing the 1960s legislation, protected a greater portion of 
the PCH’s range, but left vulnerable its core calving grounds 
under section 1002 of this legislation, calling for the US 
Department of the Interior to conduct a natural resource and 
wildlife inventory, and to predict the impacts of each on the 
other. 

So, at present, the core calving grounds of the PCH have 
been labeled the ‘1002 lands’ by the US Government’s Alaska 
National Interest Lands Conservation Act and the ‘sacred place 
where life begins’ by the Gwitchin. Whose definition will 
become more accepted in the eyes of the world? 

The Vuntut Gwitchin are doing their best to educate the 
American people about how precious this ‘sacred place where 
life begins’ is. In mid-August, 1995,only six months after finally 
being granted self-government after 20 long years of 
negotiation with the Canadian Federal Government, the Vuntut 
Gwitchin held their annual General Assembly—7/lo-Kut 
(‘Grassy Place’). At this assembly, they passed a resolution 
calling for the use of any resources in their possession to go 
toward protecting the PCH and its calving grounds in Alaska 
(The Canadian Government set aside Ivvavik National Park 
[1984] and Vuntut National Park [1993]). 

Within a month I was hired as their Porcupine Caribou 
Lobby Coordinator and assigned the task of representing the 
Vuntut Gwitchin with regards to this issue. I have been living 
and working in Old Crow in this position for nearly two years 
now. What began as a job title and a short-term position has 
now evolved into a full-fledged, permanent First Nation 
Government Department: the Caribou Coordination 
Department (which is sort of like an ‘environmental 
department’, yet one like no other, for this one adheres to the 
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traditional First Nation values of a small, remote northern 
community). 


THE POSTER 

This poster that you see before you was designed by the VGFN 
Caribou Coordination Department last December. The cameo 
shot of the young woman is that of Marla Kaye of Old Crow, 
wearing one of the many traditional dresses that she sews 
herself. Marla has been all over the US, asking Americans to 
support the caribou, her people, and way of life. The 
background is a breath-taking photograph of the southern end 
of the coastal plain (PCH birthing grounds), taken in July, only 
weeks after the caribou have dropped their calves and have 
begun their fall migration to the south. Accompanying this 
photograph is a poem written by a then 17-year-old, a girl by 
the name of Monique Musick. Monique had first heard about 
the Gwitchin fight to protect the PCH when she’d heard some 
Vuntut Gwitchin members speak back in 1995 at a Youth 
Environmental Summit in Colorado. Soon after that, she and a 
few other youths who'd attended the conference formed a 
youth group that was dedicated to the preservation of precious 
areas: the World Youth Action Coalition, or WYAC for short. 
This group wanted to see Old Crow, the Prudhoe Bay oil site 
and the coastal plain of the ANWR for themselves. 

They fundraised by selling little “stuffed caribou”—which 
if one looked closely enough one could tell that they were in 
fact reindeer stuffed toys. When the time had come to depart 
and they were still $1,500 US short, each youth contributed 
his/her own personal savings. All to see for themselves whether 
or not oil development would truly hurt the caribou and the 
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Gwitchin. 

Well, this youth group did make it to Old Crow, Prudhoe 
Bay and the Arctic Ref'uge’s Coastal Plain. Did they find that 
oil development in the coastal plain would be detrimental to the 
PCH and the Vuntut Gwitchin (not to mention the other 7,200 
Gwitchin of Alaska and the NT)? The answer to this question 
is: YES. So much so, in fact, that Monique was moved to 
write the poem you see on the poster. 


CONCLUSION 
I began with an 18th-century tale of tragedy brought about by 
a lack of respect and understanding for a great herd of animals, 
the wood bison or buffalo. I then told an eerily similar tale of 
a modern-day threat to yet another great herd of North 
American animals, the Porcupine Caribou Herd, referring to 
this poster as I went along. The final question I wish to ask you 
today, is: Must history always repeat itself? The answer: NOT 
if we RECOGNIZE our past mistakes and EDUCATE one 
another on a global level. This is what community 
empowerment in Old Crow has resulted in so far, but it has not 
stopped there. Through their own personal efforts to save the 
nursery of the PCH, the herd itself and the Gwitchin culture 
and way of life, Old Crow’s community empowerment is 
presently contributing to global empowerment with regards to 
this issue. 

And that is the purpose of my job, the First Nation 
department I run, and the poster you see before you this 
morning. I thank you for taking the time to listen to me. 


Cooperative Management Within a Framework of Institutionalized 
Relationships 


Jim Webb 


ABSTRACT. The Little Red River Nation Cree (LRRC) and the Tallcree First Nation are sister Nations that share a traditional 
territory within northwestern Alberta. Over the last ten years, the Chief and Council for each of these two nations have worked with 
elders and members of our five communities to establish a formal cooperative management process with industry and the governments 
responsible for the management of natural resources within our thirty thousand square kilometer forest. 


About the author: Jim Webb is a member of the LRRNC/Tallcree First Nation. 


INTRODUCTION 

When we initiated this dialogue with external government and 
industry representatives, we consciously chose to organize our 
consultation process within an institutional framework that 
would be fairer and understood by professionals embedded in the 
organization with which we had to interact. This decision was 
based upon our belief that “community-based” dialogues, favored 
by governments, do not work. Moreover, the “participatory 
action research models” that accompany these models are 
evasive, and quite often result in consultation that addresses the 
agenda of the experts sent in to assist First Nations, rather than 
the agendas established by the Nation’s leadership. 

These perceptions were reinforced through our 
participation, consultation processes like Alberta Pacific 
(ALPAC) has in the early 1990s, and, more recently, the 
Northern Rivers Basin Study (NRBS). 

During the ALPAC hearings, Chief Sewepagaham of 
LRRCN and Chief Meneen of Tallcree First Nation made a 
proposal that before large-scale forestry development proceed, 
governments should undertake comprehensive, community- 
based, environmental and socioeconomic studies across the 
North. 

What resulted was the Northern Rivers Basin Study. The 
NRBS is a step in the right direction, in that Chief Meneen and 
Chief Sewepagaham were two of the five members of the Study 
Board. While our Nations generally support and endorse the 
research findings, conclusions, and recommendations, the NRBS 
did not address socioeconomic issues, forest ecosystem impacts, 
or integrate science-based approaches with traditional ecological 
knowledge (TEK). 

The NRBS was science-based and externally managed; 
local and aboriginal peoples were marginalized. 

LRRCN/Tallcree have adopted a corporate structure to 
interact with industry and governments, and with research 
organizations such as the Sustainable Forest Management 
National Centre of Excellence. The cooperative management 
agreements that emerged from this institutionalized process have: 


allowed our Nations to develop a lead role in the 
development ofa sustainable management planning process 
over our two thousand square kilometer forest area; 
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secure timber tenures that provide the revenue required to 
address commonwealth issues, and to revitalize our 
communities, while 


ensuring that processes integral to our culture and 
collective identity remain under our control. 


The framework for collaborative action between ourselves and 
High Level Forest Products/Daishowa Marubeni International 
(HLFP/DM)), is based upon share objectives: 


HLFP/DMI’s need for a stable, affordable, and sustainable 
timber supply; and, 


LRRCNT/Tallcree’s need to ensure that the forest remains 
as an ecosystem capable of supporting traditional use by 
our peoples. 


We have entered into long-term, timber sales agreements with 
HLFP/DMI. Our nations have committed $2.00 per cubic meter 
of our timber sales revenues to support forest-based research 
capable of informing the development of a sustainable forest 
management plan over this 30,000 square kilometer forest 
landscape. 

NRRC/Tallcree have also utilized funds from the Alberta 
Forest Resources Improvement Program (AFRIP), which is a 
provincial timber based fund to support forest research initiatives. 

In 1995, our program was funded by the Department of 
Indian and Northern Affairs (DIAND). DIAND committed $1.24 
million dollars over 1995/96-1996/97 to help initial forest 
inventory work necessary to inform the development of an 
ecosystem-based plan. 

When the sustainable Forest Management — National Centre 
of Excellence (SEMNCE) was organized in 1995, our Nations 
were requested to sit as First Nation representatives on the 
Board of Directors and on the Research Planning Committee. 
Over the last eighteen months, we have attracted seven graduate 
research projects conducted under the auspices of the SFM-NCE 
into our forest. 

Our two Nations are currently working cooperatively with 
Alberta Environmental Protection, Parks Canada, HLFP/DMI 
and SFM-NCE to propose a five-year forest based research 
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initiative under the auspices of the Canadian Forest 
Service—A boriginal Model Forest Program. Under this program, 
the five partners propose to undertake a combination of twenty- 
seven research and demonstration projects. The projects reflect 
and will provide measurable indicators of sustainability in relation 
to the CCFM criteria for sustainable forest management. 

In the aggregate, these twenty-seven projects constitute the 
type of comprehensive, environmental, and socioeconomic study 
we called for in the early 1990s. We anticipate that the majority 
of these projects will be conducted under the auspices of the 
SFM-NCE. 

These projects will be undertaken in a manner that focuses 
on empowerment of First Nation participants and which involves 
elders working with research scientists at all stages of the 
research process, from research formulating to design, through 
to the development of conclusions and recommendations. 


The five supporting partners have committed $6.7 million 
dollars to this five-year project. We are requesting that CFS 
provide $2.5 million dollars over this period. 
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The vision for this Aboriginal Model Forest Initiative is of: 


a forest that will sustain Canadians “seven generations into 
the future,” where users agree to manage their activities in 
a way that conserves the forest resources of the forest and 
the Aboriginal people’s relationship to the forest; 


a forest where Aboriginal institutions work effectively with 
other institutions responsible for management of the forest 
landscape; 


a forest where all parties share a common understanding of 
sustainable development and work toward achieving this 
end; 


a forest in which Aboriginal peoples can retain their 
closeness to the land, while building self-reliance from a 
balance of new and traditional forest-based activities; 


a forest which serves as a model—nationally and 
internationally—of sustainable development and for the fair 
treatment of Aboriginal peoples. 


Aboriginal Tourism Development in the Western Arctic: 
A Position Paper on Selected Issues 


Claudia Notzke 


ABSTRACT. In the North more than anywhere else, aboriginal tourism is a resource-based industry, traditionally in the form of big 
game hunting, and ina more modern context, evolving into ecotourism and cultural or ethnic tourism, where the traveler’s experience 
combines natural and cultural elements. In the Inuvialuit Settlement Region, current developments in this field have grown out of new 
resource co-management regimes and revised conservation approaches. 

Outwardly, there appears to be strong aboriginal representation in the tourism infrastructure in the western Arctic, but upon 
closer investigation, a vast untapped potential remains. Some Inuvialuit are exploring innovative ways to harness the tourism industry 
to support the traditional elements of their mixed economy, rather than being consumed by the industry. The future holds many 
challenges for all involved. for the Inuvialuit to reconcile the communal character of renewable resource use and ownership with the 
private enterprise and competitive aspect of tourism; for the industry (as represented by tourism organizations) to match tourists’ 
“southern images” of the North with northern realities; and for the tourist to be prepared to accept the consequences of “authenticity” 
by being open-minded and flexible. 


About the author: C. Notzke is Associate Professor in charge of the BESS Program with the Faculty of Management, University of 
Lethbridge. 


INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW example, a problem that local aboriginal people find hard to deal 
The western Arctic is an area of great scenic beauty and diversity with, is the "personal nature" of their denial or approval within 
with a multiplicity of natural and cultural attractions to lure the their community or claim area. It contrasts with the anonymous 
northern visitor. Culture and nature set it apart from the central nature of government dealings and is much harder to accept and 
and eastern Arctic, and it is the only part of Canada's North that to cope with. A negative experience with non-native or external 
is accessible by road, using the famous Dempster Highway. The tourism operators may prompt a community to deny an 
town of Inuvik constitutes the "end of the Dempster", as its opportunity to one of their own. It goes without saying, that 
welcoming sign puts it, and serves as the major transportation politics enter into the decision-making process. 

hub and staging point for the entire western Arctic region. 

According to the 1994 NWT Exit Survey conducted by TOURISM AND THE LAND-BASED ECONOMY 
Economic Development and Tourism of the Government of the Most of the measures to regulate and control tourism (and other 
Northwest, over 6,300 people visited Inuvik during the 1994 activities) are designed to protect the natural resource base of the 
summer season, mostly via the Dempster Highway. Judging from Inuvialuit Settlement Region and the integrity of Inuvialuit 
the results of an inquiry into the travelers' primary interests, harvesting activities. It is the Inuvialuit vision, that what the land 


virtually all of them would value an "aboriginal tourism provides will always remain central to Inuvialuit life, modern 
experience" (Bufo Inc. 1992b:5). economic aspirations notwithstanding. For this reason it is very 
A large proportion of the Western Arctic Tourism important to examine the relationship between the Inuvialuit 
Association's membership is aboriginal, and Inuvik's two major land-based economy and the tourism industry. In this context, for 
tour companies, Arctic Nature Tours and Arctic Tour Company, the Inuvialuit the challenge in embracing tourism is twofold: 
are majority aboriginal-owned. a) to protect the integrity of their land-based economy and way 
An investigation of aboriginal tourism development in the of life from trespass and interference of the tourism industry; b) 
western Arctic requires attention to many different topics: the to engage in tourism industry activities in a way that enables 
programs and management of the tour companies, the aboriginal tourism to fit into, nurture and benefit community mixed 
perspective on protected areas and heritage sites, guiding and economies to an optimum degree. 
outfitting for big game hunting, tourism and the land and The Inuvialuit have responded to challenge (a) in a 
resource management regime, tourism and the land-based constructive way by the development of Tourism Guidelines for 


economy, and, finally, the visitor’s perspective on tourism. Only beluga-related tourism activities. Considering aboriginal people's 
the last two can be addressed within the framework of this paper. experience with the animal rights movement, the Inuvialuit have 


Tourism in the western Arctic operates within a unique every reason to be extremely wary of granting public access to 
management environment. In land claims settlement regions not harvesting activities. During the summer tourist season, whaling 
only must government regulations be satisfied when it comes to is the harvesting activity, and consequently the communities’ 
licensing and operation of tourism enterprises, but (in the case of greatest concern. The Tourism Guidelines are designed to 
the western Arctic) there are also numerous Inuvialuit and prevent physical interference with whaling as well as 
Gwich'in boards, committees and community organizations that misrepresentation of the activity. They provide the Hunters and 
must be satisfied. For Inuvialuit, such management environments Trappers Committees of the harvesting communities with the 
can be empowering and constraining at the same time. For authority to strictly control access and other activities in the 
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harvesting zones, camps and vicinity thereof, and they clearly 
stipulate that subsistence hunting takes priority over any tourism 
activities. 

On the other hand, conversations with Inuvialuit hosts and 
southern guests leave little doubt, that an "aboriginal tourism 
experience" is a very effective teacher about the northern way of 
life and everything it entails. Such experience might entail a 
degree of cultural immersion in community tours, homestays, 
visits to hunting or fishing camps, travel on the land, etc. The 
future of tourism, however, will at least in part be determined by 
how well it can be made to fit into this way of life. This is 
challenge (b). Some of the people who are making the richest 
contribution to a visitor's northern experience are able to do so 
by the fact that they are not full-time tourism professionals, but 
are firmly rooted in a way of life that ties them to the land. The 
tourism part of their mixed economy provides the cash to supply 
households with consumer goods, and underwrites the cost of 
their domestic production. The local operators for Arctic Nature 
Tours in Tuktoyaktuk, James and Maureen Pokiak, are an 
excellent example of how this can be accomplished. 

The Pokiaks not only combine a land-based way of life with 
tourism; they also pursue both—ecotourism, and guiding and 
outfitting sport hunters. Currently the Pokiaks' seasonal cycle 
proceeds as follows: September: sport hunt for caribou, fishing 
for subsistence and dogs; Late October-December: trapping, 
Christmas break January-February: trapping, preparation for 
polar bear hunt; sport hunt for polar bear, muskox and barren 
ground grizzly March-April: traditional spring hunt for geese 
(subsistence only) and ice fishing at Husky Lakes. James and 
Maureen plan to attract “spring tourists” for the Beluga 
Jamboree (April), with dogteam rides and visits to the pingos. 
May: June: Tourists start arriving; June 20—July 23 (appr.): river 
rafting trips; June-August: whaling, community tours. 

Currently all their non-sport hunting tourism is booked 
through Arctic Nature Tours; sport hunting clients are allocated 
by Beaufort Outfitting and Guiding Services, a community 
corporation. As Maureen points out, in this manner they are able 
to spend almost ten months out on the land. The Pokiaks come 
across as genuinely enjoying what they are doing, and tourists 
respond to this attitude. They also report considerable interest in 
land-based tourism on the part of younger people, whenever they 
are looking for employees. 

The tourism industry in this region is at a stage where it still 
is very "personality-dependent". The large volume of visitors to 
Tuktoyaktuk—3,500 in 1994—is not primarily a result of 
Tuktoyaktuk's relative proximity to Inuvik. Aklavik is even 
closer and receives under 100 visitors. It is conditioned by 
ground-operators like the Pokiaks, and by the residence of the 
majority owners of Arctic Tour Company, Roger and Winnie 
Gruben, in the community. The latter are equally active in 
conducting local tours in Tuktoyaktuk, and are planning an 
expansion into the shoulder seasons, driving the iceroad, building 
igloos, etc. 

Despite the large volume of visitation, the community has 
remained tolerant of tourism, but in some areas there are signs of 
strain. As Winnie Gruben points out, visitors are particularly 
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interested in sampling native food, which is something that could 
certainly be capitalized upon. On the other hand, sharing 
traditional country food with tourists sometimes constitutes a 
severe strain on scarce resources, such as berries, and tour 
companies have experienced difficulty securing such food in 
sufficient quantities. 


ABORIGINAL TOURISM: THE VISITOR’S 
PERSPECTIVE 

In the summer of 1995 I conducted a questionnaire survey 
among tourists in Inuvik, to gain an impression of their 
"aboriginal tourism experience", and obtained 70 completed 
questionnaires. The sample was fairly representative of northern 
travelers in general: a relatively large portion of elderly people, 
well-off and well educated. The majority (over 60 percent), were 
Canadians; almost 25 percent Americans, and 15 percent were 
from other countries, such as Australia, Germany, Mexico, Japan 
and Poland. Statistics sometimes fail to reveal the variety of the 
human element. There, the "stay at home Mom" from Alberta; 
the physical therapist from California leading a Sierra Club trip; 
the college student from Calgary visiting her Inuvialuk boyfriend; 
two retired teachers from Virginia and New York State, having 
the time of their life; the professor from Poland; the German 
writer driving his red van from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego; 
another professor from Japan, and the graduate student from 
Illinois, who was loathe to identify himself as a "tourist". What 
united all these people, was their great interest in aboriginal 
northerners and their lifestyle. Over seventy percent of the 
respondents claimed to be very interested in native people. Asked 
what they were particularly interested in regarding aboriginal 
people, by far the largest percentage, 77 percent, named people's 
everyday life; arts and crafts were mentioned by 69 percent; 
traditional land-based activities by 50 percent; learning from 
native people about the environment by 47 percent, and country 
food by 44 percent. People reported a high degree of satisfaction. 
Asked about the highlight of their experience, 54 percent 
considered it to be their "personal encounter with native people"; 
the next frequent response with 29 percent refers to their "native 
guide's performance", and 20 percent particularly enjoyed the 
country food. 

The strong emphasis placed by visitors on their personal 
encounter with aboriginal people and on the ability of their native 
guide to communicate his/her culture to the traveler, is an 
extremely important point on which to take notice. It 
corresponds closely with the response given by most tourists, 
when asked, what they were particularly interested in: Seventy- 
seven percent wanted to find out more about people's everyday 
life. Learning about people's daily lives from the people 
themselves seems to constitute an important measure of the 
quality of a visitor's aboriginal tourism experience. This sounds 
very simple, but is anything but simple. Putting on a paid 
performance for a visiting public is much easier than sharing one's 
life in a genuine manner. Many (though not all) tourists in the 
western Arctic may be given credit to be able to tell the 
difference. Among those, who (in the questionnaire) claim to 
have enjoyed themselves "very much," there actually is a wide 


spectrum of satisfaction, illustrating once again the importance 
of personalities and individuals at this stage of tourism 
development in the region. Depending on their community guide, 
people may proclaim that they had "the experience ofa lifetime", 
or that "it was nice." Taking into account the importance of 
"word of mouth" advertising, this is not to be taken lightly. 

Having established that people report a high degree of 
satisfaction with their aboriginal tourism experience, it is equally 
important to investigate potential areas of complaint. Among the 
70 respondents, 14 put forward complaints or suggestions for 
improvement. Six of those concern the two tour companies. 
Among the points raised were false advertising, inefficiency, 
disorganization and poor salesmanship. These comments reflect 
two things: a) a very real sense of frustration on the part of many 
tourists with what they perceive as the difference between myth 
and reality of advertising. Considering that the majority of 
visitors are in Inuvik for less than four days, it must be 
acknowledged that only a handful of the tours are available on a 
daily basis (or every other day), and that many tours are 
conducted only occasionally or every other season, unless an 
individual or couple is prepared to pay a group charter price 
(which is unrealistic). This differentiation is not reflected in the 
advertising of either tour company; and b) a lack of education of 
the visitors about the conditions that northern tour companies 
have to contend with. Most northern visitors come to their 
destination for an authentic northern experience. It will not do 
them any harm to experience first hand the factors that control 
northern tourism: the weather, indigenous northern culture, and 
the role of tourism within northern mixed economies. Travelers 
must be made to understand, that in the North these factors do 
not just exist on paper (in fine print), but are very real indeed. 
This, in itself, may be turned into a "tourism experience". 
Honesty is at a premium. 

The issue of educating the traveler appears to be a recurrent 
theme. Some of the most motivated and successful aboriginal 
tourism operators are driven by a desire to educate visitors about 
the realities of northern land-based economies. Educating the 
tourist is also part and parcel of honest advertising. It is 
encouraging to note that even now, this lesson is not lost on 
northern travelers. An amazing 70 percent of questionnaire 
respondents replied to the question "Did this experience teach 
you anything about aboriginal people?" in the affirmative, by 
sharing some of their lessons. Their thoughts reflect a wide 
spectrum of experiences and perceptions. Whether one agrees 
with them or not, they do not appear reflective of stereotyping 
(with one or two exceptions). To the degree that northern 
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aboriginal hosts are interested in getting their point across to 
southern or foreign guests, by and large, they are meeting with 
a receptive audience. 


OUTLOOK 

Northern tourism confronts all stakeholders with enormous 
challenges. Some of the challenges confronting the Inuvialuit and 
other northern native peoples have been identified in this paper 
as relating to aboriginal people's land-based way of life, to 
questions of how this way of life can be protected from tourism, 
and how tourism can be shaped to fit into this way of life. All of 
these challenges have been successfully tackled by the Inuvialuit. 
Nevertheless, a more widespread recognition on the part of 
community leadership and the public, that tourism (if properly 
controlled and realistically assessed) can really benefit 
communities, and a more sophisticated understanding, of how 
these benefits can occur, are slow in coming, even in 
Tuktoyaktuk. The next challenge will involve an "image change" 
of tourism as something worthwhile engaging in for young 
people. 

Most of the individuals currently involved in the tourism 
industry in the western Arctic look to the future with confidence, 
but also with some uncertainty. The future of tourism in this 
region, as visitors now encounter it, is inexorably bound to the 
evolution of northern mixed economies. The "authenticity" and 
"real life character" of the current tourism experience sometimes 
also makes it very difficult to manage. It is well-nigh impossible 
to predict where the next generation is headed. More tourists and 
more "professionalism" will make the industry easier to manage, 
but what will be lost is the importance to educate tourists about 
their role in northern aboriginal people's lives, and to show them 
that their role is appreciated. They must be made to understand, 
that, for however fleeting a moment, they are not just witnessing, 
but participating in a lifestyle, that deserves to live on, for the 
people's sake, and for the land's sake. 
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Edmonton’s Native Seniors’ Centre: A Unique Urban Project 


David J. Parks and Theresa A. Ferguson 


ABSTRACT. The Edmonton Native Senior’s Centre is the only inclusive Aboriginal Seniors’ Centre in Canada. The center assists 
urban people, aged 55 and over, to actively participate in pursuing a happier and healthier lifestyle. The center promotes, and 
advocates on behalf of, the welfare, education, and other interests of Aboriginal seniors within Edmonton's urban community. The 
center also operates an outreach program to assist those Aboriginal seniors who are confined to their homes or a medical facility. 
Co-located with the center is the Native Housing Registry and the Alberta Aboriginal Veterans Society of Alberta. This paper discusses 


the center’s current research initiatives. 


About the authors: D.J. Parks is a member of the Board of Directors of the Native Seniors’ Centre; T.A. Ferguson is a Research 
Professor with the School of Native Studies at the University of Alberta. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Native Seniors’ Centre is a non-profit, registered charitable 
organization that has been operating in Edmonton since 1986. It 
consists of the Native Seniors’ Drop-in Centre and Outreach 
Programs. Co-located at the Centre is the Urban Housing 
Registry and the Aboriginal Veterans Society of Alberta. These 
services are dedicated to the promotion of the welfare, education, 
and interests of Native Seniors in Edmonton and the surrounding 
area. 

The Native Seniors’ Centre is unique. It is the only inclusive 
Native Seniors’ Centre in Canada. It serves all Native Seniors 
regardless of affiliation as First Nations, Métis, Bill C-31, or 
Inuit. Although Native Seniors are welcomed in other 
organizations, the Centre was specifically set up to offer them 
their own place and programs that meet their specific needs. 

The intent of this paper is to examine some aspects of the 
relationship between wellness, community empowerment and 
research in the context of this particular community initiative. 
The Centre's approach is that community empowerment is an 
essential part of wellness. Wellness resides in the outcome of not 
just specific programs but also the process through which these 
programs are achieved. One definition of empowerment is “the 
process by which people, organizations and communities gain 
mastery over their affairs” (Rappaport 1987:122). Research is 
one tool of empowerment, creating and affirming knowledge in 
order to gain that mastery. 

The discussion will, first, review selected issues faced by 
urban Native seniors; and, second, outline the Centre’s programs; 
and third, discuss the research initiatives intended to further 
community empowerment and wellness. 


BACKGROUND ISSUES 

In recent years several studies have appeared on the health and 
social needs of Native Seniors, both on- and off-reserve 
(Armstrong-Esther et al. nd; Saskatchewan Senior Citizens’ 
Provincial Council 1988, Hohn 1986). These studies suggest that 
Native Seniors are subject to what Markides and Mindel (1987) 
call, “double jeopardy”. This refers to the double social 
disadvantage of being both Native and aged. The elderly are 
often the most vulnerable of the urban Native population. They 
are also more “likely to be poor, less healthy, and less able to 
access needed services than their counterparts in the general 
seniors population” (Saskatchewan Senior Citizens’ Provincial 
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Council, Supplement 1989:1). These studies discuss a wide range 
of issues, but in this paper we will focus on two issues associated 
with urban living, the undermining of the extended family, and 
the social discontinuity experienced by Native Seniors within the 
larger culturally and linguistically different community. 

The extended family is an integral part of Native life. 
However, in the urban environment, extended families face 
difficult choices with regard to their elderly members. An urban 
Native family caring for their elderly while working and raising 
their children may not have the support of other family members 
usually available on a reserve or in a village. The family is often 
in what Bee (1996:207) calls “a kind of generational squeeze, 
providing assistance both up and down the generations within the 
family.” 

Urban pressures on the extended family may result in the 
abandonment of the elderly. The following two examples from 
recent studies illustrate some of these problems. 


“they had nobody visiting them. Or that their only link was 
to a daughter that was annoyed with them, then that person 
stopped calling on them, or whatever. And, these people 
had no idea where to go for support and they were just 
really, really lonely. I found that really sad; that told me that 
we were going away from the extended family. Some 
families have adopted the white way of doing things, you 
just put your mom or your grandmother in the old folks 
home and just leave them” (A Native woman and a federal 
health researcher, quoted in Parks 1996:98) 


“watching her make tea and trying to fend for herself was 
a pitiful situation ... asked her why she had not requested 
a family worker to do her required tasks. She stated that 
she ... was not told of family workers or of any other 
services ... if she was told in English she would not have 
understood what they were telling her ... she did not know 
the names of any organizations such as the Métis Society or 
Friendship Centre. The day she can return to the reserve 
and see all her relatives [is what] keeps her going [even 
though four years have gone by]” (Saskatchewan Senior 
Citizens’ Provincial Council 1988:127). 


Social services support from non-Native people is not an 
unmixed blessing. Even if Native seniors have the knowledge and 


the language skills to access social services, they may feel that 
non-Native agency support creates dependency and lowers their 
self-esteem. Many independently minded elderly Natives accept 
assistance from others only if they feel in control of their 
environment and have meaningful social and intellectual 
interactions. The traditional Native values of reciprocity and 
self-sufficiency find little opportunity for expression in the 
institutionalized helper-helpee relationship of social services. 

Some researchers involved in these studies speculate that 
there appears to be an increase in the number of Native families 
withdrawing support from their elderly parents or grandparents. 
How can these needs be addressed? One solution is for a 
community-based organization to mediate between the individual 
elderly Native and social services. The Native Seniors’ Centre 
fills this role. 


NATIVE SENIORS’ CENTRE ACTIVITIES 

The Centre’s holistic approach to wellness is reflected in an array 
of activities designed to enhance the physical, spiritual, emotional 
and mental needs of Native Seniors in Edmonton. The diagram 
of the Wellness Wheel models this particular approach. 


Physical Wellness—Adequate housing and nutrition are 
important aspects of wellness. The Centre addresses these 
aspects of the shelter environment directly and indirectly. The 
Urban Native housing registry finds affordable decent housing for 
both Native and non-Native Edmontonians. The Wecan Food 
Coop and the Collective Kitchen arrange group rates for 
groceries and group food preparation. An indirect and equally 
valuable assistance to Native seniors is provided by the Centre in 
accessing social services for pension entitlements and social 
assistance entitlements for raising grandchildren. 


Emotional Wellness—Companionship and recreation are 
significant aspects of the emotional support environment 
provided by the Centre. The Wednesday soup and bannock and 
other socials are the context in which speaking one’s own 
language, sharing food, participation in singing and dancing help 
create a sense of community and ease the urban dilemma of 
alienation from one’s own extended family. Aside from creating 
a hew community, the Centre also helps affirm old ties. Old 
friends and even families have been reunited at the Centre, since 
it is a focus of social life for Native seniors in Edmonton. For 
those Native seniors confined to their home or hospital, visits and 
phone calls from the Centre's outreach worker provides some of 
the same companionship and emotional support. 


Spiritual Wellness—Living in a context in which there is 
opportunity for the expression of one’s own cultural values and 
spirituality is vital to wellness. Aspects of the values environment 
that the Centre addresses are ceremonies, stories, and language. 
A Cree mass is celebrated once a month at the Centre by a priest 
from Edmonton’s Aboriginal Catholic church, Sacred Heart. In 
the summers, seniors are transported by the Centre's van to local 
Aboriginal ceremonies such as pow-wows and the annual Lac 
Ste. Anne pilgrimage. 
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Language embodies a world view and a set of values. 
Stories celebrate the past, they affirm identity, and they instruct 
as to the right way to live. While language and stories are all part 
of everyday activities at the Centre, they are at the heart of 
Aboriginal ceremonies as well as the cultural journeys that the 
seniors take. The journey to Head-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump is 
a case in point. The interpretative display at the site of an old 
buffalo jump, co-produced by the Peigan Nation, portrays the 
communal buffalo hunt in its spiritual, social, and economic 
context. 


Mental Wellness—Life-long learning is also an aspect of 
wellness. The learning environment provided by the Centre 
focuses primarily on life-skills. Presentations on healthy life-styles 
such as diabetes care, fire safety, elder abuse, personal financial 
management, etc., often follow the Wednesday soup and 
bannock. Both the Centre and the outreach program help Native 
seniors learn how to access and communicate with social services 
and health-care services. 

One area of learning that the Centre promotes for the 
benefit of other Edmontonians is that of Native Awareness. 
Displays of the Centre’s crafts, information booth, and tepee 
contribute to the awareness of Edmonton’s multicultural 
heritage. 

These programs and activities speak to a philosophy of 
wellness, but what about empowerment? What characteristics of 
empowerment are involved in this process? 

First, the Native Seniors’ Centre was an initiative of one of 
the Edmonton locals of the Métis Association, Local 1984. As 
Thelma Chalifoux, one of the movers and shakers, describes it, 
the two Edmonton locals of the Métis Association decided each 
to address a significant issue for urban Native people. Local 1885 
decided to focus on youth; the Métis Child and Family Services 
Society of Alberta is the result. Métis Local 1984 decided to 
focus on the elderly, hence the Native Seniors’ Centre. So the 
living conditions of the urban Native elderly was identified as a 
concern by members of the local Native group. 

Furthermore, the current structure of the Centre was 
developed over time by a Board of Directors, members and staff 
who were, and are, predominantly Native. One implication of 
empowerment is that situation-specific solutions to local 
problems will be designed by local groups. The specificity reflects 
the context: the cultural context, the individuals involved, and the 
characteristics of the larger social setting. The Centre is very 
much a local solution. 

In addition, the Centre has been quite successful in 
providing new activities by expanding on the skills and 
knowledge of their members, rather than depending on hired 
professionals. The core funding of the Native Seniors’ Centre is 
extremely limited. In 1986 they began with the equivalent of two 
full-time positions; in 1996, despite the increase in activities, 
there were only the equivalent of three full-time positions, 
although some temporary clerical positions have also been 
provided from time to time through the Alberta Community 
Employment program. This doesn’t mean that there isn’t a need 
for expanded funding. The Outreach program which now only 
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has one position could easily employ three persons. 

Developing the resources of the membership is an ongoing 
process. Individual members may be empowered in that they are 
better able to deal with the bureaucracy and with urban life, but 
relatively few go on to contribute in other roles to the Centre. 
This is even more true of the Native clients of the Outreach 
program, many of whom are confined to their homes or to 
hospital. One avenue for development, for instance, stems from 
the common request for Native Seniors to give presentations to 
school classes. Some seniors are interested in doing this work but 
few feel that they have the skills. Developing such skills would be 
empowering to the members and would be a valuable 
contribution to the larger Edmonton community. 

Based on these characteristics of empowerment: the 
community as definer of needs, designer of solutions and 
developer of member’s resources, it can be said that the Centre 
represents an example of community empowerment. The process 
of empowerment must continue to expand, however. 


PLANNED RESEARCH PROJECTS 

Undertaking research is one of the means for continuing the 
process of empowerment. Research is not a new tool for the 
Centre: the 1985 survey to identify Native Seniors in Edmonton 
and to determine their housing needs led to a funding base for the 
Centre in the form of the Urban Native Housing Registry. 
Recently, research projects are expanding into a number of areas. 
1. Locating Elderly Urban Natives in Edmonton 

Since the initial survey, the Centre has been aware that the 
identified number of Native elderly in Edmonton is very 
much an underestimate of the real population. These 
persons may need assistance in accessing needed health or 
other social services. This summer the Native Seniors’ 
Centre, in collaboration with Athabasca University, will 
oversee several Native students in a three-month survey 
project entitled “Elders Search”. This project is expected to 
accomplish two goals: one, to contact as many elderly 
urban Natives as possible within the time available and, 
two, to promote more awareness of the 
opportunities/services offered by the Native Seniors’ 
Centre. 


History of the Centre 

Given that empowerment is a process, it is instructive to 
analyze the history of a community organization. One 
theme is the interface between community-based 
organizations aimed at empowerment and funding 
organizations aimed at preventative social services. On the 
one hand, the community organization addresses needs by 
expanding their own capacities, focusing on self-help, and 
using the instrument of collective effort. On the other hand, 
centralized funding institutions address needs by allocating 
limited resources, establishing an unequal helper-helpee 
relationship, and using the instruments of professional 
knowledge and studies. How does a community 
organization operate in a setting where some parameters 
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are set by a centralized helping agency? An historical 
research project is now underway to develop historical 
resources for the Centre, recording the stories of the 
members’ participation in and creation of the Centre's 
initiatives as well as examining documents from the past ten 
years of the Centre. 


Literacy for Elderly Natives 

As noted previously, communication for Native seniors in 
the English speaking and writing urban setting has many 
social consequences. Social well-being and social need are 
difficult terms to measure or even to define. But one aspect 
is surely the ability to communicate one’s perceptions, 
needs or wants to a broader audience. Overcoming these 
communication problems is essential to counteract 
loneliness, feelings of social inadequacy, and of low 
self-worth. Improving the elderly Native’s social situation 
may also have a positive effect on their physical and mental 
health. One compelling medical reason for promoting 
literacy is in the area of prescribed drugs. It has been found 
that Native seniors who are unable to read English often 
misuse their medication (Nechi Institute, 1997:13). 


The research project entitled Survival Literacy and Elderly 
Urban Natives, based at the Native Seniors’ Centre, is aimed at 
promoting the ability to read and communicate in English. This 
research will address the above issues as well as provide a tool 
that elderly Natives can use in their advocacy activities 
(Armstrong-Esther et al. 1997). 

The assumption for this research program is that when 
illiterate and marginalized elderly urban Natives acquire survival 
literacy they assist themselves in maintaining or regaining their 
independence. Literacy will increase their effectiveness to 
actively and meaningfully contribute their wisdom, skills and 
experiences in their urban society’s evolution. 

The definition of survival literacy for purposes of this 
research is: the ability to function in a language deemed to be the 
primary means of written and spoken communications imposed 
on an individual in the environment in which the individual 
resides. Survival literacy may also be called mediated literacy 
which Harris (1990) writes is “any mode of literacy which 
continues to require extensive supplementary verbal explanation 
[while] unmediated literacy is where readers are ideally 
autonomous and in control of gaining meaning from print entirely 
by themselves” (p. 100). The process of literacy learning will 
focus on the group rather than a one-to-one teaching method. 
Learning cells will consist of literate and illiterate Centre 
members. 

The “tool” used for this literacy project will be the 
computer. One item that has to be found, or developed, is a 
user-friendly computer keyboard for elderly Natives. The letter 
and number keys must be large, 3/4 of an inch, and the print must 
be large and legible. In order to make the computer screen easier 
to see, the use of an overhead projection device connected to the 
computer will allow the computer screen’s image to be enlarged. 
This enlargement will also facilitate the group learning process. 


Centre seniors have expressed an interest in becoming 
literate through “talking” via e-mail with their urban counterparts 
in North America as well as urban Maori in New Zealand and 
urban Aborigines in Australia. They want to “talk” and share 
with other elderly urban Natives some of their common problems 
and solutions. Centre members have also expressed an interest in 
using e-mail to advocate for all Natives by sending messages and 
questions to members of Parliament. 


CONCLUSION 
These research initiatives are only in the early stages but the 
Centre recognizes the significance of research for and on behalf 
of elderly urban Natives. The Centre would welcome community 
based research proposals from interested groups. 

The studies cited lead to the conclusion that there is need 
for community based programs for elderly urban Natives. The 
Native Seniors’ Centre represents one solution. 
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lone wolf society: 
Aboriginal Students in Graduate Studies at the U of A 


Lois Edge, C. Weber-Pillwax, Ralph Makokis, and B. Beatty 


ABSTRACT. An increasing number of Aboriginal people are obtaining degrees from post-secondary educational institutions. A few 
are working at the Master's or Doctoral level. Aboriginal students in graduate studies at the U of A began to meet in 1996 to discuss 
their personal and academic experiences as university students. This exchange led to the formation of the lone wolf society. The society 
offers a community on campus where Aboriginal students can access the support and guidance of Aboriginal community members. 
Ione wolf society members seek to maintain their integrity and identity as Aboriginal persons who are both scholars in the academic 
community and active members of the Aboriginal community. Topics of interest to the lone wolf society relate to Aboriginal 
scholarship; respect for indigenous knowledge systems; respect for Elder's oral tradition and/or ‘orality consciousness'; research 
methodologies and activities; and, in particular, Aboriginal community concerns and issues. lone wolf society members will share 
their experiences and perspectives concerning issues relating to the action of research and community well-being. 


About the authors: L. Edge is with the Department of Anthropology, C. Weber-Pilwax is with First Nations Education, R. Makokis 
is with the Department of Public Health Sciences, and B. Beatty is with the Department of Political Science at the University of Alberta. 


WHAT IS THE LONE WOLF SOCIETY? and provide mentorship to Aboriginal graduate and 

During 1995/96 Winter Session, the Faculty of Graduate Studies undergraduate students. 

and Research held a series of focus group discussions with the -— To promote and develop long term partnerships between 

office of Native Student Services and Aboriginal representatives Aboriginal scholars and Aboriginal communities. 

on campus to discuss the recruitment and retention of Aboriginal -— To assist with the development of guidelines relating to 

students in graduate studies at the University of Alberta. These ethics of research in Aboriginal communities. 

discussions coincided with a series of informal meetings — To promote Aboriginal academic scholarship through the 

facilitated by the Aboriginal Student Advisor bringing Aboriginal development of research theory and methods that 

graduate students together. incorporate, acknowledge and respect the Aboriginal world 
In September 1996, the Faculty of Graduate Studies and view, i.e., epistemology, pedagogy, and methodology. 


Research, in association with the office of Native Student 
services, hosted the first annual Fall Welcome for Aboriginal 
Students in Graduate Studies. Guests were given the opportunity | 
to meet with faculty and students participating in the First | 
Nations Education Graduate Degree Program. | 
| 


The Lone Wolf Society was formed in October 1996 to 
provide a forum for Aboriginal graduate students to interact and 
to enhance their university experience. Lone Wolf Society offers 
Aboriginal graduate students an opportunity to get together on 
a regular basis, to share information, and to identify and discuss 
issues. Lone Wolf Society members act as mentors to Aboriginal 
undergraduate students and serve as role models in the 
Aboriginal community. 

In 1995/96 there were approximately forty Aboriginal 
students in graduate degree programs at the University of 
Alberta. The Lone Wolf Society met on several occasions to 
develop goals and objectives and identify specific research- 
related issues of mutual interest. 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


- To strive to maintain autonomy as Aboriginal academics | 
and to maintain identity as members of the Aboriginal = 
community—to form a community of indigenous scholars. 

- To see Aboriginal graduate student research serving 


Aboriginal people and contributing to Aboriginal — To foster the development ofa Lone Wolf Resource Centre 
communities. to facilitate the accumulation of research and other 
—  Toseek out indigenous scholars to function as role models resources related to Aboriginal issues primarily authored by 
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Aboriginal scholars and community members. 

—- To advocate the hiring of Aboriginal faculty at the 
University of Alberta. 

— To advocate for the provision of a "life space" in the form 
of a physical structure on campus for Aboriginal programs 
and services, faculty, students and community members. 

-—  Toestablish connections with Aboriginal students at other 
universities to promote the formation of provincial, 
national, and international Aboriginal student groups. 

—  Toshare academic resources such as student publications, 
bibliographies and Aboriginal perspectives. 


IDENTIFICATION OF RESEARCH ISSUES 


~ Howdoes the Aboriginal graduate student lose/gain on this 
journey? 

— How do Aboriginal scholars maintain their identity and . 
integrity as Aboriginal scholars? 

— From whom does the Aboriginal student receive input and 
feedback relating to Aboriginal epistemology, pedagogy 
and research methodologies? 

~ What are the ethical and legal considerations in conducting 
research in Aboriginal communities, ie, intellectual 
property? 

— Is there validity in the non-Aboriginal researcher adopting 
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an authoritative stance in representing an Aboriginal 
perspective, world view or epistemology? 

How does your research contribute to community wellness? 
Does a fair exchange take place? What have you left in the 
community that will benefit community members? 

Have you interacted with appropriate Aboriginal 
community representatives in accessing community 
support? Have the appropriate Aboriginal community 
representatives contributed to the formulation of the 
research problem? Are individuals contributing to decision 
making processes equally informed? How have you 
contributed to the local economy? 

How do you honour Aboriginal traditions, values, and 
beliefs in your research? How have you been respectful of 
community protocols? 

Have you considered the importance of language in the 
interpretation of the information you have gathered? Have 
you disseminated the information in an appropriate form for 
Aboriginal community members? 

Do researchers or research institutions want to develop 
relationships with Aboriginal graduate students? What 
funding or employment opportunities exist for Aboriginal 
graduate students? 

How do Aboriginal graduate students develop partnerships 
with Aboriginal communities? 


The Wolf Project: 
Dignifying Each Other as One Race—The Human Race 


David Malcolm and Heather Acres 


ABSTRACT. The Wolf Project was inspired by the increase in cross-cultural activities in northern Manitoba about three years ago, 
in the wake of the Cultural Awareness Conference in Thompson, Manitoba. It was intended to promote, honor, and encourage the 
activities that enhance racial harmony. Beginning with the first presentation of the Wolf Award, in the form of a wolf statue, in the 
spring of 1995, this movement now encourages better race relations in council chambers, friendship centers, and penitentiaries and 
in the government offices of heads of state alike, by honoring individuals and organizations that have made noteworthy contributions 
to racial harmony. 

This paper describes the symbolism of the wolf, persecuted, yet totally at one with nature, a highly socialized animal, and 
free. To the Aboriginal people of North America, the wolf is a teacher of wisdom, of craftiness in hunting, and of leadership. The paper 
goes on to describe how the Wolf Project is promoted by dedicated volunteers of all races across Canada, and how the Wolf Award 
has attained international significance. A Wolf Award was recently presented to President Nelson Mandela of South Africa by a group 
of northern Cree Nation people from Manitoba. As a guiding tradition, each specially crafted wolf statue is named after a star or 
celestial object. The tradition of the Wolf Project has also been extended through the creation of a children’s story, the legend of 
Morningstar, written by Heather Acres as one of the founders of the Wolf Project. 


About the authors: D. Malcolm is Executive Director of the Aurora Research Institute in Inuvil, and H. Acres is with the Manitoba 
Department of Health in Flin Flon. 


THE WOLF PROJECT forgets the wolf's clear call as it drifts down from the unending 
Satellite telecommunications allow us to be omnipresent in our hills of Canada's north and west. Many authors have rushed to 
global “virtual” village. We interact with people of different the wolf's defense. "The fact is: no animal on earth has been so 
cultures and lifestyles half a world away on a daily basis at the unfairly maligned or so completely misunderstood," says Daniel 
speed of light with a few strokes of a computer keyboard. For Wood in his book Wolves, Smithbooks, Toronto (1995). Wood 
some of us, though, our only interaction is through a television also discusses the wolf's intelligence, its loyalty to family, and its 
screen which tells us of riots and burnings "over there." Maybe need for affection. 
it is time to refocus. Racial harmony is becoming very important The mythology of the wolfis described in a chapter entitled 
to sustainable life and happiness on our planet. "Wilderness Mentors" by Elaine Jahner in Brian Swann’'s 
The Wolf Project sprang from an idea in the minds of the anthology of the native literature of North America, Coming to 
organizers, following the Northern Cree Cultural Awareness Light, Random House, New York (1995). There is a Lakota 
Conference in Thompson, Manitoba in August, 1994. It was creation story about a wolf that leads the people from a lower 
intended to promote, honor, and encourage the activities that world to our own. The Lakota Nation associates the wolf with 
enhance racial harmony. Beginning with the first presentation of a quality of discernment, vigilance and foresight. As it is to the 
the Wolf Award in the form of a wolf statue crafted by Heather Aboriginal people of the plains, the wolf becomes a fitting 
Acres of Flin Flon, Manitoba, in the spring of 1995, this imaginative mediator between people and nature in our days of 


movement now encourages better race relations in council analyzing balances of power in the global ecosystem. 

chambers, friendship centers and penitentiaries alike, by honoring So whence the "big bad wolf"? Wood's view is that this 
individuals and organizations that have made noteworthy misconception came over the millennia as a result of agrarian 
contributions to racial harmony. Enquiries are arriving from all European cultures seeking justification for exterminating an 


across Canada, as well as the USA and overseas, with an interest animal that occasionally preyed on their farm herds. And so arose 
in extending this symbol of understanding and respect between the tales of wolves in sheep's clothing, werewolves and other 


cultures from the prairies to much broader horizons. types who were crafty and bad, very bad. 

The Wolf Project has been designed as an international To the Aboriginal peoples of North America, on the other 
symbol for those who work toward dignifying each other as one hand, there were no herds of domesticated livestock to worry 
race, "a human race." Wolf Carriers (volunteer individuals or about, and the wolf became the teacher of wisdom, craftiness in 


organizations, e.g., the Association of Canadian Community hunting and leadership. Apparently the traditional belief of British 
Colleges) help promote the Wolf Award by monitoring cross- Columbia's Bella Coola Indian people was that the human-like 


cultural events in their communities, nominating suitable stare of the wolf was a result of the failure by the Creator in an 
recipients for approval by the Board of The Wolf Project, and attempt to turn all animals into people. The creatures remained 
making awards at special ceremonies. unchanged, except that the eyes of the wolf became human! 


Why use the wolf as a symbol? The wolf is elusive, totally When the Dena of the Yukon killed a wolf, the tradition was to 
at one with nature, and free. It is persecuted and sometimes treat the dead animal like a chief, to bring it to the hunter's cabin, 
exterminated in every country north of the 30th parallel. No one put fine clothes on it, and spread a banquet before it, according 
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to Frederica de Laguna, Tales from The Dena, University of 
Washington Press (1995). 

As of spring 1997, Wolf Awards have been presented to 
fourteen communities or community organizations in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Quebec, and to five individuals from 
Saskatchewan, South Dakota, and South Africa. The nomination 
process starts with a formal nomination which is presented for 
review to the Board of Directors of The Wolf Project. The Board 
is made up of three individuals from northern Manitoba, one 
from Quebec, one from northern Saskatchewan and one from the 
Northwest Territories. Nomination forms are readily available for 
anyone to nominate any organization, community, or individual 
who has made an outstanding contribution to racial harmony. 

As a guiding tradition, each specially crafted wolf statue 
which commemorates an award is named after a star or other 
celestial object. This adds to the universal quality of the Wolf 
Award. Every recipient of the award is, after all, very much a 
child of the universe. The tradition of the Wolf Project has also 
been extended through the creation of a children's story, the 
legend of Morningstar, written by Heather Acres as one of the 
founders of the Wolf Project. Morningstar is a fantasy about a 
great mystical wolf who brings healing and harmony to the 
people of "the northcountry." She gives birth to many wolf pups 
so that others in the world can be healed of racism. Thus, the 
legend of Morningstar is an allegory for the Wolf Project, where 
the wolf pups become the wolf award statues. 

One of the latest examples of the award is a wolf named 
Astraea, after the Goddess of Justice. South African President 
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Nelson Mandela, who represents justice among races more than 
any living person, was nominated to receive Astraea at the 
beginning of 1996 as soon as the formal international protocol 
could be worked out. At about that time, President Mandela was 
quoted as saying: "I want to be able to sleep till eternity with a 
broad smile on my face knowing that the youth, opinion-makers 
and everybody is stretching across the divide, trying to unite the 
nation." Astraea was presented to President Mandela's staff by a 
Cree Nation delegation from northern Manitoba, led by Grand 
Chief George Muswagon. 

According to the Head—ANC Presidency in the Office of 
The President, who wrote on behalf of President Mandela to the 
Grand Chief of the Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs:"—the Wolf 
Statue now has pride of place just outside his office door.” She 
also said: "we thank you for your support and wish you courage 
and stamina in your continued quest for the restoration of full 
rights in the land of your birth." And that's what racial harmony 
is all about here in the north. It's about human rights, not just the 
legislated rights that are associated with the land claims of 
Aboriginal Peoples, but the rights that are recognized directly, 
person to person, when we of different cultures meet, shake 
hands and talk to each other on the street in our communities. 

So, in conclusion, the people of northern Manitoba can be 
justly proud of their contribution to international racial harmony 
through the founding and establishment of The Wolf Project. The 
Board of The Wolf Project can be contacted at Box 922, Flin 
Flon, Manitoba R8A 1N7, or through the answering service at 
(204) 687-7651. 
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